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H-block  escape  drama 


The  H blocks  at 
the  Maze  prison. 
Northern  Ireland. 
Home  to  520 
republican  and 
Loyalist  prisoners. 
Reputedly  the 
most  secure 
accommodation 
in  the  UK.  95  IRA 
men  dig  a tunnel  7 
feet  down,  lit  by 
electric  lights,  out 
of  H block  7.  They 
leave  45  tonnes  of 
excavated  rubble 
In  two  empty 
cells.  Then,  40 
feet  out  of  the 
block,  the  ground 
gives  way.  Prison 
officers  notice 
something  is  not 
quite  right 


Security  is  tightened  at  the  Maze,  where  prison  officers  yesterday  blamed  ‘appeasement*  for  an  escape  attempt 


PHOTOGRAPH  BRIAN  LITTLE 


Who  runs  the  Maze? 


Last  cell  checks 
11  months  ago 


at  least  we  did  better 

THAW  THE  3VBUBEUHE. 


Vlwk  Chaudhary  In  Belfast 
and  DawM  PaMater 


An  audacious 

attempt  by  95 
ISA  prisoners  to 
tunnel  their  way 
out  of  -the  El- 
blocks  of  the 
Maze  prison  Involved  piling 
45  tonnes  of  excavated  rubble 
- Into  two  cells  which  had  not 
.been  Inspected  far  nearly  a 
year,  prison  officers  claimed 
last  night 

'The  40-ft  tunnel  had  electric 
lights  and  was  shored  up  with 
chair  legs  and  bed  boards, 
which  IRA  inmates  are 
thought  to  have  got  from  the 
Prison  doctor  after  complain- 
ing of  bad  backs. 

It  was  apparently  discov- 
ered by  chance  when  a prison 
officer  noticed  ground  subsi- 
dence Just  outside  the  inner 
perimeter  fence  on  Sunday. 
Some  reports  yesterday  sug- 
gested that  the  authorities  at 
the  Northern  Ireland  prison 
near  Lisburn  had  been  moni- 
toring the  tunnel's  progress 
through  sensitive  security  lis- 
tening devices. 

The  prisoners  were  about 
80  ft  from  freedom.  The  es- 


cape would  have  been  the 
most  spectacular  since  1983 
when  38  men  escaped  from 
Block  7 in  a kitchen  lorry. 

The  tunnel,  seven  feet  be- 
low the  ground  and  2 V4  feet 
square,  is  believed  to  have 
been  dug  with  tools  given  to 
prisoners  in  handicraft  les- 
sons. A spokesman  for  the 
Northern  Ireland  Office  said 
all  the  prisoners  had  been  ac- 
counted for. 

Maze  prison  officers  said 
yesterday  that  IRA  inmates 
were  in  almost  complete  con- 
trol of  the  four  high-security 
blocks,  and  that  the  officers 
are  powerless  to  prevent 
more  escape  attempts.  Find- 
lay Spratt,  chairman  of  the 
Northern  Ireland  Prison  Offi- 
cers' Association,  said  that  a 
culture  of  appeasement 
allowed  inmates  “to  do  what- 
I ever  they  like.’* 

Although  the  government 
ended  the  wider  freedoms  of 
political  status  for  IRA  pris- 
oners in  1976  — which  led  to 
the  "dirty  protests”  and  hun- 
ger strike  of  the  late  seventies 
and  early  eighties  — republi- 
can and  loyalist  prisoners 
have  been  unofficially 
allowed  to  regulate  their  own 
affairs  within  a military 


structure.  The  loyalists  oc- 
cupy three  other  blocks,  leav- 
ing one  for  emergencies. 

Mr  Spratt  said  the  Maze  au- 
thorities had  been  warned  of 
an  escape  attempt  “We  don’t 
even  go  down  to  the  prison 
wings  and  cant  search  the 
cells  without  notifying  the 
IRA  commander  of  the 
block,”  Mr  Spratt  said.  "The 
prisoners  are  in  total  control 
and  we  don’t  even  lock  them 
up  at  night  They  are  free  to 
do  whatever  they  want 
“We  need  to  have  a frill  pub- 
lic inquiry  into  what  is  actu- 
ally going  in  the  Maze”  to 
make  people  aware  of  who  is 
actually  in  contrdL'' 

“The  Government  has  al- 
ways that  it  wishes  to 
treat  thorn  as  ordinary,  crimi- 


nal prisoners  but  that's  not 
true  The  paramilitary  com- 
mand structures  are  recog- 
nised by  the  prison 
authorities.'' 

Twelve  of  the  most  hard- 
ened IRA  prisoners  were 
recently  moved,  to  Block  7 
after  being  transferred  from 
English  jails. 

Inmates  at  the  Maze  enjoy  i 
the  most  liberal  living  condi- 
tions of  any  British  prison. 
They  have  access  to  a library, 
gymnasium  and  television, 
and  are  allowed  to  telephone 
home  when  they  like.  Terror- 
ist emblems  and  flags  adorn 
the  walls. 

A fortnight  ago  Alan  Shan- 
non, head  of  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Prison  Service,  admitted 
in  a radio  interview  that  the 
Maze  was  "a  very  difficult 
prison  to  manage”.  All  95 
prisoners  were  relocated  to 
other  blocks  within  the  Maze. 

The  Northern  Ireland  Sec- 
retary, Sir  Patrick  May  hew, 
yesterday  denied  allegations 
that  IRA  inmates  in  the  Maze 
were  in  control  “I  think  we 
should  concentrate  on  the  feet 
that  this  was  a foiled  attempt 
by  an  alert  patroL" 

A former  IRA  convict, 
Gerry  Kelly,  who  was  in-' 
volved  in  the  1983  escape,  said 
yesterday  ERA  prisoners  see  it 
as  “their  duty"  to  try  to  es- 
cape. Mr  Kelly,  a Sinn  Fein 
negotiator  and  the  party’s 
candidate  for  North  Belfast  in 
the  general  election,  denied 
IRA  members  controlled  the 
Maze  blocks. 


; H-Btoek  7 

I Housed  IRA 
prisoners 
transferred  from 
English  laOs  after 
the  IRA 

ceeseffa.  >sSf 


The  tunnel 

About  seven  feel 
deep  and  40  loot 
long.  It  was  shored 
up  using  chair  legs 
and  bed  boards 
and  had  electric 
Hghtag. 
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'Raaoiriifca 
.fence  — 


The  tunnel  waa  discovered 

Sit  collapsed.  It 
passed  under 
Brst  fence  and 
d raachad  the 
la  area' where 
ess  to  anyone 
is  forbidden. 


f~  H-ttfoek  ^ 
Each  b virtually  a mini  _ 
prison  teaff,  Isolated  - 
horn  the  others  by  - 
razor  wfra  fences. 


Britain’s  worst  land-owner — the  Queen  at  Balmoral 


Stuart  HHar 


some  of  the  most  important  I and  through,  X do  believe  1 should  fan  under  the  EU  i award.  "I  find  it  impossible 


wildlife  hahitats  in  Europe,  that  if  we  have  a parasitic  Habitats  Directive. 


to  understand  why  they  did 


HE  Queen  was  named 
Britain’s,  worst  land- 


Tbe  Land  Is  Ours,  a Lon-  monarchy,  they  should  at  The  3.789ft  Lochnagar  not  set  an  example  by  their 


THE  Queen  was  named  don-based  environmental  least  set  an  example  to  the  peak,  which  Inspired  the 
Britain’s  worst  land-  group,  invited  the  public  rest  of  us.”  ^ to  create 

owner  yesterday  for  and  conservationists  to  The  estate  to  argued  sue-  the  Old  Man  of  Lochnagar 
her  ‘tooor manaSraSt”  of  nominate  the  best  and  cessfuUy  that  important  children’s  character,  has 
RalmoraL  a retreat  for  the  worst  lan dwoners-  sites  should  not  be  desig-  rare  alpine  vegetation, 

roval  family  for  The  three  judges  said  the  nated  for  Special  protection  Tto  Ballochbnie  Forest, 
Generations.  Queen  easily  beat  off  fierce  because  the  WildUfte  and  the  la^^tsurtdying  frag- 

B„wrauwis  aw»iT.d  foil n i rvgiitp  Act  did  not  ment  of  Scotland’s  ancient 


roval  family  for  The  three  judges  said  the  nated  for  special  pro 
generations.  Queen  easily  beat  off  fierce  because  file  TOUdlL 

The  OnffAn,  patron  of  the  competition  from  around  Countryside  Art  dj 
Poval  Society  of  the  Proteo-  50  other  nominees  to  take  apply  to  Crown  land, 
tionof  Birds,  was  accused  over  the  title  from  last  The  organisation c 


least  set  an  example  to  the  peak,  which  Inspired  the  running  of  Internationally 
rest  of  us.”  Prince  of  Wales  to  create  recognised  sites.” 

The  estate  to  argued  sue-  the  Old  Man  of  Lochnagar  Tony  Juniper,  campaigns 
cessfnlly  that  important  children’s  character,  has  director  for  Friends  of  the 
sites  should  not  be  desig-  rare  alpine  vegetation.  Earth,  said:  “Landowners 

nated  for  special  protection  The  Ballochbnie  Forest,  who  feel  they  can  run  their 

because  the  Wildlife  and  the  largest  surviving  frag-  land  according  to  their  in- 

Countryside  Art  did  not  ment  of  Scotland’s  ancient  dividual  wishes  rather  than 

apply  to  Crown  land.  pine  forests  — of  which  for  the  greater  good  of  na- 

The  organisation  claimed  only  one  per  cent  now  tore  conservation.” 


off  engineering  the  eancta-  year's  winner,  the  Duke  of 
sion  of  important  conserva-  Westminster,  by  allowing 

tion  sites  on  Balmoral  from  internationally  important 


wildlife  protection  laws. 
She  was  also  said  to  have 

excluded  conservation  ex- 


apply  to  Crown  land.  pine  forests  — of  which  for  the  greater  good  of  na- 

The  organisation  claimed  only  one  per  cent  now  tore  conservation.” 

year's  wiim^the  Duke  of  it  was  only  the  threat  of  remain  — was  purchased  But  Buckingham  Palace 
Westminster,  by  allowing  being  taken  to  the  Euro-  by  Queen  Victoria  in  the  insisted  the  estate  was  ran 
internationally  important  pean  Court  of  Justice  by  1870s  to  protert  tt  from  tog-  In  accordance  with the  best 
U1UU1*  * Friends  of  the  Earth  that  gers.  Aiastair  Sommerville,  management  practices.  “If 

forced  the  estate  to  agree  head  of  conservation  for  it  wasn’t  for  the  the  gen- 
last  year  that  two  of  the  the  Scottish  Wildlife  Trust,  erosity  of  the  royal  family 
most  sensitive  areas,  the  which  managed  a 2,570  many  of  these  sites  would 
f-rfuOiwntwir  peak  and  the  hectare  site  on  the  estate  have  been  destroyed  long 


conservation  areas  to  be  Friends  or  the  Earth  that  ger&  Aiasuur  wwnmervme, 
riamamd.  forced  the  estate  to  agree  head  of  conservation  for 

One  of  the  judges,  come-  last  year  that  two  of  the  (he  Scottish  Wildlife  Trust, 
dian  and  rambler  Mike  most  sensitive  areas,  the  which  managed  a 2.570 


*fejBtarding  Judge 


~ 7Z~z~  j;«. , rambler  Mike  mast  sensitive  areas,  the  wnicn  managed  a z.D/u  many 

perts  from  * Harding,  said:  'Though  I Lochnagar  peak  and  the  hectare  site  on  the  estate  have 

S^pSucari  through  Ballochbnie  pine  forest,  until  1992,  supported  the  | ago. 
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Tories  claim 

trade  data 
prove  Britain 
is  booming 


Sarah  Ryte 


THE  Conservatives 
seized  on  the  best 
trade  figures  for  more 
than  a decade  to  grab 
the  political  Initiative  yester- 
day for  the  first  time  since  the 
opening  shots  in  the  six-week 
long  election  campaign. 

After  being  pushed  on  to 
the  defensive  during  the  first 
week  by  the  cash-for-ques- 
tions  row,  John  Major  and  his 
most  senior  colleague.  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  hailed  the  latest 
economic  news  as  a sign  that 
Britain  is  booming. 

The  third  set  of  good  data  in 
a week  drove  both  Labour 
and  the  Liberal  Democrats 
onto  the  back  foot,  forcing 
their  leaders  to  accuse  the 
Tories  of  conjuring  up  a 
short-lived  economic  upturn 
which  would  not  last  long  be- 
yond polling  day. 

The  Prime  Minister  said: 
'Today’s  new  trade  figures 
are  another  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  Britain.  The  balance 
of  payments  were  virtually  in 
balance  last  year  as  the  world 
put  its  faith  in  Britain's  goods 
and  services." 

Although  the  deficit  on 
trade  in  goods  widened  and 
the  surplus  on  trade  in  ser- 
vices in  1996  was  lower  than 
the  year  before,  a record  £123 
billion  surplus  on  trade  in 
invisibles  — mainly  financial ' 
and  business  services  and  UK 
company  investment  income 
on  overseas  assets  — pro- 
duced the  best  current  ac- 
count results  since  1985. 

Out  on  the  stump  later  In 
Barnstaple,  Devon.  Mr  Major 
claimed  that  “all  the  eco- 
nomic indicators  are  set  ex- 
tremely fair”  and  that  the 
message  “cannot  be  drowned 
out  throughout  the  whole 
campaign”. 

But  Labour  and  the  Liberal 
Democrats  seized  on  a report 
published  yesterday  by  the 
consultancy  Oxford  Economic 
Forecasting,  which  warned 
that  inflation  would  rise  after 


the  election.  Mr  Blair  said  the 
report  showed  “that  the  econ- 
omy is  nut  nearly  as  strung  as 
the  Torn-s  would  have  us 
believe". 

The  Liberal  Democrat  trea 
sury  spokesman,  Malcolm 
Bruce,  said:  “After  boom 
comes  bust.  Kenneth  Clarke, 
having  bilked  tough  on  infla- 
tion. has  relaxed  his  stance  as 
the  election  approaches.” 

The  sliadow  secretary  far 
trade  and  industry.  Margaret 
Beckett,  said  the  Tories' 
claim  to  have  put  Britain 
back  in  the  black  disguised 
the  deterioration  in  trade  to 
goods  and  -a  slight  worsening 
in  the  surplus  on  trade  in  ser- 
vices. She  warned  that  the 
Government's  own  forecasts 
predicted  a fresh  widening  of 
the  current  account  deficit 
during  the  next  two  years. 

“This  continues  to  be  very 
alarming  in  what  the  Ch;ui- 
cellor  claims  to  be  the  fifth 
year  of  recovery."  Mrs  Beck- 
ett said. 

“If  the  deficit  is  sustained 
into  1998  this  would  be  the 
longest  sustained  deficit  for 
130  years,  achieved  by  a gov- 
ernment which  — alone  in  130 
years  — has  enjoyed  income 
from  the  North  Sea  and  from 
privatisation  receipts." 

The  Conservatives  failed  to 
capitalise  on  the  tail  in  offi- 
cial unemployment  and  infla- 
tion announced  last  week  but 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Kenneth  Clarke,  said:  “Today 
we  have  the  third  set  or  good 
economic  figures  in  a fort- 
night. These  are  excellent  fig- 
ures showing  the  current  ac- 
count almost  in  balance. 

“They  show  that  this  time 
we  have  healthy  growth 
which  is  not  running  into  the 
balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems which  caused  past 
booms  to  turn  into  bust" 

The  Tory  leadership  again 
warned  that  a Labour  govern- 
ment would  reverse  the  eco- 

Turn  to  page  2.  column  8 

Notebook,  pag«  11;  Labour 
makes  firm  friends.  Bag*  12 


Some  brutal  torture  leaves  no  marks, 
yet  can  take  a lifetime  to  heal 


Mary  Kagunda  was  dragged  from  her  cefl.  Bpread-e.ri.iled  o««  ll*.- 
ground  and  lied  lo  slakes.  Attracted  by  the  sug.ii  itw  guards  feu 
earlier  scattered  *t  the  compound,  thousands  c*  U».-  feared  Alnc.m 
arils  soon  began  to  swarm  al  ow  her  body 
Mary  lay  I here  l he  entre  day.  suffering  ihr  cicncuhn^  pan  c.iused 
by  agonising  biles.  Her  torturers  knew  tht-  ants,  would  leave  no 
physical  scars. 

The  biles  may  have  healed,  but  the  mental  scare  wore  all  loo 
evident  when  staff  at  the  Mecbcal  Foundation  Imsi  cuimmed  Mary 
lo  wnfy  her  sloiy. 

The  Foundation's  loam  of  doctors,  therapists  and  caseworkers  treat 
counsel  and  provide  asastanw  to  people  kke  Mary  suffonrig  from 
the  physical  and  mental  effects  of  torture.  Wo  hauo  helped  over 
10,000  survivors  of  torture  from  85  dtfforeni  countries  lo  overcome 
their  horrifying  mjunei.  and  lo  mgam  their  cefl  betef 

Id  fe  ttis  vital  ■**,  w irfy  m vnfantsy  tarims. 

Our  doctors  often  give  their  nme  and  skills  free,  but  we  srfi  havt- 
& waiting  list  for  our  specialist  servicas  That's  why  we  need  your 
help  urgently.  Please  support  our  work  and  send  a donation  today. 
Thank  you  so  much. 


Umar  tc*  i*  0u  nti  nan  lu  nu,  liom  tfnmulat,  [_  | 


, MEDICAL  FOUNDATION 

Caring  for  Victims  of  Torture 
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Ashdown  main  stumbling  block  to  deal  as  broadcasters  accuse  main  parties  of  jockeying  for  electoral  advantage 

Major-Blair  TV  debate  in  doubt 


Tories 

hail 

‘boom’ 


Andrew  Cult, 
Lawrence  Donegan 
and  Rebecca  Smftfiers 


ROSPECTS  for  an 
unprecedented 
election  debate  be- 
tween John  Major 
and  Tony  Blair 
receded  last  night  after  talks 
between  the  parties  and 
broadcasters  broke  up  with- 
out agreement. 

Negotiators  from  the  BBC 
and  ITV  emerged  from  a 
series  of  meetings  in  frus- 
trated and  downbeat  mood, 
sceptical  about  the  chances  of 
the  debate  going  ahead. 


The  Scottish  National  Party 
was  the  Fust  to  announce 
legal  action  over  proposals  by 
ITV  to  exclude  its  leader,  Alex 
Salmond.  Lawyers  acting  for 
the  SiVP  will  go  to  the  Court 
of  Session  in  Edinburgh  today 
to  seek  an  Interim  Inderdict, 

or  injunction,  to  prevent  the 
debate  being  shown  north  of 
the  border. 

The  Liberal  Democrats, 
who  have  also  threatened 
legal  action,  repeated  their 
claim  that  Paddy  Ashdown 
should  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate fully.  A senior  Liberal 
Democrat  said  another  round 
of  meetings  were  planned  but 
there  would  be  “no  tidy  out- 


come before  Easter”.  The 
broadcasters  accused  the 
main  parties  of  jockeying  for 
electoral  advantage  — while 
expecting  the  broadcasters  to 
resolve  virtually  insurmount- 
able legal  hurdles. 

A BBC  spokesman  said: 
“Talks  are  continuing.  We 
need  all  parties  to  agree  to  the 
same  fair  format  which  hag  so 
for  eluded  us  alL" 

But  one  BBC  insider  said- 
“There  is  a long  way  to  go. 
People  are  going  to  have  to 
concede  terms  on  all  sides  be- 
fore we  can  go  ahead."  The 
BBC  has  proposed  a single  de- 
bate chaired  by  David  Dimb- 
leby.  ITV  sources  said  virtu- 


ally- no  progress  had  been 
made  and  the  process  was  al- 
most at  a stalemate. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  net- 
work, which  has  proposed 
two  90-minute  debates 
chaired  by  Jonathan  Dirab- 
leby  and  featuring  Sue  Law- 

ley  and  Alastair  Siewart. 

would  only  say:  “Negotiations 
are  proceeding.” 

The  main  stumbling  block 
has  been  over  how  Mr  Ash- 
down should  be  accommo- 
dated. Lord  Holme,  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats  chief 
negotiator,  said  on  Radio  4's 
Today  programme:  "What  we 
won’t  accept  is  the  spectacle 
of  Mr  Blair  and  Mr  Major  in- 


side the  house  and  Paddy  { 
Ashdown  in  a bicycle  shed,  a j 
little  ghetto  of  his  own.  being 
interviewed.  We  want  him  to  j 
participate  in  the  debate.” 

A Labour  spokesman  said: 
"Negotiations  are  nowhere 
near  complete  yet.  There  is 
still  a long  way  to  go-  w*'re 
not  getting  ourselves  caught 
up  in  an  exercise  vulnerable 
to  legal  action". 

The  Conservatives  again 
accused  Labour  of  stalling. 
Party  chairman  Brian  Nla- 
whinney  has  said  the  party 
agrees  die  "fundamental  prin- 
ciples” of  the  BBC  and  ITV 
proposals. 

Marion  Bowman,  deputy  I 


controller  of  factual  pro- 
grammes for  the  ITV  Network 
Centre,  and  Nigel  Dacre.  head 
of  ITV  news  programmes  for 

ITS.  yesterday  met  Michael 
Dobbs,  from  the  Conserva- 
tives. Lord  Irvine,  from 
Labour,  and  Lord  Holme. 

Tony  wan,  chief  executive 
of  BBC  News,  and  Anne  SIo- 
man,  the  corporation’s  chief 
I political  adviser,  had  separate 
-meetings  with  each  of  the 
three  party  negotiators. 

Mike  Russell,  the  SNFs 
chief  executive  said  ft  had  de- 
cided to  take  action  against 
the  Scottish,  and  Grampian 
ITV  stations  after  the  net- 
work confirmed  Mr  Salmond 


was  not  part  oT  Its  proposed.  It 
may  also  take  action  against 
the  BBC. 

A foil  court  hearing  is 
likely  later  this  week.  Mr 
Russell  said  the  party's  legal 
advice  was  a dehate  without 
Mr  Salmond  would  breach 
ITVs  rules. 

"London's  intention  to  im- 
pose it’s  view  of  the  election 
is  not  only  an  Insult  to  the  72 
SNP  candidates  running  in 
this  election  but  also  to  the 
wishes  of  that  proportion  of 
the  Scottish  electorate  which 
supports  an  independent  Scot- 
land.” he  said. 

ITV  last  night  declined  to 
comment  on  the  SNP’s  move. 


Sketch 


Paddy 

buses 

into 

battle 

in 

Middle 

England 


I "HERE  WAS  some  con- 
I fusion  at  ll.33am.  The 
I Liberal  Democrat  sup- 
porter eagerly  told  us  that 
the  bus  was  on  its  way.  Just 
around  the  corner  In  fact. 

And  there  it  was —Paddy 
Ashdown’s  bigidea  of  the 
election.  He  was  going  to 
travel  around  the  country 
in  a fairground  attraction 
called  Wipeout  where,  for  a 
small  fee,  people  are  hurled 
around  a spinning  barrel 
until  their  stomach  loses 
contact  with  their  lnnch. 

“Er,  no."  the  supporter 
said.  “The  campaign  bus  is 
behind  the  Wipeout  lorry.” 
That  is  a shame.  As  with 
any  good  political  idea,  it 
would  immediately  be 
pounced  on  by  the  other 
party. 

John  Major  could  whizz 


Paddy  Ashdown,  the  Liberal  Democrat  leader,  alights  from  his  battle  bus  yesterday,  as  his  campaign  hit  the  road  in  Abingdon  pwotoghaw:  martin  aboles 


around  on  Waltzer.  where 
you  are  tossed  first  one  way 
and  then  another  in  a des- 
perate attempt  to  face  the 
right  direction.  Of  course, 
just  to  catch  everybody  off 
guard,  he  would  start  the 
fair  two  weeks  early. 

Tony  Blair  would  be  a 
traveller  on  the  Tunnel  of 
Love.  Full  of  smiles,  a ride 
that  has  no  shocking  sur- 
prises. Just  lots  oflove 
hearts  and  a jolly  nice  time. 

The  Scottish  Nationalists 
would  be  on  the  Ghost 
Train.  Popular  in  the  1970s, 
but  now  far  too  scary  to 
contemplate. 

Yesterday  Paddy  was  the 
first  party  leader  to  unveil 
his  Battle  Bus.  like  reveal- 
ing a new  toy  to  jealous 
schoolmates.  Then  the 
charabanc  was  off.  To  Ab- 


ingdon. a middle  England 
town  where  schools  are  so 
short  of  money  that  the 
headmaster  of  Rushcom- 
mon  Primary  spent  half 
term  basking  In  Co  vent 
Garden. 

There  Is  a hierarchy  to 
meeting  people  and  shaking 
their  hands.  Top  of  the  list 
are  mothers  with  monsey- 
brown  hair  and  a child  in 
tow.  Paddy  met  them  a lot. 

Second  are  fathers  with 
mousey-brown  hair  and  a 
child  in  tow.  Hemet  them  a 
lot  as  well,  asking  them 
about  education.  “Have  the 
cuts  really  affected  yon?”  be 
said  to  one  suitably 
mousey-brown  man.  “Can’t 
comment.  I’m  afraid,”  the 
man  said.  “Tm  a local  gov- 
ernment officer.  ’ ’ Civil  ser- 
vants. they  get  everywhere. 


Bottom  of  the  list  are 
teenage  boys  with  shaven 
blond  hair  who  follow  you 
about  shouting  helpful 
things  like  “Hello  Mom” 
and  "Who  the  hell  is  that?” 
Paddy  got  a couple  of  those 
but  despatched  them  with  a 
firm  look,  the  type  no  donbt 
learned  while  studying 
parachute-jumping  at  RAF 
Abingdon  many  years  ago. 

Another  new  and  more 
disturbing  member  of  the 
public  is  the  born-again 
Christian.  “What  has  Jesus 
Christ  done  for  you  person- 
ally?” Alan  Bourne  asked 
Paddy.  “He  has  provided 
me  with  a code  of  living  that 
I wish  to  observe,”  Paddy 
replied.  “That  was  the 
wrong  answer,"  said  Mr 
Bourne  before  rushing  over 
to  the  flower  staLL 


“That  will  be  £1.”  the 
stallholder  said,  handing 
over  a bunch  of  daffodils. 
Paddy  had  a resources  prob- 
lem which  could  not  be 
solved  by  raising  taxes. 
“Can  anyone  lend  me  50p?” 

One  youth  was  particu- 
larly persistent  Paddy  eyed 
him  suspiciously,  the 
cropped  hair  arousing  his 
Special  Boat  Squadron  an- 
tennae. The  youth  met 
Paddy  outside  the  super- 
market of  the  same  name. 
"So  where  do  you  work?" 
Paddy  enquired. 

Rapier  questions  com- 
plete, it  was  off  down  the 
high  street  and  into  Thorn- 
ton’s chocolate  shop.  Paddy 
made  an  admission,  a brave 
one.  He  is  a chocoholic. 

The  manager  made  an  ad- 
mission. A braver  one. 


Chocolate  John  Majors 
were  selling  quicker  than 
Chocolate  Paddys.  So  that’s 
any  hope  of  a Liberal  Demo- 
crat gain  In  Oxford  West 
and  Abingdon  oat  of  the 
window.  The  prospective 
candidate.  Evan  Harris,  the 
spitting  image  of  Sebastian 
Coe,  looked  depressed. 

In  the  cause  of  scrupulous 
even-handedness.  I can  also 
reveal  that  Chocolate  Tony 
Blairs  are  a poor  third 
place,  just  ahead  of  Scream- 
ing Lord  Sntch. 

Then  it  was  off  to  Abing- 
don College  of  Further  Edu- 
cation to  meet  media  stu- 
dents. They  interviewed 
him  diligently  about  educa- 
tion and  jobs.  On  their  desks 
were  useful  tomes  such  as 
Media  and  Disasters  and 
Getting  Into  Poetry. 


Paddy  doesn't  have  time 
to  read  much,  apart  from 
party  briefings  and  Pri- 
mary Colors,  which  he  said 
he  had  almost  finished. 

But  he  seems  to  have 
missed  the  point  of  the 
American  campaign  book. 
Triangulation  means  tak- 
ing the  best  bits  from  the 
main  party.  Not  the  worst, 
like  promising  to  put  up 
taxes. 

“Do  you  think  there 
should  be  a statutory 
requirement  to  provide 
youth  clubs?”  Paddy  asked 
the  students.  A brilliant 
ploy  to  get  all  those  sullen 
youngsters  back  into  the  po- 
litical debate.  You  can  see  It 
now.  thousands  of  teen- 
agers marching  the  streets 
to  demand  more  table  ten- 
nis and  flat  Coke. 


figures 

continued  from  page  1 
nomie  gains  of  t be  iwst  few 
years,  threatening  jobs  and 
leading  to  higher  taxes. 

According  to  the  invisibles 
sector's  lobby  group,  British 
invisibles,  the  recottl  invisi- 
bles surplus  was  largely  due 
to  the  £10.3  billion  surplus  cm 
direct  investment  overseas  by 
UK  companies.  International 
companies  such  ;ts  BP.  Unil- 
ever and  Glaxo-WoUcomc, 
which  helped  reap  £13.7 
Milton  net  earnings  on  their 
overseas  assets  Iasi  year. 

British  Invisibles-  eco- 
nomic adviser.  Duncan 
McKenzie,  said  that  the 
strength  of  the  American 
economy  — the  heme  of  al- 
most one  third  of  UK  overseas 
Investment  — had  boosted  the 
earnings,  but  he  also  noted 
benefits  from  "efficiency  and 
rationalisation  measures”. 

Financial  institutions  and 


Today’s  new 
figures  are  another 
vote  of  confidence 
in  Britain* 


business  services  corned  a 
combined  £14.2  billion  in  1996. 
with  companies  offering  con- 
sultancy advice  ranging  from 
engineering  to  legal  work  ex- 
panding rapidly. 

Separate  official  data  pub- 
lished yesterday  confirmed 
that  the  UK  economy  ex- 
panded by  2.6  per  cent  in  1996. 
roughly  in  line  with  the 
Chancellor’s  Budget  forecast. 

A fresh  breakdown  of  each 
sector  of  the  economy  showed 
that  the  biggest  Increases  in 
the  financial  and  business 
service  sectors  and  areas  [ike 
rentals  of  services  ranging 
from  videos  to  private  jets 
since  1988  were  the  main 
drivers  of  the  upturn. 

Consumer  spending  was 
buoyant  at  4 per  cent,  but  the 
savings  ratio  — the  indica- 
tion of  consumers'  reluctance 
to  deplete  their  funds  — 
remained  relatively  stable. 

Mr  Clarke  said:  "We  have 
national  accounts  showing  a 
savings  ratio  running  at  a 
historically  high  level  for  a 
period  of  growth.  This  boom 
is  not  a consumer  bubble. 

“On  present  policies  we  can 
and  will  achieve  lending 
growth  and  low  Inflation  over 
the  coming  years." 


Balance  of  payments 

UK  payments.  £bn 


The  acrid  smell  of 


Those  who  nearly  got  away 


a country  divided 


First  night 


Lyn  Gardner 


Goliath 

The  Phoenix,  Leicester 

BRITAIN  bums  in  Bry- 
ony Lavery’s  “theatre 
piece"  (very  definitely 
not  a play).  It  takes  its  inspira- 
tion from  Anna  Deavere 
Smith's  American  reportage 
theatre  Fires  In  The  Mirror 
and.  more  specifically,  from 
Beatrix  Campbell’s  hook 
about  the  riots  that  broke  out 
all  over  Britain  in  the  summer 
of  1991. 

“I  can  smell  myself  burning, 
like  a Sunday  roast”  the  ado- 
lescent joyrider  Gary  jokes  as 
his  life  seeps  out  on  to  the 
Whitley  Bay  road  after  a 
130mph  encounter  with  a 
lamp-post  In  the  Ely  district 
of  Cardiff.  Mr  Rasul,  an  Asian 
grocer  who  has  built  up  a suc- 
cessful business  over  20  years, 
flees  when  a dispute  with  his 
white  neighbour  turns  nasty 
and  his  shop  is  besieged  by 
youths  and  fire  bombed. 

On  the  Blackbird  Leys  es- 
tate in  Oxford,  the  smell  is  of 
burning  rubber  as  cocky 
young  men  make  stolen  GTIs 
dance  on  their  wheels  and 
turn  the  area  into  a no-go  zone 
for  the  police.  On  the 
Meadoweil  estate  in  Tyneside, 
the  residents  torch  the  local 
shops,  youth  club  and  electric- 
ity substation,  blacking  out 
their  own  estate.  Hope,  who 
has  lost  all  hope — “Well,  God. 
I don’t  think  you  get  up  north 
much” — cowers  in  her  home. 
Others  bring  out  the  sand- 
wiches and  settle  down  to 
watch.  “These  people  are  not 
(top  rived,”  a policeman  says. 
‘They  wear  designer  clothes." 


In  Sue  Parrish's  expertly 
judged  production  for  the 
Sphinx  Theatre  Company,  the 
sounds  of  breaking  glass  and 
foe  screech  of  car  tyres  mingle 
with  the  strains  of  Elgar  and 
John  of  Gaunt’s  Sceptred  Isle 
speech.  Amid  foe  leaping 
flames  and  pools  of  acrid 
smoke,  what  we  see  is  a 
dazzlingly  clear  vision  of  a 
country  divided,  where  neigh- 
bour is  set  against  neighbour, 
white  against  black,  young 
against  old  and  lads  against 
lasses.  As  Campbell  wrote  in 
the  introduction  to  her  book: 
“The  riots  of  the  nineties  are  as 
much  against  the  community 
as  they  are  about  it;  indeed, 
they  render  the  very  concept  of 
‘community’  problematic." 

How  to  dramatise  such  stuff 
is  foe  question.  Lavery’s  inter- 
cut monologues,  offering  the 
perspectives  of  residents,  trad- 
ers. community  leaders  and 
policemen,  fit  foe  hill  nicely. 
Even  more  interestingly,  all 
the  characters  are  played  by 
Nichola  McAuliffe,  who  swaps 
accent  gender,  race  and  class 
with  breathtaking  aplomb. 

One  moment  McAuliffe  is 
an  Asian  community  leader 
asking  her  community  to  stay 
calm;  the  next  she  is  a softly- 
spoken  chief  constable  assur- 
ing the  public  he  Is  a new 
broom  that  will  sweep  dean; 
then  she  becomes  a black  rap- 
per, leader  of  the  Blackbird 
Leys  Massives.  It  is  an  aston- 
ishing display  that  never  de- 
scends into  caricature  but  por- 
trays the  full,  flawed 
humanity  of  people  living  on 
the  edge  and  those  that  try  to 
contain  them. 

Kendra  UUy art’s  set,  a little 
art  deco  greenhouse  with  bro- 
ken panes,  provides  a power- 
ful image  of  shattered  hope 
and  fragmented  lives  and  a 
reminder  that  they  are  seldom 
easily  mended. 


It  was  the  most  auda- 
cious attempted  break- 
out from  the  Maze  since 
1983  when  38  IRA  terror- 
ists staged  the  biggest 
ever  escape  in  United 
Kingdom  prison  history. 

They  used  a kitchen 
lorry  then  in  what  was  a 
relatively  unsophisti- 
cated plan:  this  time,  the 
inmates  of  the  same 
Block  7k  a prison  within 
the  prison,  favoured  a 
method  straight  out  of  a 
second  worla  war  movie. 
Unsupervised  by  prison 
officers  for  a year,  they 
had  tunnelled  to  within  30 
metres  of  freedom. 

Those  who  would  have 
escaped  included  the 
most  notorious  of  Repub- 
licans. Among  them,  Pat- 
rick Magee,  convicted 
over  the  Brighton  bomb- 
ing; and  Thomas  Quigley, 
serving  five  life  sentences 
for  London  bombings  in 
which  three  died. 


James  Canning.  Aged  40. 
Known  as  Wee  Jimmy.  IRA 
quartermaster  who  was 
sentenced  in  1993  to  30 
years'  imprisonment  for 
conspiring  to  cause 
explosions  and  possessing 
88  pounds  ofSemtex  explo- 
sive. Played  a pivotal  part 
in  the  IRA’s  mainland 
bombing  campaign  during 
the  1980s  and  early  1990. 


Paul  Kavanagb.  Aged  33. 
Sentenced  alongside  Quig- 
ley In  February  1985.  Also 
given  five  life  sentences.  As 
•well  as  the  Oxford  Street 
bomb  believed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  planting  bombs 
outside  legal  and  military 
targets.  Both  men  were  ar- 
rested after  their  finger- 
prints were  found  on  a 
huge  cache  of  explosives  in 
some  woodland  In 
Oxfordshire. 


Thomas  Quigley.  Aged  33. 
Given  five  life  sentences  in 
1985  for  his  part  in  a 
month-long  bombing  cam- 
paign in  London  in  which 
three  people  were  killed. 
Was  found  guilty  of  plant- 
ing the  bomb  that  killed  the 
explosives  expert,  Kenneth 
Howarth,  in  October  1981 
in  a Wimpey  bar  in  Oxford 
Street.  London. 


Patrick  Magee.  Age  45. 
Known  as  the  Brighton 
Bomber.  Convicted  in  1985 
for  planting  the  bomb  at  the 
Grand  Hotel.  Brighton, 
during  the  Conservative 
Party’s  conference  in 
which  five  people  died.  Ma- 
gee was  given  eight  life  sen- 
tences and  the  judge  at  his 
Old  Bailey  trial  recom- 
mended he  should  serve  a 
minimum  of  35  years. 


Gerard  Marfttn.  Aged  35. 
Believed  to  be  an  ERA  “gen- 
eral”. Sentenced  In  October 
1994  to  23  years’  imprison- 
ment. Held  responsible  for 
planting  12  bombs  in  Lon- 
don in  October  1993.  Ten 
exploded,  causing  severe 
damage,  but  no-one  was 
killed.  The  police  believed 
he  Intended  to  plant  10 
more. 


No  large  lump  sums 
to  pay.  No  interest  to  pay. 
No  need  to  hang  about. 
Call  now  for  details. 
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Candle-lit  vigil  as  senate  rejects  euthanasia 


Australia 


repeals 

world’s 

first 

right-to- 
die  law 


Christopher  Zinn  in  Sydney 
and  John  Mullin  on  a vote  that 

^ the  faCe  of  popular  opinion  Dr  Philip  Nitschke.  who  helped  four  people  die  by  lethal  injection,  with  the  euthanasia  apparatus-  The  com  pater  asks  patients  to  confirm  their  decision  by  choosing  ’yes'  on  the  keyboard 


THE  Australian  par- 
liament yesterday 
overturned  the 
world’s  first  and 
only  euthanasia 
law,  nine  months  after  the 
Northern  Territory  intro- 
duced It  to  let  the  term  many 
HI  commit  assisted  suicide. 

Under  the  legislation,  four 
people  had  been  helped  to 
their  deaths  using  a computer 
programme  which  delivered  a 
lethal  injection  30  seconds 
alter  they  affirmed  their  desire 
to  die  by  typing  on  a keyboard. 

Philip  Nitschke.  a doctor 
based  in  Darwin  who  helped 
all  four  die,  burned  a copy  of 
the  new  bill  outside  Parlia- 
ment House  in  Canberra  yes- 
terday after  the  senate,  the 
upper  chamber,  voted  33-33  to 
override  the  Northern  Tern- 
tray's  Rights  of  the  Termi- 
nally m ACL 

' A leading  campaigner  for  eu- 
; rtinnasta  Dr  Nitschke  accused 
parliament  of  betraying  die 
terminally  ill,  particularly  two 
people  who  were  preparing  to 
die.  They  had  already  com- 
pleted the  strict  legal  require- 
ments to  win  the  right  to  as- 
sisted Suicide.  An  wmpndment 
to  exempt  them  from  yester- 
day’s decision  failed. 

Dr  Nitschke  predicted  a 
battle  to  restore  euthanasia  to 
the  statute  books.  He  said  the 
legislation  had  been  shown  to 
be  viable.  "It  didn’t  spell  the 
end  of  the  world;  the  sky 
didn’t  collapse;  we  got  work- 
able legislation.  Opponents  of 
this  progressive  change  can 
never  apin  say  that  this  law 
doesn’t  work.  The  world  will 
never  be  the  same  again.” 
Robert  Marr,  from  the  Co- 
alition for  Voluntary  Eutha- 
nasia, said  polls  showed  that 
three-quarters  of  Australians 
supported  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory's law.  He  predicted  the 
medical  profession  would 
ignore  its  repeal. 


“As  a doctor,  I know  eutha- 
nasia. goes  on  every  day  in 
our  hospitals  for  compassion- 
ate reasons.  I believe  what  the 
euthanasia  debate  was  about 
was  giving  patients  a right  to 
legally  request  and  receive 
medical  assistance  to  end 
their  suffering  and  I thinv  pa- 
tients today  want  that  right” 

Euthanasia  had  never  be- 
fore had  any  legal  footing 
anywhere  in  the  world.  In  the 
United  States,  a federal  court 
blocked  a voluntary  euthana- 
sia law  from  taking  effect  in 
Oregon  despite  its  approval  in 
a 1995  referendum.  Similar 
measures  were  defeated  In 
Washington  state  in  1991  and 
a year  later  in  California. 
Dutch  doctors  may  perform 
mercy  vnuwgs  within  strict 
legal  guidelines,  but  euthana- 
sia is  technically  illegal. 

Yesterday's  senate  vote  con- 
firms the  decision  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  the 
lower  chamber.  Last  Novem- 
ber, it  voted  by  an  85-35  ma- 
jority to  back  Liberal  back- 
bencher Kevin  Andrews’  bin, 
demanding  that  parliament 
use  its  powers  to  overturn  the 
Northern  Territory’s  law. 

Although  legal,  Mr  An- 
drews’ hill  broke  convention 
by  intervening  in  the  territo- 
ry’s affairs.  The  move  would 
not  have  been  possible  if  any 
of  the  six  more  autonomous 
Australian  states  had  passed 
the  legislation. 

Among  those  backing  the 
bUl  was  the  prime  minister. 
John  Howard.  He  told  parlia- 
ment in  December  “I  think 
there  have  got  to  he  some  ab- 
solutes in  life,  and  respect  for 
human  life  is  one  of  those.  I 
know  that's  not  a popular 
view  of  a lot  of  people  if- yon 
read  the  polls,  but  that’s  my 
personal  view.” 

The  legislation  to  allow  eu- 
thanasia was  enacted  in  the 
Northern  Territory  last  July 


The  man  dubbed 
both  mercy  killer 
and  Dr  Death 


Janet  Mills,  from  Darwin,  chose  to  end  her  life  in  January 


Ed  VuOkamy 

DR  PHILIP  Nitschke. 
based  in  Darwin,  has 
carved  his  name  into 
the  history  of  medicine 
with  the  “mercy  killing**  of 
four  patients. 

Under  the  Northern  Ter- 
ritory law,  repealed  yester- 
day, Dr  Nitschke  developed 
software  which  enabled 
people  to  kill  themselves  by 
following  instructions  on  a 
lap-top  computer.  He  pro- 
grammed the  machines  so 
that  three  simple  com- 
mands would  deliver  fatal 
doses  of  drugs. 


Dr  Nitschke  became  the 
first  doctor  to  perform  a le- 
gally-sanctioned assisted 
suicide  in  September  last 
year,  when  he  connected  a 
former  pilot.  Bob  Dent, 
aged  66,  to  his  equipment 
and  injected  him  with  bar- 
biturates and  muscle  relax- 
ant. Dent  was  suffering 
from  prostate  cancer  and 
“in  conjunction  with  his 
wife.”  said  Dr  Nitschke. 
“he  chose  a time  and  asked 
for  assistance”. 

The  doctor  was  quickly 
dubbed  Doctor  Death  by 
religions  groups  and  met 
strong  opposition  from 
groups  such  as  Right  to  Life  i 


Australia,  headed  by  Mar- 
garet Tigh. 

The  second  person  to 
choose  to  die.  on  January  2, 
was  Janet  Mills,  aged  52. 
She  had  been  given  only 
weeks  to  live  when  she 
travelled  to  the  Northern 
Territory  from  South  Aus- 
tralia to  take  advantage  of 
the  law.  Suffering  from  a 
rare  skin  cancer,  she  gave  a 
press  conference  at  Dent’s 
Darwin  home,  telling  the 
country  she  had  been 
reduced  to  “begging  for 
help”. 

She  told  her  family,  gath- 
ered at  the  bedside,  that  she 
had  found  “peace  at  last” 
as  she  died. 

The  third  patient  to  die, 
on  January  22.  was  a man 
aged  69,  with  stomach  can- 
cer, who  preferred  to 
remain  anonymous.  A 70- 
year-old  woman  from 
Sydney,  who  also  wished  to 
remain  anonymous,  was 
the  fourth  and  last  person 
to  choose  medically  super- 
vised suicide,  earlier  this 
month. 


Right  to  life’s  Margaret  Ugh 


only: after  a long  debate.  It 
was  proposed  by  a former 
chief  minister  whose  mother 
had  died  in  pain  after  a long 
illness.  It  was  condemned  by 
church,  political  and  Aborigi- 
nal leaders. 

Terminally  ID  people  bad  to 
have  the  support  of  three  doc- 
tors, including  a psychiatrist 
before  they  could  obtain  per- 
mission to  die.  People  trav- 
elled to  the  territory  to  take 
advantage  of  its  law. 

The  first  to  die  under  the 
legislation  was  Bob  Peck, 
aged  66,  from  Darwin,  who 
was^terminally-m  with  can- 
cer.-He  used  the  computer 
system  in  September  to  end 
what  be  called  “a  roller- 
coaster of  pain”. 

A South  Australian  woman. 


The  other  TOTP  signs  off 


World’s  longest 
running  radio 
pop  show  axed 

Dan  CUaister 

Arts  Correspondent  j 

THE  man  Princess  Marga- 
ret once  accused  of 
“starting  all  this  pop  DJ 
lark”  signs  off  this  week  after 
32  years  hosting  what  is 
thought  to  be  the  world's  long- 
est-running pop  radio  show. 

It  helped  to  bring  British 
acts  such  as  the  Rolling 
Stones  and  the  Beatles  to  au- 
diences in  developing 
countries  and  turned  pre- 
senter Brian  Matthew  into  a 
“guru  of  pop”.  But  this  week 
sees  the  last  show  as  Top  Of 
The  Pops  — not  to  be  con- 
fused with  its  television 
equivalent  — Call?  foul  cf  “*e 
BBC’s  quest  for  cost- 
effectivenes.  - . , 

‘Tra  aot  at  all  bitter  about 
it”  said  Brian  Matthew,  who 
recorded  the  final  edition  last 
week.  "It  is  the  current  lace  eff 


Brian  Matthew:  ‘About  time 
they  pensioned  mo  off 

the  BBC.  And  I’d  been  saying 
to  them  for  quite  a while  that 
H was  about  time  they  pen- 
sioned me  off’’  . . 

Top  Of  The  Pops,  recorded 
in  London  and  sent  for  broad- 
cast overseas,  was  launched 
In  November  1964  by  the  then 
BBC  Transcription  Service, 
following  the  success  of  Sat- 
urday Club,  an  early  pop  pro- 


gramme also  presented  by 
Matthew.  Like  Saturday  Club, 
the  early  programmes  fea- 
tured specially  recorded  ses- 
sions by  the  likes  of  the  Bea- 
tles, the  Rolling  Stones,  Dusty 
Springfield  and  the  Bee  Gees. 

“It  was  always  current  and 
the  aim  was  to  pick  out  what 
was  going  to  be  a hit.  Of 
course  by  the  late  eighties  and 
early  nineties  I had  no  idea,” 
said  Matthew,  who  is  69.  The 
first  programme  opened  with 
Groovin'  by  Manfred  Mann, 
followed  by  Val  Doonican’s 
Walk  Tall  The  final  pro- 
gramme features  Cast  Seal. 
Supergrass  and  Texas. 

The  popularity  of  the  pro- 
gramme, which  was  never 
broadcast  in  Britain,  placed 
Matthew  in  some  unlikely  sit- 
uations. “I  once  had  a call  in 
i the  late  sixties  to  go  to  Sweden 
where  I bad  been  voted  num- 
I her  one  DJ.  They  regarded  it 
j as  the  best  means  of  teaming 
j colloquial  English.” 

But  Princess  Margaret  can- 
I not  rest  easy  just  yet  The 
! man  who  started  the  pop  DJ 
i lark  still  presents  Sounds  of 
; the  Sixties  on  Radio  2,  its 

1 most  popular  programme. 


Janet  Mills,  aged  52,  ended 
her  life  in  January,  and  a 
third  person,  whose  family 
requested  no  details  be 
released,  died  later  the  same 
month.  A 70-year-old  woman 
from  Sydney,  whose  identity 
was  not  disclosed,  also  opted 
for  medically  supervised  sui- 
cide earlier  this  mouth. 

As  supporters  of  euthanasia 
held  a candle-lit  vigil  outside, 
the  senate  was  voting  on  non- 
party  lines  alter  heated  de- 
bate. 

Bob  Brown,  a Greens  sena- 
tor, asked  anti -euthanasia 
senators:  “How  can  you  say: 
*We  will  not  let  you  do  it,  we 
will  intervene,  we  know  bet- 
ter than  you  do,  notwith- 
standing your  pain,  your  suf- 
fering, your  indignity?’." 


Plan  to  foster 
boy  with  gay 
couple  blocked 

Sarah  Bosatey 

PLANS  to  place  an  ll-year- 
old  boy  with  gay  foster 
parents  are  likely  to  be  put  on 
hold,  Southwark  social  ser- 
vices said  yesterday,  after 
protests  by  his  natural 
mother  in  a newspaper. 

Outraged  comments  made 
by  the  . boy's  mother  and 
grandmother  appeared  In  the 
Mirror  on  Monday  after  the 
boy  had  spent  the  weekend 
with  the  gay  couple. 

But  the  London  borough 
pointed  out  last  night  that  the 
two  relatives  had  failed  to  at- 
tend meetings  to  discuss  the 
boy's  future  and  had  said 
nothing  to  social  workers  of 
their  concerns. 

The  boy  was  voluntarily 
put  in  care  by  his  mother  a 
year  ago. 

A spokesman  for  South- 
work  said:  “In  the  light  of 
recent  media  attention,  the 
need  to  safeguard  the  welfare 

of  the  child  and  not  jeopardise 
placement,  the  situation  is 
likely  to  be  put  on  hold-” 
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1 5-year  minimum  sentence  imposed 


Hitman  brought  in  to  end  feud  jailed 
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Tangled  London 
gangland  war 
cost  eight  lives, 
Old  Bailey  told 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


AN-EX  IRA  man, 
hired  by  London 
gangsters  to  end  a 
feud  which  police 
believe  claimed 
eight  lives  was  jailed  for  Life 
at  the  Old  Bailey  yesterday 
with  a recommendation  that 
he  served  at  least  15  years. 

Michael  Boyle,  aged  49,  of 
Inchi co re,  Dublin,  was  found 
guilty  of  attempting  to  mur- 
der Tony  Brindle.  a member 
of  a south  London  family  in- 
volved in  complicated  feuds 
with  rival  gangs,  the  Arifs 
and  the  Dalys. 

In  August  1991.  one  of  the 
Brindle  brothers.  David,  was 
drinking  in  the  Bell  in  Wal- 
worth when  he  and  a by- 
stander. Stanley  Silk,  were 
shot  dead  by  two  gunmen  who 
shouted:  ~This  one’s  for 
Abbi."  The  reference  was  to 
Ahmet  “Abbi”  Abdullah!  who 
had  been  shot  dead  in  a bet- 
ting shop  in  Walworth  that 
March.  Abdullahi  was  linked 
to  the  Arifs  whose  criminal 
activity  was  largely  disrupted 
when  two  brothers,  Dennis 
and  Mehmet.  were  jailed  for 
armed  robbery  in  1991. 

Two  of  David  Brindle's 
bothers.  Patrick  and  Tony, 
were  cleared  of  Abdullahi 's 
murder  at  the  Old  Bailey  after 
witnesses  bad  given  evidence 
from  behind  a screen  to  pre- 
serve their  anonymity'. 

No  one  was  ever  arrested 


for  the  David  Brindle  murder 
but  it  was  widely  attributed 
to  Jimmy  Moody,  an  armed 
robber  turned  hitman  who 
had  escaped  from  Brixton 
prison  with  IRA  man  Gerard 
Tuite  in  1980.  In  June  1993. 
Moody  was  killed  in  the  Royal 
Hotel  in  Hackney'  by  a man 
who  shot  him  four  times  with 
a Webley  .38  revolver,  cursing 
him  as  he  did  so.  Friends  of 
the  Brindles  claimed  he  had 
had  his  just  deserts.  No  one 
has  been  charged  with  his 
murder. 

Two  victims  of  mistaken 
identity  were  Mike  McCor- 
mack aged  59,  and  John 
Ogden,  aged  34,  who  were 
shot  at  point  blank  range  in 
the  street  in  Balhaxn,  south 
London  in  October  1994. 
Police  believe  two  other  men 
have  died  In  the  gang  war. 

Others  escaped  with  their 
lives.  George  Brindle'  was 
shot  in  November  1994  but 
survived.  Police  believe  the 
incident  was  connected  to  the 
feud. 

Into  this  complex  web  of 
strike  and  counter-strike,  the 
like  of  which  had  not  been 
seen  since  the  days  of  the 
Krays  and  the  Richardsons, 
came  Michael  Boyle.  He  had 
been  recruited,  the  court  was 
told,  because  Peter  Daly 
wanted  the  feud  sorted  out. 

Boyle,  a Former  IRA  man, 
experienced  in  dose  combat, 
familiar  with  firearms  and 
not  known  to  the  London 
underworld  or  the  English 
police,  made  the  ideal  hitman. 


it  was  believed.  At  one  stage 
there  were  plans  to  kill  all  the 
remaining  Brindle  brothers 
simultaneously,  much  in  the 
style  of  a Mafia  hit 

Unbeknown  to  Daly,  Doyle 
was  also  an  informer  for  the 
Garda  in  Dublin.  He  told 
them  about  the  proposal  and 
was  surprised  that  his  hand- 
lers tried  to  discourage  him 
because  he  thought  that  they 
would  not  be  bothered  since  it 
was  not  on  their  patch. 

Boyle  was  described  as  a 
commando  type  . He  claimed 
that  he  had  been  an  Intelli- 
gence-gatherer for  the  IRA 

and  was  jailed  for  10  years  in 
1969  for  possession  of  fire- 
arms but  the  conviction  was 
quashed  on  appeal.  He  was 
given  12  years  for  kidnapping 
and  taking  a man  hostage  at 

gunpoinL 

Boyle  had  been  filled  in  on 
the  feud  in  August  1994.  “It 
was  put  squarely  to  me  that 
the  only  solution  was  to  take 
Anthony  Brindle  out,  that  he 
was  the  main  driving  force 
and  couldn’t  be  reasoned 
with.  1 made  it  dear  that  I 
wasn’t  taking  part  In  a mur- 
der." he  said  in  court 

He  claimed  that  he  had  sug- 
gested that  a video  of  Brindle 
qttenri  ing  all  his  usual  haunts 
and  showing  the  home 
addresses  of  other  members 
of  the  Brindle  family  should 
be  made.  The  video  would 
conclude  with  footage  of  an 
explosion  filmed  in  Ireland 
and  would  then  be  shown  to 
the  Brindles  to  warn  them  of 
the  superior  firepower  and  in- 
telligence Of  their  enemies. 

He  claimed  he  had  gone 
ahead  with  the  shooting  be- 
cause his  girlfriend  was 
under  threat  and  he  had  in- 
tended only  to  wound 
Brindle.  The  jury  did  not  ac- 
cept this. 

It  had  heard  that  police 
marksmen,  disguised  as  gas 
men,  shot  down  Boyle  as  he 
attempted  to  carry  out  the 
contract  killing  outside  Brin- 
dle’s  home  in  Rotberhitbe, 
south  London. 

Boyle  fired  three  bullets 


David  Brindle  . . . killed  In 
reprisal  for  earlier  murder 


Peter  Daly  • ■ ■ allegedly 
wanted  feud  sorting  out 


Tony  Brindle.  member  of  criminal  family  and  target  of  ex-IRA  man,  and  (above  left)  Rotherhithe  scene  of  the  shooting 


Jimmy  Moody . . . alleged 
killer  who  was  shot  down 


into  his  intended  victim,  and 
was  “intent  on  finishing  him 
off”  when  two  armed  officers 
opened  fire,  said  Nigel 
Sweeney,  prosecuting.  “Fear- 
ing for  Mr  Brindle’s  life  — 
and  their  own  — they  fired  14 
shots  at  Boyle  with  their 
rifles." 

The  South  East  regional 
crime  squad  had  long  been  on 
Boyle's  trail.  Boyle  seemed  to 
be  aware  that  he  was  being 
followed  because  he  started 
taking  anti-surveillance  pre- 
cautions but  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  unaware  of  some  of  the 
more  subtle  trailing.  Female 


detectives,  including  a young 
Asian  woman,  werelogging 
his  movements.  Old-style  vil- 
lains from  Dublin  may  well 
have  felt  that  they  could  “spot 
a copper”  but  not  anticipated 
that  a small  Asian  woman  in 
a pub  was  an  undercover 
officer. 

Tbe  police  were  also 
shadowing  another  man, 
David  Roads,  5L  whom  they 
believed  was  acting  as  a quar- 
ter-master. When  his  Croydon 
lock-up  was  raided  the  day 
after  the  raid,  explosives  and 
detonators  were  found  there. 
Roads,  described  in  court  as 


“more  Ronnie  Barker  than 
Ronnie  Kray”,  claimed  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  them. 

He  was  cleared  of  attempted 
murder  and  possessing  fire- 
arms with  intent  to  endanger 
life  but  was  convicted  of  pos- 
sessing an  explosive  sub- 
stance, possessing  firearms 
without  a certificate,  hand- 
ling stolen  goods  and  having  a 
false  instrument  with  intent 
and  was  jailed  for  10  years. 

Commander  Roy  Clark,  the 
head  of  SERCS,  made  the  de- 
cision not  to  alert  Brindle  in 
case  he  went  into  hiding  and 
the  feud  merely  resumed  at  a 


later  date  when  the  police  had 
lost  the  scent.  There  was  also 
concern  that,  if  Brindle  was 
aware  that  he  was  being 
stalked,  be  might  wish  to  get 
his  retaliation  in  first. 

The  officers  anticipated 
that  Boyle  would  leave  his 
van  and  attempt  to  shoot 
Brindle  as  he  stood  in  the 
street  at  which  point  the 
police  would  call  on  him  to 
surrender. 

In  the  event,  Doyle,  wearing 
a wig,  opened  fire  from  inside 
the  van.  hit  Brindle  three 
times  and  leapt  out  of  the  van 
to  pursue  him  into  his  house. 


The  armed  officers  called  on 
him  to  drop  his  weapon.  He 
did  not  do  so  :tnd  was  hit  in  a 
hail  of  14  bullets,  most  oT 
which  missed  their  target.  He 
fell  to  the  ground  wounded 
with  his  right  arm  fractured. 

The  trial  judge,  the 
Recorder  of  London.  Sir  Law- 
rence Verney  QC.  told  Boyle, 
a farmer  IRA  intelligence  offi- 
cer: "Of  all  the  classes  of  kill- 
er, the  contract  killer  must  be 
regarded  as  the  worst:  a man 
who  is  prepared  to  offer  his 
services  to  take  a life  of  some- 
one totally  unknown  to  him 
and  to  do  so  for  payment.4* 


Lost  whale  finds  bearings 


Lawrence  Donegan 


THE  saga  of  Moby,  the  40ft 
sperm  whale  who  mis- 
took the  Firth  of  Forth 
for  the  Azores,  seemed  finally 
over  last  night  when  marine 
experts  said  they  were  confi- 
dent he  had  returned  to  the 
open  seas. 

Keith  Todd,  bead  of  the 
rescue  operation  which  spent 
four  days  trying  to  guide 
Moby  out  of  the  shallow 
waters  around  the  Forth  Road 
bridge  back  into  the  North 
Sea,  said  the  whale  had  not 
been  seen  for  24  hours.  “We 
can  only  assume  that  it’s  on 


its  way  to  the  Azores  — lucky 
devil.  We  have  had  listening 
devices  out  on  the  estuary  all 
day  and  haven’t  picked  up 
any  trace  of  a whale." 

It  was  trapped  In  10-metre 
deep  waters  around  the 
bridge  and  it  was  feared  it 
might  run  aground.  Thou- 
sands of  people  Lined  the  -the 
bridge  to  watch  efforts  to 
force  it  towards  the  North 
Sea. 

It  is  thought  the  whale  was 
going  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Azores  warm  waters  when  it 
took  a wrong  right  turn  into 
the  Forth  estuary  and  swam 
underneath  the  bridge.  Ma- 
rine experts  believe  traffic 


noise  made  it  too  frightened 
to  pass  back  through.  Up  to  li 
boats  took  part  in  the  rescue 
operation. 

Mr  Todd  said  the  whale 
passed  under  the  bridge  on 
Sunday  night  only  to  become 
stuck  in  two  metres  of  water 
further  down  the  estuary. 

It  was  freed  by  a Ministry 
of  Defence  police  launch.  "As 
the  tide  came  in  we  got  be- 
hind it  and  nudged  it  out  into 
deeper  waters,”  MoD  police 
sergeant  Duncan  McNab  said. 
“When  it  came  off  the  sands  it 
was  going  round  in  tight  cir- 
cles but  we  managed  to  get  it 
facing  the  right  direction  be- 
fore it  dived." 


Scientists  divine  new  way  to  find  water 


Martin  Wainwright  previews  techniques 
including  crude  ground  hammering 
and  radar  analysis  of  hail,  rain  and  snow 


EW  methods  of  tracing 
water  in  an  increas- 
ingly thirsty  world  will 
be  revealed  at  a conference  in 
Leeds  tomorrow. 

Techniques  to  be  unveiled 
at  the  Institute  of  Physics 
annual  congress  range  from 
sophisticated  radar  analysis 
of  wet  weather  to  a crude  but 
effective  “water-divining" 
scheme  based  on  thumping 
the  ground  with  giant  ham- 


mers. “Water  has  become  a 
precious  resource,  even  in 
Britain."  said  Anthony  Illing- 
worth of  Reading  university, 
who  will  produce  the  results 
of  polarised  radar  signal 
experiments. 

"With  more  accurate  infor- 
mation about  sudden  down- 
pours, flood  control  officers 
In  charge  of  sewerage  systems 
with  retention  tanks  would 
know  when  to  shut  these  off 


to  allow  water  needing  treat- 
ment to  be  set  aside." 

me  Reading  experiments 
promise  foe  first  effective  sci- 
entific means  for  weather 
forecasters  to  differentiate  be- 
tween radar  signals  from  hall, 
rain  and  snow.  In  spite  of  sci- 
entists’ long  experience  of 
radar,  invented  early  in  tbe 
second  world  war.  Meteoro- 
logical Office  signals  sent  out 
in  wet  weather  cannot  accu- 
rately distinguish  the  make- 
up of  storms. 

“Melting  snow  reflects  back 
a strong  signal,  in  the  same 
way  as  giant  raindrops,”  said 
Dr  Illingworth.  “Hail,  which 
does  not  produce  great  quan- 


tities of  water,  also  shows  up 
as  heavy  rainfall.  In  addition, 
heavy  rein  relatively  dose  to 
the  source  of  the  radar  beam 
will  mask  out  less  intense 
rain  farther  afield." 

In  particular,  the  technique 
will  accurately  predict  flash 
floods,  which  overwhelm 
Britain's  ageing  run-off  sys- 
tem and  cause  sewers  to  over- 
flow quickly,  frequently  pol- 
luting rivers  and  other 
sources  of  drinking  water. 

The  congress  will  also  hear 
details  of  the  technique  of 
drumming  on  the  ground  to 
locate  burled  aquifers.  Ex- 
periments by  Richard  Clarke 
and  John  Millar,  of  the  geo- 


logical consultants  Ground- 
flow.  have  shown  that  thump- 
ing with  a 7kg  hammer  can 
reveal  water  up  to  depths  of 
100  metres,  while  a 50kg  drop- 
hammer  can  extend  the  range 
of  the  system  — a version  of 
echo-location — much  deeper. 

"If  you  send  a pulse  of 
sound  into  the  ground,  it 
shakes  the  rock  layers  as  it 
passes  through  them."  said 
Dr  Clarke,  "if  the  water  in  foe 
rock  is  moveable,  it  sloshes 
around  in  (he  pores  of  foe 
rock  and  creates  an  electrical 
response,  which  can  be  de- 
tected at  the  surface,  and 
shows  those  searching  for 
water  where  to  dri!L“ 
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Experts  say  vitamin  supplements  are  waste  of  time  and  money 

More  fruit  and  veg  ‘can 
help  to  cut  heart  deaths’ 


Chrts  Mlbill 

Medical  Correspondent 


Eat  your  greens 


HEART  disease  deaths 
In  the  UK  could  be 
cut  by  more  than 
30,000  a year  by  per- 
suading people  to  eat  more 
vegetables  and  fruit  each  day, 
cardiologists  and  public 
health  specialists  say  today. 

On  average  people  in  the 
UK  now  eat  250  grams  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  a day,  and  a 
new  campaign  a<mc  to  en- 
courage them  to  increase  this 
to  400  grams,  or  five  helpings 
of  80  grams  a day. 

However,  experts  say  that 
people  are  wasting  their  time 
and  money  by  using  vitamin 
supplements. 

Two  reports  published  by 
the  National  Heart  Forum  say 
there  is  dear  evidence  that 
fruits  and  vegetables  protect 
against  heart  disease. 

But  they  say  there  is  little 
evidence  that  “antioxidant’* 
vitamins,  such  as  vitamin  C, 
E and  beta-carotene,  are 
effective,  with  some  research 
even  suggesting  they  may  be 

harmful 

“The  solution  to  reducing 
the  risk  of  heart  dis*»a<»  lfes 
in  the  fruit  bowl  and  the  vege- 
table rack,  not  in  the  medi- 
cine cabinet,**  said  Imogen  ■ 
Sharp,  director  of  the  forum. 

The  forum,  an  umbrella 
group  representing  35  medi- 
cal, consumer  and  health  pro- 
motion bodies,  is  calling  for  a 
sustained,  co-ordinated, 
national  strategy  to  encour- 


Luke  Harding  on  a 
celebrity  infant 


MICHAEL  Jackson 
and  his  wife,  Debbie, 
yesterday  unveiled 
their  new  bom  son  to  the 
world,  after  finally  agree- 
ing to  sell  the  first  photo- 
graphs of  the  child  for  £1 
million  to  a British 
magazine. 

The  baby  — almost  cer- 
tainly known  as  Michael 
Jackson  jnr,  (or  Little 
Wacko,  perhaps)  — was 
bom  in  February.  Jackson 
and  his  lawyers  have  spent 
the  intervening  weeks 
wrangling  over  picture 
deals  .with  US  and  British 
newspapers. 

Yesterday  OK  magazine 
announced  it  had  secured 
exclusive  rights  to  the  pic- 
tures. They  show  Jacko 


MICHAEL 
AND  WIFE 
DEBBIE  WITH 
THEIR  NEW  SON 

10  PAGES  OF 
AMAZING  PICTURES 
AND  HIS  FRANKEST  EVER  INTERVIEW  - ONLY  IN  OK! 


Michael  Jackson  and  wife,  Debbie,  on  the  front  cover  of  the  next  Issue  of  OK!  magazine 


Frutt  and  vegetable  consumption  levels  compared  wUh  coronary  hUR 
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age  people  to  eat  more  fruit 
and  vegetables  — especially 
low  income  families  and 
people  in  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  England,  who  have 
low  consumption  levels. 

The  fruit  and  vegetables  do 
not  need  to  be  fresh  or  eaten 
raw.  said  the  experts.  Frozen, 
canned  or  dried  varieties 
were  also  benefical,  but  pota- 
toes were  not  being  recom- 
mended as  a vegetable  in  case 
this  encouraged  people  to  eat ' 
chips. 

The  reports  point  to  wide  : 


| I Consumption 

i O CHD  deaths 

I , 

Source  Kitwal  Hurt  fit  urn 

regional  variations  and  social 
class  variations  in  consump- 
tion of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
with  low  consumption  being 
correlated  to  areas  and  social 
classes  with  high  rates  of 
heart  disease. 

The  reports  also  highlight 
the  fact  that  European 
countries  such  as  Greece  and 
Spain,  with  high  fruit  and 
vegetable  consumption,  have 
low  rates  of  heart  disease. 
Consumption  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  in  the  UK  is  about 
half  that  of  Spain  and  Italy 


and  one  third  of  what  is  eaten 
in  Greece. 

Michael  Marmot,  of  Univer- 
sity College  London,  said  that 
studies  around  the  world 
showed  that  a high  consump- 
tion of  vegetables  and  fruit 
could  cut  the  risk  of  heart  dis- 
ease by  between  20  and  30  per 
cent 

“There  are  150.000  heart 

attack  deaths  every  year  in 
the  UK  If  everyone  ate  five 
portions  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles a day,  we  might  see  a 
reduction  in  deaths  of  20  per 
cent  — a very  substantial 
number  of  people.”  said  Pro- 
fessor Marmot. 

He  said  clinical  trials  using 
supplements  of  antioxidant 
vitamins  had  not  shown  the 
expected  fall  in  heart  deaths, 
and  in  the  case  of  beta-caro- 
tene, there  had  been  a small 
increase  rather  than  a de- 
crease In  deaths. 

Desmond  Julian,  chairman 
of  the  forum,  said;  “We  need 
to  promote  the  message  that  a 
diet  rich  in  a range  of  vegeta- 
ble and  fruit  can  help  to  flght 
heart  disease. 

“Their  vital  healthgiving 
properties  will  not  be  found 
In  vitamin  pills  alone.” 

Preventing  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease.' the  role  of  antioxidants, 
ivgetables  and  fruit.  At  least 
five  a day:  strategies  to  increase 
vegetable  and  fruit  consump- 
tion. Both  from.  National  Heart 
Forum.  Stationery  Office. 
E19J99  and  £12.99  respectively. 

Health,  02  pages  13-19 


stiffly  cuddling  the  child, 
clad  in  a bine  and  white 
sailor  suit,  while  his  second 
wife  and  former  dermato- 
logical nurse  Debbie  Rowe 
looks  dotingly  on. 

.Last  night  OK  magazine 
refused  to  divulge  the  con- 
tents  of  its  interview  with 
the  singer,  though  It  head- 
lined the  story  “I  want  my 
son  to  live  a normal  life.” 
There  seems  Cat  chance  of 
that.  Given  the  father’s  pre- 
dillctlon  for  sleeping  in 
oxygen  tents  and  hanging 
out  with  chimpanzees 
called  Bubbles,  normality 
Is  the  last  thing  Michael 
Jackson  jnr  can  expect. 

Ms  Rowe,  aged  87,  is  said 
to  have  been  paid  more 
than  £1  million  to  sign 


away  her  custody  rights.  As 
the  two  Michaels  woke  up 
at  his  Neverland  ranch 
following  the  birth  at  an  ex- 
clusive Los  Angeles  hospi- 
tal last  month,  she  was 
recovering  elsewhere  at  an 
hotel. 

There  are  also  dark  whis- 
pers that  the  marriage  was 
a vehicle  of  convenience  for 
Jackson,  aged  88,  to 
achieve  his  wish  of  father- 
hood. His  spokesman  has 
denied  reports  Ms  Rowe 
had  been  artificially  insem- 
inated, and  there  were  DNA 
tests  which  showed  he  was 
the  dad. 

OK's  editor,  Debbie  Ring, 
said  she  was  delighted  with  ; 
the  Jackson  scoop  which 
appears  in  the  latest  Issue.  | 


of  the  magazine  on  sale 
today.  “We  feel  It  is  the 
scoop  of  the  decade,**  she 
said.  “Jackson  makes  the 
Stones  and  all  the  others 
pale  into  insignificance.” 

Jackson  married  Ms 
Rowe  in  November,  less 
than  a year  after  divorcing 
Elvis  Presley’s  danghter, 
Lisa  Marie.  The  ex-nnrse 
was  already  six  months 
pregnant  when  they  tied 
the  knot. 

OK’s  scoop  was  spoiled 
somewhat  last  week  by  the 
News  of  the  World  which 
published  unauthorised 
photos  of  Little  Wacko  in 
his  cot.  The  paper  claimed 
the  photos  were  obtained 
legitimately  by  a visitor  to 
Jacko’s  Neverland  ranch. 


Many  still  foil  to  link  cancer  with  smoking,  survey  shows 


Chris  Mlhfll 

ALMOST  half  the  people  of 
Britain  do  not  associate 
smoking  with  cancer  and 
seven  out  of  eight  still  do  not 
know  the  Hamagg  that  sun- 
bathing can  cause,  a survey 
published  today  hag  found. 

Although  nearly  a quarter 
of  the  population  admit  know- 
ing at  least  10  people  who 
have  suffered  some  form  of 
cancer,  almost  half  think  they 
are  unlikely  to  develop  the 
disease  themselves.  In  fact, 
one  in  three  will  develop 
some  farm  of  cancer  during  i 
their  life. 


The  survey  of  1,000  adults 
was  earned  out  by  NOP  for 
the  charity  Macmillan  Cancer 
Relief. 

The  charity  is  publishing  a 
booklet  to  increase  awareness 
about  the  disease  and  ensure 
that  sufferers  have  a dear 
understanding  of  the  full 
range  of  care  options  avail- 
able to  them. 

The  survey  found  that  46 
per  cent  of  people  aged  over 
55  named  nnnking  as  a cause 
of  cancer,  although  this  pro- 
portion rose  to  66  per  cent  of 
those  aged  15-24. 

Asked  about  other  causes  of 
cancer,  people  variously 
named  bad  hygiene,  exercise. 


Court  orders 
new  hearing 
in  police  sex 
jibes  case 
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A CATALOGUE  of 

gross  sexual  harass- 
ment claims  In  one  of 
the  biggest  police 
forces  Is  to  be  rerun  in  public 
after  an  industrial  tribunal 
verdict  was  quashed  yesterday 
as  “fundamentally  flawed”. 

The  overturning  of  the  deci- 
sion last  year  against  PC  Ka- 
ren Wade,  who  alleged  that  a 
trio  of  colleagues  had 
mounted  a campaign  against 
her  in  West  Yorkshire  police, 
carries  major  implications  for 
the  disclosure  of  documents 
at  Industrial  tribunals. 

Mr  Justice  Morrison,  presi- 
dent of  the  Employment  Ap- 
peals Tribunal,  criticised  the 
Leeds  hearing  for  granting 
the  force  “gagging  orders”  on 
police  papers  which  might 
have  helped  Ms  Wade’s  case. 

The  tribunal,  which  divided 
2-1  against  her  claim  of  sexual 
harassment,  was  also  taken  to 

task  for  fa  fling  to  consider 
whether  a string  of  minor  inci- 
dents might  constitute  a cam- 
paign when  taken  together. 

Ms  Wade,  who  is  28,  is  Still 
serving  with  the  force  — 
though  at  a different  station 
— after  leaving  the  Leeds  tri- 
bunal last  year  In  tears  amid 
national  publicity. 

Her  legal  adviser,  Maureen 
Baker,  that  if  the  deci- 
sion had  gone  the  other  way 
“the  door  would  have  been 
open  for  a£L  employers  to 
decide  which  documents 

could  be  admitted  in  court.” 

A fresh  hearing  is  expected 
within  two  months,  with  foe 
tribunal  widened  to  consider 
documents  relating  to  a series 
of  alleged  incidents  involving 
Ms  Wade  and  three  officers  at 
Holbeck  police  station,  I*eds: 
PC  Dean  Mountain,  aged  31. 
Sgt  fen  Devey,  33,  and  Sgt 
Paul  .Fountain,  31.  The  men 
were  cleared  by  an  internal 
investigation,  and  Sgt  Devey 
has  been  promoted. 

It  was  claimed  at  the  origi- 
nal hearing  that  the  Cam- 
paign included  a suggestion 
from  PC  Mountain  to  an 
arrested  glue-sniffer  that  be 
have  sex  with  Ms  Wade  in  a 
van,  demands  from  Sgt  Devey 
that  she  make  the  coffee  “be- 


microwaves,  physical  Inju- 
ries and  chewing  gum  -—  al- 
though there  is  no  proven 
link  between  these  and  can- 
cer. 

Only  12  per  cent  of  respon- 
dents named  the  sun  as  a 
cause  of  cancer,  with  more 
people  thinking  air  pollution 
was  a cause  of  the  illness. 

Nicholas  Young,  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  charity,  said: 
“Cancer  is,  unfortunately,  an 
illness  which  is  not  going  to 
go  away  tomorrow.  Currently 
one  in  three  of  us  will  develop 
cancer  at  some  stage  in  out 
life  and  this  is  set  to  rise. 

“It  is  crucially  important 
that  people  are  given  as  much 


News  in  brief 


information  as  they  need  to 
understand  their  own  condi- 
tion and  the  complex  treat- 
ments that  they  may  have  to 
undergo." 

The  free  booklet  can  be 
picked  up  from  Uttlewoods 
stores,  at  most  GP  surgeries, 
hospital  cancer  units,  and  at 
community  health  councils. 

It  forms  part  of  a nation* 
wide  awareness  campaign, 
which  includes  a two-part 
BBCl  documentary.  Hie  Big 
C,  to  be  screened  on  March  26 
and  27. 

EastEnders  actress  Wendy 
Richard,  a cancer  survivor 
herself,  will  present  both 
shows. 


Karen  Wade  after  losing 
her  tribunal  case  last  year 

cause  you’re  a woman”  and 
embarrassing  public  com- 
ments from  Sgt  Fountain 
about  her  cystitis.  Ms  Wade 
was  off  sick  with  stress  for  10 
months,  the  tribunal  heard, 
because  of  the  alleged  taunts. 

Judge  Morrison  ruled:  “We 
accept  the  submission  that 
the  tribunal  has  foiled  to 
carry  out  its  task  in  a proper 
manner."  He  ordered  the  case 
to  be  returned  to  a newly  con- 
stituted tribunal,  asking  all 
-parties  meanwhile  to.  “refrain 
frnm  comment  on  the  facts". 

He  agreed  with  Ms  Wade’s 
banister,  Michael  Mansfield 

QC,  that  the  tribunal  had; 
erred  in  law  in  granting  Pub- 
lic Interest  Immunity  orders 
on  .interviews  conducted  with 
the  three  officers  during  an 


Kingsbourne,  the  Duchess  of  York’s  former  home,  and,  below.  Fergie  is  interviewed  by  Ruby  Wax  at  the  house 

New  lease  of  life  for  Fergie 

Duchess  milks  celebrity  status  with  column  in  NY  Times 


Luke  Harding 


SHE  has  advertised 
cranberry  juice.  She 
has  become  the 
"spokesperson”  for 
Weight  Watchers.  And,  with  a 
little  help  from  a chap  called 
Jeff  Coplon,  she  has  written 
an  autobiography  of  sorts. 

Now  foe  Duchess  of  York  is 
to  embark  on  yet ' another 
money-spinning  venture  as  a 
celebrity  columnist  and  . ag- 
ony aunt  for  the  New  York 
Times,  which  intends  to  syn- 
dicate her  sweetly -minted 
words  around  foe  globe. 

Fergie  first  forayed  into 
journalism  two  months  ago 
when  she  flew  to  Paris  to  in- 
terview the  designer  John 
Galliano  for  the  French  maga- 
zine Paris-Match.  She 
received  £200,000  for  her 
efforts  as  a cub  reporter. 

Fergie  was  approached  by 
the  New  York  Times  last  Oc- 
tober while  promoting  her 
autobiography.  My  Story,  but 
roily  agreed  the  deal  — which 
carries  an  undisclosed  fee  — 
in  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
column  will  be  launched  on 
April  15.  . 

Karl  Horwiiz,  president  of 
the  New  York  Times  Syndica- 
tion Service,  said  the  duchess 
would  “comment  on  events 
and  social  issues  great  and 
small  from  foe  perspective  of 


Uimi  

yiichapi  Harrison  QC.  for 
West  Yorkshire  police, 
described  foe  interviews  as 
irrelevant,  but  foe  judge  said: 
"For  example,  one  of  the 
named  respondents  is  notea 
in  an  interview  as  having  ex- 
pressed remorse  for  his  be- 
haviour. We  can  readily  fore- 
ggg  ptrmTTWtflTir-ps  in  which  It 
might  become  importam  that 
he  should  be  asked  about  this 
when  he  gave  evidence. 

Ms  Wade  said  she  was  de- 
lighted to  have  won  foe  ap- 
peal, “but  once  the  euphoria 
dies  down,  rU  he  dreading  it 
I’m  glad  I’ve  gone  back  _t° 
work,  because  sometblnglike 
this  win  take  over  your  life. 


her  life  unfolding  on  a global 
stage”. 

Describing  her  viewpoint 
as  “provocative” , he  said  the 
duchess  would  write  about 
“matters  close  to  her  heart 
particularly  causes  related  to 
children”. 

Three  of  her  columns  have 
already  been  completed:  an- 
other three  are  being  fine- 
tuned.  The  first  is  about  Ar- 
gentina, home  to  Fergie’s 

mother  Susan  Barrantes.  Jeff 
Coplon.  foe  journalist  who 1 
ghost  wrote  most  of  her  auto- 1 
biography,  will  also  be  hover- 
ing above  her  word  processor, 
it  is  understood. 

The  New  York  Times  said 
the  duchess  will  answer  occa- 
sional questions  from  readers 
“about  any  topic  on  which 
she  feels  she  can  comment 
authoritively  and  forth- 
rightly”. This  raises  the  in- 
triguing prospect  erf  her  be- 
coming the  first  ex-royal 
agony  annt.  The  column  is 
likely  to  appear  in  news- 
papers across  the  globe, 
though  the  duchess  has  foe 
right  of  veto  if  she  feels  either 
she  or  the  royal  family  are 
being  compromised. 

“She  is  keen  to  continue 
her  writing  career.”  a spokes- 
woman for  foe  duchess  said 
yesterday.  “She  started  with 
Budgie  foe  Helicopter.  Last 
year  she  published  two  chil- 
dren’s books  and  My  Story. 


THE  fttU-ftt  yoghurt  had 
disappeared  yesterday, 
as  bad  the  celebrated 
fridge,  and  the  rather 
mnmsy  teaset  decorated 
with  winsome  pink  hearts, 
writes  Luke  Harding. 

The  swimming  pool 
where  princesses  Eugenie 
and  Beatrice  once  frolicked 
was  still  there,  bnt  their 
mother’s  chintzy  double 
bed  had  been  taken  away 
by  the  nice  removal  man. 
And  Ruby  Wax  was  no- 
where to  be  seen. 

Yesterday  Kingsbourne, 
the  Duchess  of  York’s  for- 
mer home,  went  on  the 
market  for  £3  million.  The 
property  near  Ascot,  on  the 
Wentworth  estate  in 
Surrey’s  affluent  stock- 


broker belt  had  proved  too 
expensive  for  the  cash- 
strapped  duchess,  who  bad 
been  paying  £6.000  a month 
in  rent  since  sbe  moved  in 
In  January  1995. 

Sarah  moved  back  with 
her  daughters  to  Sunning- 

hill  Park,  her  former  mari- 
tal home,  last  month  at  the 
Invitation  of  her  ex-hus- 
band. The  duke,  who 
spends  the  weekdays  at 
Buckingham  Palace  and 
weekends  at  Snnningbill. 
was  keen  for  her  to  return 
despite  last  year's  divorce 
as  a way  of  trimming  her 
multi-million  pound  debts. 

Kingsbourne  was  the 
bouse  where  Fergie  gave  a 
memorable  interview  to 
Ruby  Wax  last  November. 


Runway  protesters 
‘ambush’  police 

PROTESTERS  were  accused  last  night  of  ambushing  police 
who  bad  been  called  out  to  help  security  guards  who  reported 
that  perimeter  fencing  was  being  cut  an  the  site  of  Man  Chester 
airport’s  second  runway. 

Three  officers  were  released  from  Wythenshawe  hospital 
after  treatment  for  severe  bruising  after  the  attack.  Two  pro- 
testers were  said  to  have  been  treated  for  slight  injuries.  A 
police  car  also  had  its  lights  and  windscreen  smashed  during 
the  violence.  Superintendent  Kevin  Hart  said:  “This  is  cer- 
tainly not  non-violent  direct  action.  Three  officers  were  badly 
beaten,  having  been  stamped  on  repeatedly,  and  they  are  lucky 
their  injuries  are  not  liar  worse.” 


New  trial  for  footballers 

FOOTBALLERS  Bruce  Grobbelaar,  John  Fashanu  aw!  Hans 
Segers  and  Malaysian  businessman  HengSuanLim  will  face  a 
new  trial  in  June  oo  match  firing  allegations  on  behalf  of  a Far 
East  betting  syndicate. 

They  will  have  to  return  to  Winchester  crown  court  where 
their  first,  seven-week  trial  ended  Inconclusively  earlier  this 
month.  The  decision  was  taken  after  discussions  between  senior 
lawyers  at  foe  Crown  Prosecution  Service  and  the  Attorney 
General,  Sir  Nicholas  LyelL  — Nick  Varley 

‘Scourge  of  Beaconsfield’ 

A YOUTH  dubbed  foe  Scourge  of  Beaconsfield  after  he  burgled 
almost  every  home  in  his  neighbourhood  was  publicly  identified 
yesterday  when  he  appeared  as  an  adult  for  the  first  tune.  Nlichael 
Francis  was  Jailed  for  26  months  for  burglary  and  driving  while 
disqualified  after  being  told  by  Judge  John  Slack:  ‘You  seem  to 
come  back  every  few  months  merely  to  confirm  that  you  are  still 
alive  and  to  receive  another  sentence.” 

Francis,  18,  who  had  a string  of  previous  convictions  for 
crimes,  including  burglary,  stealing  cars  and  handling  goods 
which  dated  back  to  1993,  had  appeared  before  the  judge  only  five 
months  earlier  when  he  was  jailed  for  five  months  for  assisting  in 
handling  stolen  guns  taken  from  the  home  of  a pensioner  Peter 
Preston  in  Chalfont  St  Peter,  Buckinghamshire. 


Warrant  for  Jagger  nephew 

AN  ARREST  warrant  was  issued  yesterday  for  John  Jagger.  the 
ifr-year-dd  nephew  ofMick  Jagger,  when  he  felled  to  turn  up  to 
answer  Charges  of  shoplifting  and  assault  Jagger,  of  Muswell 
EQH,  north  London,  had  been  on  unconditional  ball  to  return  to 
Haringey  court  charged  with  stealing  five  sweaters  worth  £75 
from  a shop  In  MusweD  Hill  on  January  18,  with  assaulting  an  tri- 
duty  police  officer  and  with  assault  with  intent  to  resist  arrest. 


Ripper  attack  report 

THE  Crown  Prosecution  Service  is  to  decide  whether  there  is 
enough  evidence  to  charge  Ian  K£y,  the  Wool  worths  killer,  with 
the  attempted  murder  of  the  Yorkshire  Ripper  Peter  Sutcliffe  at 
Broadmoor  special  hospitaL  Sutcliffe,  jailed  in  1881  for  13  mur- 
ders, was  leff  blinded  in  one  eye  and  with  limited  vision  in  the 
other  following  an  attack  on  him  with  a felt-tipped  pen. 


Whisky  a no-go-go 

AN  ISLE  ofMan  distiller’s  dear  spirit  may  be  made  from  Scotch 
and  taste  like  a good  whisky  but  it  cannot  be  labelled  Manx 
Whisky  because  it  does  not  comply  with  the  legal  definition  of  the 
drink,  the  High  Court  ruled  yesterday. 

Mr  Justice  Rattee  said:  “whether  it  [Glen  Kella]  tastes  like 
whisky  is  not  the  point”  To  call  itself  whisky  it  must  have  been 
matured  after  distillation  for  at  least  three  years. 
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EU  plans 
security 
mission  in 
Albania 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels 
and  Foreign  Staff 


A COALITION  of  Euro- 
pean  Union 

countries,  led  by 
Italy,  is  ready  to  des- 
patch 3.000  troops  and  police 
to  protect  a huge  interna- 
tional  humanitarian  mission 
to  Albania. 

After  the  Albanian  govern- 
ment warned  that  food 
reserves  could  be  exhausted 
in  10  days.  EU  foreign  minis- 
ters meeting  in  Brussels  gave 
a cautious  blessing  to  such  a 
mission  if  it  proves  necessary 
to  '‘create  a secure  environ- 
ment for  the  safe  provision  of 
international  assistance’'. 

The  move  came  as  Italy  de- 
cided to  turn  away  boats 
bringing  a flood  of  Albanians 
to  its  ports  amid  mounting 
evidence  that  Albanians  who 
have  set  out  to  reach  Italy- 
over  the  past  two  days  are  no 
longer  genuine  refugees  from 
armed  unrest  but  illegal  im- 
migrants looking  for  a better 
life. 

The  bulk  of  the  troops  and 
police  for  the  mission  will  he 
provided  by  Italy  but  there 
may  also  be  contingents  from 
France,  Greece.  Spain,  Aus- 
tria. Denmark  and  the 
Netherlands. 

“I  judge  there  is  a coalition 
of  the  willing  which  is  now 
ready  to  provide  forces  to  pro- 
tect the  aid-givers,”  said  the 
Dutch  foreign  minister,  Hans 
van  Mierlo.  who  chaired  yes- 
terday’s meeting.  “France  is 
ready  to  support  such  a secu- 1 
rity  mission  to  Albania.”  the  j 
French  foreign  minister. 
Herve  de  Charette,  declared. 

The  mandate  for  the  force 
will  only  be  decided  after  fur- 
ther consultation  with  the  au- 
thorities in  Tirana.  But  last 
night  EU  diplomats  said  it 
might  be  used  to  secure  the 
Adriatic  port  of  Durres  and 
the  airport  in  Tirana.  It  may 
also  be  used  to  help  to  defend 
EU  and  international  aid  mis- 
sions and  to  work  with  the  Al- 
banian army  and  police  to 


protect  rood  and  medical  sup- 
plies. Italy  Qew  In  supplies  to 
Albania  yesterday. 

Last  night  EU  foreign  min- 
isters stressed  that  the  mixed 
military  and  police  force  was 
not  designed  to  keep  the 
peace  between  the  Albanian 
factions  but  to  support  the 
army  and  police.  “This  is  not 
a peacekeeping  mission,  let 
alone  a peace  enforcement  op- 
eration. What  we  are  talking 
about  is  primarily  a mission 
to  secure  the  distribution  of 
food  and  other  supplies  which 
are  urgently  needed  by  the 
people  of  Albania,"  one  EU 
diplomat  said. 

Britain  and  Germany,  who 
both  have  peacekeeping 
troops  deployed  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  said  last  night 
that  they  would  not  be  taking 
part.  “No-one  is  talking  any  1 
longer  about  military  inter- 1 
ventlon  in  the  Albanian  polit- 
ical situation,”  the  Foreign  | 
Secretary,  Malcolm  Rifkind.  | 
said.  “I  accept  that  there  may 
be  the  need  for  a force  to  pro- 
tect aid  organisations,  al- 
though the  International  Red 
Cross  has  said  it  does  not 
want  military  protection.” 

Other  EU  foreign  ministers 
spoke  of  the  force  being 
planned  as  an  example  of  the 
“a  coalition  of  the  willing” 
foreseen  for  other  European 
security  missions  in  future. 

, The  European  Commission, 
which  will  co-ordinate  aid 
distribution,  has  already  po- 
sitioned supplies  of  food  and 
medicine  in  Italy  and  Bosnia. 
“Once  we  have  secure  routes 
for  delivering  the  aid,  we 
could  get  it  into  the  country 
within  34  or  48  hoars,”  one 
Commission  official  said  last 
night 

EU  foreign  ministers  said 
that  the  Union  would  also 
help  to  re-establish  “a  viable 
police  force". 

When  the  EU  foreign  minis- 
ters reassemble  in  Rome 
today  to  celebrate  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  European 
Community,  they  will  be 
joined  by  the  Albanian  prime 
minister,  Bashkim  Fino. 


guard  Vatican 
in  cyberspace 


Jaroea  Tandy  In 

ST  MICHAEL  Will  soon 
be  very  busy.  T be 
archangel,  repre- 
sented In  early  Christian 
art  as  the  guardian  of  para- 
dise, has  given  his  name  to 
the  computer  system  de- 
fending the  Vatican’s  new 
website,  which  is  due  to 
begin  operation  on  Easter 
Sunday. 

Hie  site  is  expected  to  he 
a magnet  for  hackers,  and 
St  Michael  will  have  his 
work  cut  out  protecting  It 
from  viruses  and  the  other 
evil  spirits  of  cyberspace. 

The  Vatican  first  opened 
an  experimental  home  page 
on  the  Internet  in  Decem- 
ber 1995.  but  the  site  has 
been  reduced  to  little  more 
than  a shop  window  tor  the 
Vatican  Information  Ser- 
vice’s daily  bulletin.  Ail 
that  will  change  on  Sunday, 
when  1,200  documents  In 
six  languages  will  be  avail- 
able at  http://www.vati- 
can.va. 

The  site  will  contain 
more  than  300  megabytes  of 
information.  Including  all 
the  Pope's  official  docu- 
ments and  speeches,  and  a 
regularly  updated  papal  bi- 
ography. Similar  material 
will  be  available  on  John 
Paul's  predecessors,  and  in 
the  fixture  the  site  will 
carry  images  of  works  of 
art  from  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum. documents  from  the 
Vatican  library  and  diplo- 
matic papers  from  its 
“secret  archive". 

“It  will  be  an  extension  of 
John  Paul  U*s  pastoral  vis- 
its, only  instead  of  meeting 
vast  crowds  there  will  be  a 
permanent  opportunity  for ! 
an  encounter  between  the ; 
individual  and  the  Pope’s 
teachings."  the  chairman 
of  the  Vatican  Internet  i 


commission.  Archbishop 
Claudio  Marta  Colli,  said 
yesterday.  He  said  there 
were  plans  to  include  mate- 
rial from  Vatican  Radio 
and  a digital  version  of  the 
Vatican’s  daily  newspaper 
L*Osservatons  Romano. 

“The  global  reach  of  the 
Internet  makes  it  an  ideal 
medium  for  the  global  com- 
munications mission  of  the 
Vatican."  said  spokesman 
Father  Ciro  Benedettlnl. 
•Hie  Pope  will  now  be  able 
to  take  his  message  into 
people’s  homes  and  offices.*' 

The  other  two  archangels 
will  flank  St  Michael  In 
overseeing  the  service:  the 
computer  holding  the  data- 
base has  been  named 
Raphael,  while  the  archan- 
gel Gabriel,  the  messenger 
of  the  Annunciation,  will 
handle  confidential  Inter- 
nal e-mail  Uniting  the  Vati- 
can with  episcopal  confer- 
ences and  missions. 

During  the  initial  experi- 
mental phase  the  faithful 
were  able  to  contact  Vati- 
can officials  on  questions  of 
theology  but  the  Holy  See 
soon  found  itself  over- 
whelmed: the  site  received 
1.5  million  visits  In  one 
month. 

The  Vatican  can  take  com- 
fort from  a recent  survey 
that  indicates  It  1$  winning 
the  war  against  the  Devil  In 
cyberspace. 

According  to  an  Italian 
magazine,  a search  on  Alta 
Vista  for  sex  turned  up 
685.643  documents,  but  the 
entries  under  God  were  al- 
most three  times  as  many: 
1,722£45.  And  Jesus  Christ 
bents  Bill  Gates  by  146,000 
to  25.000.  according  to  the 
Giomale  dl  San  Patrlgnano. 

The  Vatican  soon  plans  to 
add  Arabic  and  Chinese  to 
its  Internet  languages  and 
the  Vatican  museum  plans 
entries  in  Latin- 


Sect  children 
chose  not  to  die 


Police  with  sniffer  dogs  search  Albanian  exiles  as  they  arrive  in  the  southern  Italian  port  of  Brindisi,  amid  growing 
fears  that  many  are  not  genuine  refugees  from  the  country's  political  turmoil  photograph:  pier  paolocito 


Anne  McHroy  In  Ottawa  and 
Paid  Webster  In  Paris 


Italy  fears  influx  will  set  back  war  on  Mafia  is 


The  exodus  is  fuelling  unease  about  the  cosa  nostra’s  links  with 
a new  breed  of  Balkan  gangster,  reports  Helena  Smith  in  Brindisi 


IN  THE  chaotic  port  of 
Brindisi  the  first  taste  of 
Italy  experienced  by  Alba- 1 
man  refugees  is  a body  | 
search  in  the  presence  of  a 
sniffer  dog  before  they  set  one 
foot  on  the  quayside. 

Fired  by  the  belief  that  hun- 
dreds of  hardened  criminals 
have  muscled  in  on  the 
exodus,  the  Italian  state  secu- 
rity machine  is  working  over- 
time. There  are  fears  that, 
with  convicts  on  the  run 
across  Albania  after  prisons 
were  thrown  open  by  rioters. 
It  is  only  a matter  of  time 
before  organised  crime 
increases  in  Italy. 

In  places  such  as  Brindisi, 
where  reception  centres  are 
overflowing,  the  fears  have 


created  a backlash  of  ill-feeling 
towards  the  Albanians. 

Highlighting  the  fears,  anti- 
Mafia  judges  from  around 
Italy  met  in  Bari,  the  adminis- 
trative centre  of  the  southern 
Puglia  region,  to  discuss  the 
growing  links  between  Alba- 
nian and  local  gangsters. 
There  is  concern  that  with 
many  Albanians  also  landing 
unchecked  in  isolated  coves.  \ 
the  exodus  will  set  back  “by 
years”  the  progress  made  in 
tackling  organised  crime. 

Cataldo  Motta,  the  district's 
assistant  state  prosecutor, 
said:  “Albanian  criminals 
have  Infiltrated  rival  groups 
in  the  Puglia  Mafia,  which 
means  that  they  do  pose  a 
serious  threat  In  Milan  they 


have  become  so  powerful  run- 
ning prostitution  rackets  that 
they  have  even  taken  over  the 
Calabrians  in  strength  and 
influence.” 

Mr  Motta  believes  that, 
under  the  auspices  of  Italy’s 
Mafia,  Albanian  “delin- 
quents" have  become  increas- 
ingly well  organised. 

Since  the  collapse  of  com- 
munism in  1991,  gangsters  in 
the  two  countries  have 
worked  closely,  trafficking 
drugs  and  people  across  the 
narrow  strait  dividing  them. 

When  Albania  opened  up 
after  more  than  40  years  of 
isolation  under  the  late  tyrant 
Enver  Hoxha,  its  impover- 
ished mountain  villagers 
began  cultivating  marijuana. 


Sensing  a financial  opportu- 
nity, drug  dealers  from  Italy. 
Germany  and  Greece  showed 
them  how  to  sow  the  seed. 

With  Albania’s  dry,  temper- 
ate dimate,  the  crop  has  Cared 
so  well  that  narcotics  special- 
ists have  begun  to  liken  the 
country  to  Colombia. 

Last  year  under  pressure 
from  the  West,  Albania's  pres- 
ident. Sail  Berisha.  passed 
tough  legislation  to  damp 
down  on  the  trade.  Stiff  penal- 
ties were  introduced. 

“It  was  part  of  the  reason 
why  the  government  became 
so  unpopular,"  said  Agim 
Neza,  the  spokesman  at  the 
Albanian  justice  ministry  in 
the  new  “national  unity” 
government  “A  lot  of  drug 
money  was  poured  into  the 
pyramid  schemes.” 

Even  before  the  tiny  Balkan 
state  descended  into  anarchy 
with  the  collapse  of  the 


schemes,  corrupt  officials  en- 
sured that  the  trade  flourished. 

In  the  last  eight  months  of 
1996  alone,  Italian  police  con- 
fiscated about  3,000  kilograms 
from  Albanians  caught  ship- 
ping the  drug  across  the  strait 
in  high-speed  launches. 

“There  was  an  enormous 
increase  in.  the  amount  of 
marijuana  being  brought  into 
Italy  last  year.”  Mr  Motta 
said. 

Italian  intelligence  sources 
say  the  symbiotic  relation- 
ship between  the  criminal 
groups  recently  expanded 
with  the  establishment  of 
coca  plantations  in  the  rolling 
hills  around  Albania’s  bor- 
ders with  Greece.  The  Sicil- 
ian Mafia,  with  the  support  of 
Colombians,  is  believed  to 
have  set  up  the  plantations. 

“This  is  particularly 
serious  because  both  the 
Sicilians  and  Colombians  are 


extremely  well  organised 
when  it  comes  to  crime.”  said 
Mr  Motta. 

Albanian  gangsters  have 
started  trafficking  heroin  to 
Europe  from  Bulgaria, 
Turkey  and  neighbouring 
Macedonia  in  collaboration 
with  Russian  and  Chinese 
criminal  syndicates. 

The  prosecutor  attributes 
the  spiralling  strength  of  Pu- 
glia's own  Mafia  to  its  ties 
with  the  Albanians.  He  be- 
lieves the  trafficking  of  looted 
arms  from  Albania  will  fliel 
organised  crime. 

“We  are  afraid  that  many  of 
these  arms  are  already  being 
stashed  in  secret  hiding 
places  along  the  Albanian 
coast,"  Mr  Motta  said. 
“Kalashnikovs  are  apparently 
being  sold  in  Albania  for 
three  dollars  each.  This  really 
is  a very  big  danger  that  we 
in  Italy  are.  all  dreading.” 


l^pHREE  teenagers  whose 
■ parents  and  three  other 
m members  of  the  Solar 
Temple  death  cult  committed 
suicide  at  the  weekend  had 
been  given  the  choice  of  liv- 
ing or  dying.  Quebec  police 
said  yesterday. 

Police  found  the  charred 
bodies  of  the  three  women 
and  two  men  on  Saturday 
night  in  a house  owned  by  a 
member  of  the  Solar  Temple, 
an  international  sect  that  be- 
lieves death  by  ritualised  sui- 
cide leads  to  rebirth  in  a place 
called  Sirius. 

The  house  was  owned  by 
two  of  the  victims.  Didier 
Queze  and  his  wife,  Chantale 
Goupillot,  both  aged  39, 
whose  bodies  were  found  laid 
out  on  a bed  with  another 
couple  in  the  form  of  a cross. 

As  firefighters  fought  the 
blaze  on  Saturday,  the  three 
teenage  children  of  Queze  and 
Goupillot  emerged  dazed  and 
shaky  from  a nearby  shed. 
They  appeared  heavily 
drugged  and  anxiously  asked 
about  tile  their  parents’  fate. 


Police  said  the  children,  a 
14-vear-ald  girl  and  two  boys 
aged  13  and  16.  had  told  them 
that  their  parents  had  asked 
them  whether  they  wanted  to 
join  the  group  suicide,  which 
cult  members  believed  was  a 
“departure”  to  another  world. 
The  children  had  chosen  “to 
take  refuge  outside  the 
house”,  Mathias  Tellier.  a 
spokesman  for  the  provincial 
police  force,  said. 

"The  children  took  sleeping 
pills,  to  lessen  their  pain  or 
sadness  over  what  was  hap- 
pening inside  the  house.” 

The  three  others  who  died 
were  Suzanne  Druau.  Goupil- 
lot’s  63-year-old  mother; 
Bruno  Klaus,  aged  49:  and 
Pauline  Rioux.  aged  54. 

In  France  and  Switzerland 
yesterday,  police  continued  a 
surveillance  operation  on 
known  Solar  Temple  mem- 
bers. The  deaths  brought  the 
number  of  suicides  among 
cult  members  to  74. 

In  October  1994,  48  people 
killed  themselves  in  Switzer- 
land and  five  people  were 
found  dead  north  of  Montreal, 
and  in  December  1995  another 
16  were  found  dead  in  a forest 
in  eastern  France. 
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Blinded,  broken  and  beaten  to  death 
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Chris  McGreal  talks  to  the  wife  of  a man  accused 
of  petty  theft  who  was  tortured  by  Zaire’s  police 


Augustine 

was  begging  for  the 
torment  to  stop 
long  after  her  hus- 
band ceased  to 
know  that  she  was  stHL  there. 
It  made  no  difference;  she 

could  only  watch  as  hour 
after  hoar  the  Zairean  police- 
man pounded  him  with  a rock 

until  be  was  blinded,  his  ribs 

smashed  and  his  naked  body 
awash  in  blood. 

“I  wanted  to  leave  — I 
couldn’t  take  it  anymore,  but 
the  police  said  they  wanted 
me  around  so  it  would  push 


nay  husband  to  confess,"  she 
said.  "They  wanted  him  to  be 
ashamed.  But  be  never  con- 
fessed." 

Faustin  Nkwasa  is  one  of 
the  many  victims  of  Zaire's  1 
police  torture  squads.  Be  was 
not  embroiled  in  the  coun- 
try's turbulent  politics  nor 
accused  of  a major  crime. 

I Many  of  those  tortured  to 
death  at  the  police  station  are 
petty  criminals,  or  the  targets 
of  vendettas  which  thg  police 
have  been  paid  to  settle. 

The  58-year-old  father  of 
four  was  arrested  by  the 


Circo  security  unit  at  the  end 
of  January  on  suspicion  of 
stealing  a battery  charger 
from  the  garage  where  he  was 
chief  of  the  repair  shop. 

Mr  Nfcwasa  had  never  been 
in  trouble  during  his  30  years 
at  the  company,  Inzal,  which 
was  once  run  by  British  Ley- 
land  and  is  now  owned  by 
JDAF.  His  family  says  he  had  a 
crippled  right  leg  and  could 
never  have  carried  off  the 

OTlVg  Tnai-htnp 

Mr  Nkwasa  was  bundled 
into  the  back  of  his  Tjnri 
Rover  and  driven  to  the  Kili- 


manjaro police  compound. ; 
Word  reached  Ms  Kinria. 

"When  I arrived  at  the 
police  station  they  were  kick- 
ing my  husband  on  the 
ground,"  she  said,  ‘T  told 
them  1 was  his  wife  so  they 
took  me  too.  They  started 
beating  me  on  the  back  with  a 
metal  pipe.  An  officer,  a wom- 
an, came  and  said  it  was  good 
I was  there  because  1 could 
watch  what  they  were  going 
to  do  to  my  husband. 

The  couple  were  led  to  a 
yard  behind  the  station.  Ms 
Kinda,  aged  42,  said  she  knew 
it  would  be  bad.  "They  take 
all  kinds  of  criminals  there  to 
be  tortured,"  she  said. 

Whippings  and  electric 
shocks  are  routine  beside 


more  imaginative  agonies, 
such  as  slipping  the  victim 
through  a car  tyre  and  Jump- 
ing on  his  spine,  a speciality 

of  the  civil  guard.  Then  there 

is  "the  coat”  — police  wrap 
their  prey  in  a wet  animal 
skin  and  wait  for  it  to  con- 
tract and  squeeze  the  life  out 
of  their  victim. 

Ms  Kinda  watched  as  her 

husband  of  20  years  was  i 
stripped  naked  and  his  wrists  I 
bound.  He  was  hung  by  his  I 
arms  from  a pole  with  his  feet 
off  the  ground.  She  said  a 
policeman,  Lukaya  Ebebe, 
swung  into  action  as  others 
stood  by.  “He  was  beating  my 
husband  with  rocks,  telling 
him  to  confess,”  she  said. 
“Ebebe  beat  him  and  left  him 


hanging  for  hours  and  beat 
him  some  more.  It  went  on  all 
day.  Ebebe  beat  my  husband 
in  the  eyes  until  the  rock 
pierced  them  and  he  couldn't 
see  anything.  His  whole  body 
was  covered  in  blood.  I was 
trying  to  tell  the  police  that  if 
he  had  stolen  anything  be 
would  have  confessed  under 
the  beating.  But  they 
wouldn't  Listen.” 

Ms  Kinda  bad  been  unable 
to  work  out  why  they  would 
subject  her  husband  to  such 
horror  over  a stolen  battery 
charger.  Then,  in  the  midst  of 
the  interrogation,  her  hus- 
band's driver  and  a watch- 
man at  the  garage  arrived. 

At  first  she  thought  they 
might  have  come  to  dear  her 


husband's  name  or  to  Join  her 
in  begging  for  mency,  but  they 
were  to  play  a more  treacher- 
ous role. 

“They  kept  telling  him  to 
confess,  l realised  that  they 
were  falsely  accusing  my  hus- 
band. and  I asked  them  why. 
They  said  they  had  been  told 
to  say  tt  but  they  would  not 
say  who  told  them.  I under- 
stood. I think  that  there  were 
people  who  wanted  to  get  rid  i 
of  him,  who  wanted  his  job,  ; 
and  they  paid  the  police  to  do 
this.  People  are  tortured  for 
many  reasons  In  Zaire." 

After  two  days  of  beatings. 
Mr  Nkwasa’s  daughter,  Bri- 
gitte, arrived  with  food.  The 
police  stole  some  of  it  but  j 
allowed  her  to  take  it  to  her 


father,  who  died  in  her  arms 
before  she  could  feed  him. 

When  Ms  Kinda  tried  to 
recover  the  body  she  was 
turned  away.  "The  officer 
said  they  were  going  to  throw 
him  wherever  they  wanted. 
It’s  not  unusual  — bodies  are 
regularly  found  around  the 
place.  Another  policeman 
helped  us  find  my  husband  in 
the  morgue,”  Ms  Kinda  said. 

• Bowing  to  pressure  from 
lawmakers  who  accused  him 
oT  mishandling  Zaire's  crisis, 
the  prime  minister.  Leon 
Kengo  wa  Dondo,  resigned 
yesterday,  his  party  said. 
President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko 
had  reportedly  accepted  a 
parliamentary  vote  last  week 
to  oust  Mr  Kengo. 


Israeli  security  grows  dangerously  dependent  on  Arafat 


Ian  Black  in 

Tel  Aviv  examines 
the  Palestinian 
Authority's  role 
in  the  upsurge 
of  violence 


Kenya  baffled 
by  stowaway 


?<*4* 


l A #HEN  hundreds  of  Pal- 
1#  If  estinian  police  formed 

V V a human  chain  and 
fired  in  the  air  yesterday  to 
keep  Palestinian  stone  throw- 
ers away  from  Israeli  troops 
in  Hebron,  It  was  their  first 
decisive  act  in  several  days  to 
end  riots  in  the  West  Bank 
town. 

In  the  wake  of  Friday's  sui- 
cide bombing  that  killed  three 
people  In  a Tel  Aviv  cafe,  Is- 
rael has  accused  Yasser  Ara- 
fat and  his  security  forces  — 
led  by  Colonel  Jlbril  Rajoub 
— of  encouraging  violence 
against  Israel,  a charge  de- 
nied by  the  Palestinians. 

The  bombing,  claimed  by 
the  hardline  Hamas  move- 
ment, has  revealed  the  fragile 
state  of  cooperation  between 
the  Israeli  and  Palestinian  se- 
curity organisations. 

The  Israeli  prime  minister. 
Blnyamin  Netanyahu,  said  a 
new  Palestinian  approach  to 
violence  was  a condition  for 
getting -the  peace  process 
bade  on  track.  “There  cannot 
be  peace  if  this  goes  on,”  he 
said.  “If  we  rein  in  the  terror- 
ists, we  can  proceed  with 
peace.” 

Mr  Arafat  and  his  officials 
deny  giving  the  go-ahead  to 
Hamas,  which  opposed  the 
Oslo  peace  talks,  to  renew  the 
attacks  that  killed  60  Israelis 
last  year  and  flifl  so  much  to 
bring  Mr  Netanyahu’s  right- 
wing  Likud  government  to 
power.  - 

Col  Rajoub.  the  head  of  Mr 
Arafat’s  preventive  security 
apparatus,  insisted  yesterday 
that  ft  was  “utter  nonsense” 
to  accuse  the  Palestinian  Au- 
thority of  showing  a “green 
light”  to  the  bombers. 

Yet  no  me  denies  that  on 
the  night  of  March  9,  Mr  Ara- 
fat met  Hamas  leaders  in 
. Gaza  and  later  contacted  the 
more  extremist  Islamic  Jihad. 

“Arafat  did  not  say  specifi- 
cally that  these  organisations 
were  free  from  their  previous 
oohunttxoent  not  to  use  vio- 
lence,” according  to  one  au- 
thoritative Israeli  account 

“But  he  spoke  with  unre- 
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Greg  Barrow  In  Nairobi 
and  Foroign  Staff 

BRITISH  Airways  and 
the  Kenyan  authorities 
yesterday  launched 
separate  inquiries  into  the 
death  of  a young  boy  who 
stowed  away  in  the  nose 
wheel  cavity  of  a Boeing  747. 
But  the  identity  of  the  boy 
remained  a mystery  last 
night.  He  was  discovered  by 
ground  crew,  shortly  after  the 
plane  from  Nairobi  landed  at 
Gaftvlck  airport  on  Sunday. 

“We  are  absolutely  stunned 
by  this  news,”  said  an  official 
of  the  Kenya  airports  author- 
ity in  Nairobi.  "Some  of  our 
senior  managers  have  looked 
at  the  distance  from  the 
ground  to  the  nose  wheel  sec- 
tion of  a Boeing  747,  and  it's 
almost  unimaginable  that  a 
small  boy  could  have  climbed 
up  on  his  own." 

BA's  chairman  Bob  Ay  ling 
said:  "We've  launched  an  in- 
vestigation and  are  liaising 
with  the  highest  authorities 
in  Kenya. 

"This  is  another  human 
tragedy  which  we  very  much 
regret.  Safety  and  security  is 
important  to  British  Airways 
and  we  take  this  incident 
very  seriously."  he  added. 


News  in  brief 


It  was  the  second  Incident 
of  stowaways  being  found  In 
the  wheel  compartments  of 
BA  jets  in  less  than  six 
months.  Pardeep  Saint  aged 
22.  was  found  wandering  on 
the  tarmac  nt  Heathrow  last 
October  after  surviving  a 10- 
hour  flight  from  India  to  Brit- 
ain in  the  wheel  bold  at  tem- 
peratures of  -76F.  His 
younger  brother  Vijay.  aged 
19.  froze  to  death  during  the 
flight 

Ground  staff  at  Jomo  Ken- 
yatta  International  airport  in 
Nairobi  have  been  Inter- 
viewed. and  the  perimeter 
fence  has  been  checked  for  ' 
any  holes.  So  far  they  have 
not  discovered  the  name  of 
the  dead  boy,  nor  the  method 
he  employed  to  hide  in  the 
plane. 

The  Kenyan  police  have  dis- 
missed speculation  that  the 
boy  was  an  asylum  seeker 
fleeing  political  persecution. 
One  official  suggested  that 
the  boy  may  have  come  from 
Nairobi's  population  of  40,000 
street  children  who  live  in 
wretched  conditions. 

Security  can  be  lax  at  Ke- 
nya's main  international  air- 
port. which  has  a reputation 
for  being  a key  trans-ship- 
ment point  for  drugs  arriving 
from  east  Asia. 


A Palestinian,  policeman  runs  through  teargas  shot  by  Israeli  soldiers  in  a clash  with  protesters  In  Bethlehem 


strained  anger  about  what  Is- 
rael was  doing  and  made  no 
reference  — as  he  had  in  ear- 
lier meetings  — to  his  de- 
mand that  they  refrain  from 
terrorism reported  Ron 
Ben-Yishal  in  the  Yedlot 
Aharonot  newspaper. 

Even  Israelis  who  bade  the 
peace  process  agree  that  such 
a meeting  could  have  consti- 
tuted "a  nod  and  a wink”  to 
unleash  the  killers  — the  sole 
of  putting  pressure  on 
Israel  — even  if  Mr  Arafat 


continued  in  public  to  urge 
people  to  avoid  violence. 

Mr  Arafat  has  certainly 
made  no  secret  of  his  fUry  at 
Mr  Netanyahu's  decision  to 
send  in  the  bulldozers  to  start 
work  on  the  new  Jewish 
settlement  of  Har  Homa  In 
East  Jerusalem,  designed  to 
pre-empt  negotiations  on  the 
final  status  of  the  city. 

But  beyond  its  short-term 
influence  on  the  peace  pro- 
cess, Friday’s  atrocity  Illus- 
trates Israel's  dangerous  de- 


pen dance  on  Palestinian  help 
to  keep  its  own  citizens  safe. 

Israeli  sources  admit  freely 
that  since  the  withdrawal 
from  the  Gaza  Strip  and  parts 
of  the  West  Bank,  the  ability 
of  the  Shin  Bet  secret  service 
to  gather  intelligence  and 
forestall  attacks  has  been 
badly  weakened. 

During  the  long  years  of  Is- 
raeli rule,  the  structure  of  oc- 
cupation helped  maintain 
control;  licences  and  permits 
were  granted  and  prison 


terms  shortened  in  return  for 
intelligence.  But  when  Col 
Rajoub  took  over,  one  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  arrest  and 
then  “turn”  Israeli  agents. 

Yesterday,  sources  on  both 
sides  agreed  that  co-operation 
between  the  secret  services 
had  been  limited  since  the 
March  9 meeting:  routine  con- 
tacts had  been  cancelled  by 
the  Palestinians  and  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  Shin  Bet 
had  not  been  acted  on. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  Pal- 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MENAHEM  KAHANA 

estinian  Authority  can  keep 
the  peace  if  it  chooses.  Col 
Rajoub  and  his  Gaza  counter- 
part, Muhammad  Dahlan, 
have  been  accused  of  using 
torture  against  Islamist  sus- 
pects; death  in  custody  is  no 
longer  big  news. 

The  Tel  Aviv  attack  was  the 
first  suicide  bomb  in  a year. 
Now  Israeli  officials  predict 
that  more  may  be  on  the  way. 
Additional  reporting  by  AP. 

Lender  comment,  pane  16 


Mayor  killed 
in  Mexico 

A former  mayor  of  Malinal- 
l tepee,  southern  Mexico,  and 
his  wife  were  murdered  by  a 
group  of  armed  gunmen,  fam- 
ily sources  said  yesterday. 

Guadalupe  Valentino  L6pez 
Carrasco,  of  the  Party  of  the 
Democratic  Revolution,  and 
his  wife  Nicasla  Hernandez 
Petatan.  aged  52,  were  shot  in 
the  head.  — Reuter. 

Bank  explosion 

An  explosion  badly  damaged 
a branch  of  Dresdner  Bank  in 
Hattingen.  near  DOsseldorf, 
western  Germany,  yesterday 
but  police  ruled  out  a political 
motive.  — Reuter. 

Shipyard  for  sale 

Gdansk  shipyard,  birthplace 
of  Poland's  Solidarity  labour  I 


movement  in  1980,  went  up 
for  sale  with  ads  In  Polish  and 
foreign  papers. — AP. 

Chagall  move 

I An  Israeli  art  dealer,  Itamar 
Barkai,  Is  seeking  permission 
I from  authorities  in  Belarus  to 
dismantle  the  house  where 
the  artist  Marc  Chagall  was 
bora  and  rebuild  ft  in  Jerusa- 
lem.—AP. 

Wine  cure 

A little  wine  a day  can  help 
prevent  Alzheimer's  disease 
or  senile  dementia,  according 
to  a study  at  Bordeaux  uni- 
versity hospital  — Reuter. 

Lottery  suit 

Carolyn  Strauss,  a model, 
plans  to  sue  state  officials  this 
week  over  a New  York  State 
lottery  advertisement  she 
claims  insults  bigger 
women. — Reuter. 
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Not  the  economy,  stupid 

It’s  doing  OK.  But  Labour  has  tough  choices  ahead 


AH  YES,  the  economy,  remember  that? 
In  all  the  excitement  about  Tory  MPs 
and  brown  envelopes,  the  issue  that  is 
said  to  dominate  the  hustings  was  quite 
forgotten  last  week.  Criminally  so, 
bleats  the  Government,  which  main- 
tains that  the  outrage  over  sleaze  was 
trumped-up  to  keep  last  week’s  good 
economic  news  off  the  front  pages. 

Well,  they  would  say  that,  wouldn’t 
they?  It's  a bit  rich  from  a party  that 
contrived  to  have  the  whole  1992  cam- 
paign fought  around  tax  and  Jennifer’s 
Ear,  rather  than  the  recession,  to  whinge 
that  it  can’t  get  its  message  across  now. 
Besides,  the  feet  that  the  Conservatives 
stumbled  upon  a viable  economic  policy 
after  Black  Wednesday  is  seen  by  the 
voters  as  a bit  like  the  chimp  who,  given 
18  years,  could  come  up  with  the  com- 
plete works  of  Shakespeare.  Even  so.  the 
Prime  Minister  has  a point  Unemploy- 
ment is  coming  down  (however  mea- 
sured), inflation  is  low,  and  as  yester- 
day’s data  showed  the  City’s  pre- 
eminence means  that  the  balance  of 
payments  actually  balances  for  once. 

It’s  also  true  that  Labour  is  not  that 
keen  on  talking  about  the  economy,  or 
at  least  those  bits  of  the  economy  that 
matter.  What,  for  instance,  would  a 
Blair  government  do  about  the  over- 
valued pound  which  is  crippling  export- 
ers? How  would  Gordon  Brown  repair 
the  public  finances  now  that  he  has 
ruled  out  raising  income  tax  or  national 
-insurance  contributions?  Does  Labour 
think  the  economy  is  too  strong,  too 
weak,  or  (to  be  on  the  safe  side)  a bit  of 
both?  While  Messrs  Major,  Clarke  and 
Heseltine  were  trumpeting  the  good 
news  yesterday,  Mr  Blair  took  comfort 
from  a survey  warning  that  the  pre- 
election boom  would  soon  turn  to  bust 
To  be  honest,  if  that’s  the  best  Labour 
can  do,  it  had  better  hope  there  are  lots 
more  sleaze  revelations  to  come. 

The  reality  is  that  consumer  spend- 
ing will  grow  by  around  4 per  cent  this 


year  and  be  the  driving  force  behind 
growth  of  just  over  3 per  cent.  Rather 
belatedly,  investment  will  also  start  to 
pick  up,  but  the  strength  of  sterling  will 
curb  export  growth.  Given  that  history 
shows  that  the  economy  can  only  grow 
by  2.5  per  cent  a year  on  average 
without  running  into  inflationary  prob- 
lems, it  is  as  well  to  be  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  overheating.  But  it’s  plain 
daft  to  imagine  that  the  economy  is 
embroiled  in  a cynically-engineered 
boom-bust  cycle.  In  1964,  Reggie  Mau- 
dling  sat  back  as  the  economy  expanded 
by  6 per  cent  In  1973,  Tony  Barber  did 
likewise  as  growth  hit  7.5  per  cent 
Now.  those  were  pre-election  booms. 

Indeed  the  real  problem  is  that  poli- 
cymakers have  become  so  obsessed 
with  our  inflationary  past  that  they 
can't  see  how  times  have  changed  both 
at  home  and  abroad  Inflation  every- 
where is  lower  than  it  was  in  the  1970s 
and  1980s  and  with  low-cost  competi- 
tion emerging  In  Eastern  Europe,  Asia 
and  Latin  America,  is  set  to  stay  low. 
Here,  industry’s  cost  pressures  remain 
muted;  consumers  are  not  bingeing, 
they  are  saving  up  for  a rainy  day. 

For  all  that  we  can  expect  an  incom- 
ing government  to  act  swiftly  to  damp 
down  the  economy.  The  City  expects 
base  rates  to  go  up  within  a week  of 
polling  day.  This  would  be  a mistake, 
because  dearer  borrowing  would  risk 
making  sterling  even  more  over-valued 
further  unbalancing  the  economy.  If  a 
touch  on  the  tiller  is  needed  fiscal 
policy  is  the  obvious  answer.  And  that 
means  higher  taxes.  As  the  Guardian's 
panel  of  Wise  Women  argued  yesterday, 
the  current  spending  plans  don’t  add  up 
and  some  form  of  rationing  of  health 
and  education  is  probable  unless  taxes 
rise.  Fiscal  tightening  would  help  in 
two  ways:  by  raising  revenue  and  by 
obviating  the  need  for  higher  interest 
rates,  thereby  weakening  sterling.  A 
double  whammy,  no  less. 


Betwixt  bulldozers  and  bombs 

The  situation  in  Israel  is  fast  slipping  out  of  anyone’s  control 


WHO  HAS  given  the  green  light  to 
terrorism  in  Israel?  Prime  Minister 
Binyamin  Netanyahu  made  a very  spe- 
cific accusation  on  Sunday:  every  time 
there  was  an  impasse  in  the  negotia- 
tions, he  said,  “they  [the  Palestinians] 
send  terrorists’*.  His  chief  of  military 
intelligence  says  Arafat  “wanted  terror, 
there  is  no  doubt”  Mr  Arafat's  senior 
negotiator,  Saeb  Erekat  blames  Mr  Ne- 
tanyahu instead:  “For  13  months  there 
was  no  violence  because  there  was 
hope,”  said  Mr  Erekat  “Netanyahu 
succeeded  in  taking  that  hope  away.” 
The  gap  between  these  two  bleak  ver- 
sions underlines  the  chasm  opening  up 
between  two  leaders  who,  until  now, 
have  at  least  been  driven  by  a common 
interest  to  do  business.  The  process  is 
slipping  fast  out  of  their  controL 
Mr  Netanyahu’s  charge  is  greatly 
overstated:  even  in  intelligence  brief- 
ings Israel  has  produced  no  evidence  of 
specific  incitement  to  violence.  Mr  Ara- 
fet  has  backed  off  from  the  tough  mea- 
sures he  took  against  Hamas  a year  ago 
and  has  released  more  than  half  of 
those  detained  then.  In  doing  so,  as  US 
officials  privately  suggest,  Mr  Arafat  is 
attempting  to  protect  his  political 
flanks  against  radical  criticism  and  to 
divide  Hamas  by  doing  so:  each  inflam- 
matory action  over  Jerusalem  from  the 
Israeli  side  only  reduces  his  room  for 
manouevre.  It  may  also  increase  the 
temptation,  if  not  to  give  a green  light 
to  switch  off  the  red  one  — but  this  is 
only  a measure  of  his  growing  despair. 
The  Palestinian  Authority  will  gain 


nothing  if  the  initiative  shifts  back  to 
the  bombers  and  a new  uprising  in  the 
streets.  Already  the  stone-throwers  in 
Hebron  have  spat  on  the  PA’s  police- 
men and  called  them  traitors. 

Mr  Netanyahu  does  not  dispute  that 
his  decision  to  build  a new  settlement 
in  East  Jerusalem  heightened  the  ten- 
sion: he  has  confirmed  that  his  own 
intelligence  service  had  warned  this 
would  ‘lead  to  escalation.”  Once  again 
he  gives  the  impression  of  being  too 
smart  for  his  own  good,  unable  to  grasp 
the  benefits  of  restraint  No-one  ex- 
pected him  to  take  such  a provocative 
step  as  Har  Homa:  why  then  would  his 
inaction  have  been  interpreted  as  “giv- 
ing in  to  blackmail”? 

The  new  crisis  which  follows  the  Tel 
Aviv  suicide  bombing  has  diverted  at- 
tention from  Mr  Netanyahu’s  proposal 
last  week  to  start  negotiations  immedi- 
ately on  “permanent  status”  with  a six 
month  target  for  completion  — foiling 
which  both  sides  would  return  to  the 
current  interim  agreement.  Most  Pales- 
tinians suspect  — and  many  Israeli 
commentators  agree  — that  Mr  Netan- 
yahu is  seeking  to  avoid  further  rede- 
ployments and  will  press  for  a bigger 
slice  of  the  final  West  Bank  cake.  In  the 
words  of  Hooretz , he  is  trying  to  bridge 
his  public  commitment  to  the  Oslo 
agreements  with  the  political  aim  of 
bunring  them.  Others  suggest  that 
there  might  still  be  some  mileage  in 
exploring  this  way  out  of  the  impasse. 
But  nothing  is  possible  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  bulldozers  and  bombs. 


Be  prepared:  bigots  on  the  loose 

Gays  in  the  Scouts  and  in  the  Army:  cue  mindless  outrage 


IT  DOES  not  need  an  election  for  primi- 
tive prejudice  to  raise  its  head.  Three 
separate  and  unrelated  stories  involv- 
ing gay  people  gave  bigots  a heyday 
yesterday:  the  decision  by  the  Scout 
movement  to  open  its  ranks  to  homo- 
sexual leaders;  a mother  denouncing  a 
local  council  for  placing  her  11-year-old 
son  with  a gay  couple;  and  a report  that 
the  Army  was  proposing  to  abandon  its 
gay  recruiting  ban.  Critics  were  united 
in  their  belief  that  the  three  institu- 
tions — the  Scout  movement  local 
council  fostering  agencies  and  the  mili- 
tary — should  remember  "conventional 
standards”  and  seek  to  restore  and 
reinforce  them.  The  Scout  movement 
was  condemned  by  Conservative  MPs 
because  “youth  groups  act  as  a honey- 
pot  for  perverts”  and  “parents  will  be 
outraged  to  think  their  children  could 
share  intimate  personal  contact  with 
homosexual  men  on  camping  trips.” 
Appropriately,  in  a Parliament  where 


only  two  MPs  have  openly  acknowl- 
edged their  homosexuality,  Jacques  Ar- 
nold, MP,  thought  “open  homosexuals” 
were  inappropriate. 

Yet,  beneath  the  outrage,  sane  voices 
were  heard.  John  Pogg,  of  the  Scout 
Association,  defended  its  new  open- 
door  policy  with  quiet  dignity:  “Our 
policy  is  firmly  that  no  young  person  or 
adult  should  receive  less  favourable 
treatment  because  of  their  sexuality, 
gender,  marital  status  or  ethnic  ori- 
gin." Southwark’s  social  services  direc- 
tor suggested  foster  parents  should  be 
judged  on  their  “individual  merits  and 
ability  to  provide  a secure  and  stable 
home  environment”  rather  than  their 
sexual  orientation.  Youth  movements 
should  be  alert  to  the  risk  of  paedo- 
philes. So  should  foster  workers.  But 
the  idea  that  homosexuals  are  axiomati- 
cally  more  dangerous  than  heterosex- 
uals is  a crude  libel  which,  for  from 
improving  child  protection,  reduces  it 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Doctors  are  the 
ones  risking  HIV 


All  the  presidential  men 


Judgment  day 
forjudges 


ASA  junior  doctor,  1 would 
/Alike  to  express  my  anger  at 
the  cans  for  compulsory  HIV 
testing  of  doctors  and  other 
health  professionals  (Report. 
March  12).  I cannot  see  that 
our  practice  can  pose  any  risk 
to  patients  under  our  care. 

For  four  years,  1 worked 
gruelling  hours  in  Edinburgh 
men  central  London.  In  both 
areas  HIV  infection  is  rife.  By 
taking  obsessive  care.  I have 
only  had  two  Injuries  so  Car,  a 
needle-stick  injury  and  an  un- 
avoidable episode  where  blood 
splashed  into  my  eye. 

I’ve  been  lucky.  Friends 
have  had  months  of  torment 
after  stabbing  themselves 
with  needles  from  patients 
with  HIV  or  hepatitis  C infec- 
tion. The  risk  to  us  is  not 
remote.  I’ve  been  quoted  a 
risk  of  one  In  100  if  you  inject 
0.1ml  of  blood  deeply  from  a 
person  with  HIV  infection, 
probably  less  if  you  immedi- 
ately start  taking  AZT.  The 
risk  to  surgeons  must  be 
much  higher. 

You  may  think  that  stab- 
bing yourself  is  careless.  It  is, 
which  is  why  we  don’t  tend  to 
do  it  except  when  we  are  worn 
out  — taking  Mood  and  insert- 
ing rapnulae  into  difficult 
veins  towards  the  end  of  a 60- 
hour  shift  for  example. 

Despite  this,  hospital  staff 
continue  to  treat  patients  with 
dignity  and  respect  We  do  not 
demand  HTV  tests  before  we 
treat  in  casualty.  If  we  suspect 
HIV  infection,  we  broach  the 
subject  with  tact  and  trained 
counsellors  to  hand.  Suspicion 
of  HIV  infection  does  not  deny 
treatment 

Why  then  are  we  given  so 
little  respect  hack?  I have 
worked  so  hard  for  the  last 
five  years,  yet  when  I read  the 
papers  I wish  I hadn't 
bothered. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 

Sunstroke 


[Y  doesn't  Paddy 
r Ashdown  point  out  to 
the  BBC  and  ITV  that 
there  are  local  elections  due 
on  May  1 as  well,  and  that  in 
that  context  a televised  de- 
bate between  him  and  Tony 
Blair  should  take  place  with 
□o  place  for  John  Major,  who 
leads  only  an  irrelevant  mi- 
nority party  (TV  election 
clash  a step  closer,  March  24)? 

As  far  as  the  matter  of  audi- 
ence participation  is  con- 
cerned. it  is  unsurprising  that 
Brian  Mawhinney  dismisses 
the  idea.  As  the  suppression 
oT  the  Downey  report  shows, 
file  Tories  don't  want  ordi- 
nary voters  too  involved  in 
open  democracy.  Perhaps  if 
the  audience  was  composed  of 
Tory  MPs  who  had  been  paid 
to  ask  questions  he  would  feel 
differently. 

Graham  Townsend. 

22  Stanley  Road. 

Hounslow,  Middx  TW3 1XY. 

THERE  is  no  justification 
for  a presidential-style 
confrontation  between  John 
Major  and  Tony  Blair  on  tele- 
vision. Contrary  to  what  is 
being  generally  assumed,  it  is 
not  inevitable  that  either  Mr 
Major  or  Mr  Blair  will  be 
Prime  Minister  after  the  elec- 
tion. If,  for  example,  there 
was  a hung  parliament,  it  is 
possible  that  neither  would  be 
able  to  command  a parlia- 
mentary majority,  in  which 


case  a compromise  candidate 
would  have  to  be  sought. 
Andrew  Belsey. 

2 Llwyn  y Grant  Terrace. 
Cardiff  CF37EW. 

THE  so-called  head-to-head 
debates  between  Mr 
Major  and  Mr  Biair  are  super- 
ficially attractive.  In  truth, 
however,  they  are  alien  to  the 
British  political  system.  In 
Britain,  we  elect  Members  of 
Parliament;  we  elect  a party 
to  be  the  Government  We  do 
not  elect  a person  to  be  the 
President  nor  even  to  be  the 
Prime  Minister.  As  Mr  Major 
will  attest  a person  can  be- 
come Prime  Minister  without 
any  reference  to  the  elector- 
ate, and  a Prime  Minister  can 
be  removed  and  replaced 
without  reference  to  the 
electorate. 

British  politics  is  already 
too  personalised  and  too 
Americanised.  These  debates 
can  only  take  us  further  down 
that  undesirable  road.  . 

W Saunders. 

21  Farm  Road, 

Milton,  Weston-S-Mare. 

North  Somerset  BS22  8BA. 

IMfHY  all  the  excitement 
W about  a debate  between 
Major.  Blair  and/or  Ash- 
down? Everyone  knows 
where  the  three  parties  stand 
on  every  issue.  On  so  many 
the  differences  are  so  minute 
there  is  little  scope  for  debate 


HE  who  pays  the  piper  calls 
the  time:  an  adage  that 
should  be  considered  when 
investigating  a commercial 
institution  (It’s  the  Sun  wot’s 
switched  sides  to  Labour. 
March  18).  Last  Tuesday's  36- 
page  edition  had  the  equiva- 
lent of  ll  whole  pages  of  ad- 
verts. So  what  I hear  you  ask; 
it  brings  in  revenue.  But  the 
largest  sector  — consisting  of 
almost  one-third  — was  from 
loan  companies.  Does  this 
mean  that  loan  companies 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  a 
New  Labour  government? 
Terry  Marsh. 

(Basildon  & E Thurrock 
Liberal  Democrat  PPC.) 

21  Morrells. 

Basildon,  Essex  SS16  5TX 

IF  the  Sun  is  indeed  a ba- 
rometer for  our  times,  we 
might  do  well  to  remember 
that  other  headline,  from  the 
late  1970s:  “One  down,  one 
million  to  go”  was  the  way 
the  “good  paper”  (John  Major 
speaking  on  Tuesday’s  Today 
programme)  chose  to  lead  on 
the  murder  of  an  Asian  youth 
in  Southall,  quoting  the  res- 
ponse of  the  fascist  Demo- 
cratic National  Party. 

Meg  Howarth. 

Ellington  Street, 

London  N7, 


Race  of  men 

AS  an  ex-Royal  Marine,  I be- 
/ilieve  racism  in  the  armed 
forces  to  be  a complex  prob- 
lem (Armed  forces  criticised 
for  racism,  March  21). 

A soldier  is  trained  as  a 
fighting  machine,  and  it  is  ax- 
iomatic that  “aliens"  exist 
somewhere.  To  “produce"  a 
soldier,  one  must  strip  an  in- 
dividual of  compassion,  em- 
pathy, sensitivity  and  origi- 
nality. All  independent 
thought  and  feeling  is  dis- 


Just  a thought 

INOTE  that  South  West 
I Trains  has  now  complained 
about  “the  wrong  kind  of 
press  coverage”  (SWT  admits 
badly  mishandling  services. 
March  24).  What  will  they 
come  up  with  next? 

David  NicolL 
52  Regent  Street, 

Watford,  Herts  WD2  SAD. 

LAST  week,  whilst  I was 
“Job  Seeker's  Allowanc- 
ing” in  Bristol’s  haven  of 
happiness  known  as  the  Job 
Centre,  I was  Informed  that 
standing  for  Parliament  did 


couraged.  The  result  is  an  in- 
doctrinated puppet  whose 
actions  are  determined  solely 
by  the  desires  of  its  masters. 

The  eradication  of  racism 
requires  empathy  and.  above 
all,  imagination.  But  these 
are  the  very  qualities  actively 
discouraged  In  the  armed 
forces.  Those  members  of  the 
armed  forces  lucky  enough  to 
retain  some  sanity  and  origi- 
nal thought  understand  this, 
and  usually  leave. 

Patrick  Butte riy. 

Vine  Cottages.  Downs  View. 
West  Lane,  Cornwall  PL13. 


ing  employment” 

Justin  QuinneLL 
(Bristol  West  Green  PPC.) 

66  Springfield  Road, 

Cotham,  Bristol  BS6  5SW. 

\ A /HEN  I was  small  boy  in 
V V Portsmouth  before  the 
war,  there  was  a silly  celebra- 
tion of  the  arrival  of  May. 
Small  boys  would  walk  up  to 
each  other  and  shout:  “First 
of  May!  Kick  bum  day!"  The 
first  to  shout  it  was  entitled  to 
carry  out  the  kick.  Does  Mr 
Major  know  of  this  tradition? 
Fred  Porter. 

Hillrise.  CoQweU  Road. 
Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight. 


not  count  as  “actively  seek- 


Readers  come  to  the  aid  of  St  Hilda’s 


QICHARD  Pettinger  (Let- 
Irtters,  March  24)  contends 
teat  tee  reason  women  are 
under-represented  at  every 
level  of  academic  attainment 
at  Oxford  is  due  to  the  natural 
differences  between  men  and 
women.  We  would  suggest 
that  it  is  a result  of  the  insti- 
tutionalised sexism  within 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  uni- 
versities. Until  this  comes  to 
an  end,  Mr  Pettinger  has  no 
right  to  criticise  women’s 
colleges. 

Judith  Headley. 

Rachel  Jones. 

New  Hall,  Huntingdon  Road, 
Cambridge  CB3  0DF. 


wjyFHATEVER  can  Richard 
■■  Pettinger  mean  when  he 
says  “it  Js  therefore  only  nat- 
ural that  men  should  hold 
more  fellowships,  gain  mare 
firsts  and  gain  more  places  at 
Oxford  [than  women]"?  Can 
he  mean  that  many  women 
would  rather  choose  a imiver- 
isty  less  dominated  by  sad 
men  with  outmoded,  untena- 
ble views  than  Oxford?  Given 
the  way  girls  are  outperform- 
ing boys  at  school  level.  I'm 
surprised  he's  not  worried 
about  Oxford's  future. 

Hilary  Moray. 

9a  Durnamuck,  Dundonnetl, 
Garve,  Ross-shlre  IV23  2QZ. 


IN  response  to  the  com- 
ments by  Richard  Pet- 
finger’s  regarding  the  single- 
sex  intake  of  St  Hilda's 
College.  Oxford,  I should  like 
to  point  out  that  according  to 
the  Oxford  Journal  (March 
14)  the  majority  of  students 
at  St  Hilda’s  are  in  favour  of 
maintaining  the  single-sex 
intake. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  Norrington  tables  are 
not  an  officially-endorsed 
measure  of  comparative  aca- 
demic quality. 

Ian  Collier. 

18  Howard  Street, 

Oxford. 


anyway.  If  the  broadcasters 
were  interested  in  real  de- 
bate, they  should  be  including 
the  Green  Party. 

Then  they  would  be  forced 
to  justify  their  obsession  with 
unlimited  economic  growth, 
the  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty caused  by  globalisation 
and  “firee''  but  unfair  trade, 
or  their  continued  marrige  to 
nuclear  weapons,  even 
though  a majority  of  the  Brit- 
ish public  now  support  their 
total  abolition. 

Peter  Barnett. 

External  Communications 
Co-ordlnator.  Green  Party. 

49  York  Road. 

Aldershot,  Kants  GUil  3JQ. 

I AM  A BIT  concerned  about 
the  proposed  debate  be- 
tween Major  and  Blair.  The 
last  Labour  party  political 
broadcast  featured  John 
Major  almost  exclusively, 
mentioning  his  name  at  least 
30  times,  ignoring  Tony  Blair 
and  containing  only  one  pass- 
ing reference  to  the  Labour 
Party.  Similarly,  the  Tories 
spend  all  of  their  party  politi- 
cal broadcasts  talking  about 
doom,  plague,  pestilence  and 
the  Labour  Party.  Now  that 
their  policies  and  broadcasts 
are  identical,  how  would 
people  know  who  was  the 
leader  of  what  party? 

Joe  McNamee. 

36  Clay  Bottom. 

St  George.  Bristol  BS5  7HA. 


AMIDST  the  eoncmi  about 
rotten  MPs.  can  wo  nm 
sider  what  judges  are  doing.' 
Within  three  weeks,  you  have 
reported  that  courts  have  or 
derod  forced  Caesarean  sur- 
gery on  a pregnant  woman  not 
in  labour,  fom-d  detention  of 
an  miwvxic  teenager.  and  now 
the  starvation  uf  a non-PVS 
patient  (Ruling  to  let  undent 
woman  die  extends  law. 
March  22).  Last  year,  a tempi- 
ttd  obtained  an  order  from  a 
Judge  to  make  a long-term 
mental  patient  donate  bom* 
marrow  to  a competent  adult. 

Judges  are  indulging  a little 
clique  of  lawyers  at  the  Miest 
of  incre;islngly  anonymised 
NHS  trusts,  no  matter  lime 
outrageous  their  proposals. 
Vulnerable  groups  • preg- 
nant women,  children,  the  un- 
conscious. mental  patients  — 
are  fair  game  for  secret  abuse 
Judges  have  no  parlLmuTi- 
lary  authority  for  these 
orders,  but  usually  claim  to 
art  under  the  court's  “inher- 
ent jurisdiction".  Since  when 
have  judges  had  Inherent  iu 
risdfctwi  to  kill  people?  Only 
the  unfettered  exercise  uf  abso- 
lute power  can  explain  these 
cases  which  pose  ;u»  extremely 
serious  threat  to  personal  lib- 
erty. We  should  challenge 
these  rulings  and  the  cult  of 
secrecy  that  smrounds  them. 
Barbara  Hewson. 

12  Gray's  Inn  Square. 

London  WC1R5JP. 


Sleaze,  and  how  to  stop  it 


I WAS  very’  pleased  to  see 
that  Menzies  Campbell  MP 
had  proposed  that  the  Regis- 
ter of  Members’  Interests 
should  include  a copy  of  a 
Member’s  tax  return  (Tories 
fail  to  turn  sleaze  tide.  March 
24).  It  would  also  be  necessary 
for  the  Member  to  declare  any 
new  sources  of  income  aris- 
ing during  the  year,  and.  of 
course,  overseas  trips.  I made 
such  proposals  in  1969. 

But  however  tightly  one 
draws  the  rules  on  declara- 
tion, they  give  no  protection 
against  an  MP  who  lies  to  the 
Inspector  of  Taxes,  as  well  as 
to  the  Registrar. 

In  1976  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Standards  of  Conduct 
in  Public  Life  (on  which  I sat) 
recommended  that  consider- 
ation be  given  to  bringing  cor- 
ruption, bribery  and  at- 
tempted bribery  of  an  MP 
within  the  criminal  law.  If 
this  had  been  implemented, 
there  would  have  been  a 
strong  deterrent  to  the  pres- 
ent tsunami  of  sleaze. 

Lord  Avebury. 

House  of  Lords, 

London  SW1A  0FW. 


SLEAZE  must  ho  fought  :tt 
several  levels.  Elections 
are  a form  of  personnel  selec- 
tion. MPs  are  our  employees, 
yet  we  voters  lack  the  facili- 
ties of  ocher  employers.  Thus 
the  ability  to  He  convincingly 
becomes  an  electoral  asset. 

In  1948.  Dr  J F S Ross  pro 
posed  a two-part  scheme  for 
assessing  candidates:  tl)  vei  l 
fied  biographical  data  ami 
credentials:  (2)  an  assessment 
using  relevant  up-to-date 
techniques  of  personnel  selec- 
tion. Who  should  make  such 
assessments?  Ross  suggested 
the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. However,  the  Consum- 
ers' Association  might  act  as 
a stop-gap. 

There  should  now  be  a fea- 
sibility study  on  provisions 
for  impartial  and  relevjvit  in- 
formation on  candidates.  This 
could  be  arranged  by.  say.  the 
Economic  and  Social 
Research  Council,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Occupational 
Psychology  Department  of  a 
university. 

Richard  Benjamin. 

11  Arnos  Road. 

London  Nil  1AP. 


A Country  Diary 


SOMERSET:  In  Chard’s  main 
street  the  Tuscan  columns  of 
the  Guildhall's  two-storeyed 
portico  show  that  this  must 
once  have  been  a prosperous 
place.  Country-town  councils 
nowadays  are  not  thinking  in 
terms  of  such  expansive  civic 
architecture.  Chard  is  not 
alone  in  contending  with  the 
competing  claims  of  those  who 
seek  to  preserve  traditional 
features  of  the  landscape  out- 
side the  town  and  those  who 
seek  to  enlarge  commercial 
opportunity,  which.  In 
Chard's  case,  means  extend- 
ing the  existing  business  park 
up  sloping  fields  to  l he  north. 

You  might  think  that  Chard 
had  prospered  simply  as  the 
market  town  that  served  an 
agricultural  community,  hut 
its  history  includes  several 
unusual  industrial  ventures. 
A C-hard  shoemaker.  Janies 
GUUngham.  pioneered  the  tie 
velopment  of  artificial  limbs, 
another  resident.  John  String- 
fellow,  achieved  In  ifrlH  tin- 
first  powered  flight  (albeit  a 
short  one)  by  a henvicr-thrm- 
air  machine,  There  have  bren 
iron  foundries,  and  u was 
lace-making  Usd  brought  the 


wealth  that  the  unh  century 
buildings  celebrate.  But  surl) 
ways  of  making  good  money 
did  not  spread  acres  of  tannar 
and  prefabricated  roofoimei* 
across  wide  tracts  of  open 
hillside. 

There  is  specul  concern  at 
the  hamlet  called  ('utttfnni's 
Door  — just  H dwellings  over- 
looking the  town  hum  high  up 
to  the  north.  iThe  “iloor”  of 
the  name  probably  relates  to  a 
toll  gate  on ;« paekhnrse  route) 
Those  who  live  there  rnjoyed, 
till  recently,  uninterrupted 
views  to  Wind  whistle  Hill  In 
one  direction  and  Cluiffcomhe 
in  another.  They  cherish  .in 
old  cider  orchard  full  of  daffo- 
dils. where  traditionally  el- 
ders have  gathered  to  drink 
the  health  or  absent  friends 
from  jam  jar?  haiuUtl  rever- 
ently down  from  one  genera 
lion  to  the  next,  Ancestral 
voters  called  up  by  this  ritual 
will  have  to  speak  loud  and 
clear  if  they  are  to  be  hoard 
above  the  mechanical  clamour 
that  threatens  to  reach  llu* 
orchard's  edge  ir  the  town 
lakes  another  predatory  strUle 
out  of  Us  valley. 
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Diary 


Matthew  Normal 
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10SE  management 
geniuses  at  the  Mirror 
Group  have  done  it 
again.  Last  month  when  the 

UK  Press  Gazette  reported 
Amanda  PLateLTs  imminent 
departure  as  Sunday  Mir- 
ror editor— a story  which 
was  absolutely  correct  — 
Monty  Montgomery  banned 
all  advertising  in  the  maga- 
zine. Now  MGNhas  gone 
one  better.  Taking  umbrage 
ata  report  on  this  Incident 
in  Media  Week,  a sister  title 

ofTTKPG,  legal  chief  Paul 
Vickers  sent  publisher 
EMAP  a long  rant  In  which, 
having  hilarionsly  nlalmo^ 
tbattbe  UKPG  story  was 
wrong  when  it  appeared  (it 
suddenly  became  right 
within  a week),  he  accused 
Media  Week  author  Emily 
Bell  of  deliberate  ntisre- 
porting.  “All  of  this  is  made 
much  worse  by  the  fact  that 
within  pages  of  the  Bell  dia- 
tribe was  a fUll-page  adver- 
tisement paid  for  by  Mirror 
Group,”  wrote  Mr  Vickers. 
“We  obviously  wont  be 
paying  for  the  advertise- 
ment” Mr  Vickers  sets  an 
Intriguing  precedent:  In  the 
future.  Central  Office  might 
tear  up  the  bill  for  an  ad- 
vert if,  for  example,  it  ap- 
pearedin  the  same  edition 
of  the  Independent  as  an 
anti-Tory  leader.  Monty, 
for  the  last  time,  maw,  in  the 
name  of  sanity  get  a grip. 

■ROM  the  world  of  avi- 
■■Tation  comes  a candi- 
■ date  for  Britain’s 
most  amusing  PR  practitio- 
ner. It  is  Air  UK.  Last  year 
the  airline  sent  artists  to  12 
European  cities  to  contrib- 
ute a month  each  to  the 
company’s  calendar  and 
April  is  Amsterdam,  as  rep- 
resented by  Paul  Scott’s 
porcelain  interpretation. 
Tall  houses,  boats  on  ca- 
nals, bicycles  . . . but  who  is 
that  in  a panel  on  the  bot- 
tom left?  It's  a topless 
hooker  in  a shop  window! 
Next  to  her.  meanwhile,  in  a 
tiny  panel,  a man  Is  shoot- 
ing up.  What  an  enchant- 
ingly  honest  tourist  promo- 
tion this  is.  “Oh,  we  hadn't 
noticed  the  Junkie  before.” 
says  Philippa  at  the  air- 
line’s PR  company.  “No,  we 
don’t  have  a picture  for 
Bangkok  because  we  don't 
fly  to  Thailand.” 

LSO  working  in  por- 
celain is  Peggy  Ather- 
kton,  a university  lab 

♦webwleinw  from  MlMpaw. 

Her  hobby,  reports  the  Har- 
row Observer,  is  scraping 
the  carcasses  of  dead  ani- 
mals off  roads  and  baking 
them  in  a kiln  at  900 
degrees  centigrade,  creat- 
ing a solidified  porcelain 
shroud.  “A  lot  of  people 
find  my  work  disturbing 
and  think  I’m  a bit  of  a nut- 
ter,” says  the  artist,  who 
has  more  than  150  wood- 
land creatures,  “but  I think 
I am  giving  the  animals 
their  last  rites.”  I feel  a TV 
documentary  coming  on. 

Disturbed  by  a so- 
called  rival’s  report 
that  he  might  be  ex- 
fled  for  the  election  cam- 
paign, I ring  Terry  Major- 
BalL  “Absolute  nonsense, 
says  Terry.  ‘Tm  just  back 
from  Utah.  Am  I talking  at 
the  right  volume?”  His 
ears  are  bunged  up,  he  ex- 
plains, so  he  cannot  hear 
his  own  voice.  Meanwhile, 
his  eyes  are  bloodshot,  his 
throat  sore,  and  his  nose 
blocked.  “I  think  it  was  the 
altitude.  We  were  at  12,000 
feet  and  some  of  them  went 
off  skiing.  I stayed  behind, 
and  was  offered  a massage 
by  a very  attractive  young 
lady,”  says  Terry.  ‘*1  said 
no.  I was  in  enough  trouble 
with  the  eyes,  nose  and 
throat.”  Popping  in  a Strep- 
sil,  Terry  prepares  to  de- 
liver Ms  final  verdict  on  tke 
State  ofUtah.  “They  say 
^see  Paris  and  die’,  don’t 
they?  Well,  they  don’t  say 
that  about  Utah.  Still,  we 
had  a marvellous  time.” 

JLLOWING  the  Sun’s 
1 political  defection, 
Rupert  Murdoch  Is  at- 
tacked in  Sunday’s  Express. 
The  author  is  that  silly  old 
chump  Ronald  Spark,  who 
has  written  his  brand  of 
near-demented  right  wing 
leaders  for  both  papers: 
when  he  left  the  Sunday  Ex- 
press at  John  Junor’s 
request  (some  confusion 
over  his  expenses),  it  was 
the  Sun  of  Mr  Murdoch — 
one  of  those  “carpetbag- 
gers who  change  colour  as 
often  as  they  change  their 

suits”,  as  he  is  described — 

which  provided  him  with  a 
berth  ...and  now  here  he 
is  attacking  his  onetime 
rescuer.  Whither  loyalty,  as 
sane  and  rational  Paul 
Johnson  would  put  it; 
whither  gratitude? 


Two  old  conjurors 
and  a one-card  trick 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


Y; 


ESTERDAY  the 
Tories  played  their 
winning  card.  For 
five  weeks  they  will 
play  It  again  and  again  anH 
hope  to  get  a hearing,  but 
this  opening  bid  was  not  a 
great  success.  Kenneth 
Clarke  and  Michael  HeseL 
tine,  two  heavy  hitters  who 
have  an  uncomplicated  idea 
of  the  shortest  distance  from 
A to  B,  recited  the  bull  points 
of  the  nation’s  economic  suc- 
cess, In  the  hope  that  rational 
voters  will  get  the  message. 

They  evince  Incredulity 
that  these  extraordinary  ad- 
vances in  the  national  intar. 

est  are  not  getting  through 
something  that  Heseltln.e, 
though  not  Clarke,  ascribes 
to  the  willingess  of  the  media 
to  be  manipulated  by  the 
Labour  Party.  But  neither 
man,  in  truth,  can  easily 
summon  up  the  requisite  air 
of  triumph.  Their  incredulity 
Is  weary.  The  dankness  of  an- 
ticipated defeat  already 
clings  even  to  these  past  mas- 
ters of  victorious  optimism. 


For  what  they're  witness- 
ing is  more  than  the  perver- 
sity of  the  electorate,  or  the 
maddening  refusal  of  the 
media  to  get  the  priorities 
right  Although  both  those 
traits  may  he  in  evidence,  the 
most  bitterly  instructive  ca- 
sualty is  the  entire  theory  of 
electoral  politics  by  which 
Michael  Heseltine,  in  partic- 
ular, has  lived,  with  not  a lit- 
tle complacency,  for  three 
decades. 

The  Tories’  economic  re- 
cord is  not  Quite  so  perfect  as 
they  would  have  us  believe. 
There  was  the  little  matter  of 
the  tax  rises  after  a 1992  elec- 
tion campaign  that  promised 
otherwise,  and  there  was -the 
floor-removing  exit  of  ster- 
ling from  the  European  ex- 
change-rate mechanism 
which,  though  hardly  one  cit- 
izen  in  1.000  now  recalls  the 
details,  established  a bench- 
mark of  incompetence  that 
has  never  been  erased.  Nor  is 
inflation  so  rigorously  under 
control  here  as  it  is  else- 
where in  Europe.  And,  never 
forget,  the  great  liberated 
British  economy,  driven  for- 
ward by  the  same  size  of  pop- 
ulation, is  still  around  20  per 
cent  smaller  than  the  dozy, 
regulated  economy  of  France. 

An  the  same,  by  most  con- 
ventional standards,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a record  to  be 
especially  proud  of  at  elec- 
tion time.  Every  post-war 
chancellor,  except  Nigel  Law- 
son  in  1987,  would  envy  it: 


and  by  comparison  with  Law- 
son's triumph  in  getting  all 
his  indicators  simulta- 
neously showing  positive,  the 
legacy  a decade  later,  while 
looking  just  as  good,  also 
looks  likely  to  he  more  dura- 
ble. Most  people  are.  once 
again,  better  off  than  they 
were.  Economic  growth  com- 
pares favourably  with  that  of 
almost  all  the  immediate 
competitors.  Large  catego- 
ries of  unemployment, 
though  not  prime  male  unem- 
ployment have  shown  spec- 
tacular falls  which  are  envi- 
ously regarded  by  every 
comparable  government 

Moreover,  Mr  Clarke  pre- 
sents all  this  with  an  open- 
ness and  clarity  about  the 
future  that  Labour  cannot 
match.  We  know  exactly 
what  his  budget  will  be  for 
the  coming  year,  and  pretty 
much  for  the  year  after  next 
as  well,  whereas  Labour  nec- 
essarily prevaricates.  We 
also  know  what  trends  the 
Tories  will  follow  in  future: 
the  same  as  they've  been  In 
the  immediate  past.  They 
don't  hesitate  to  talk  about 
tax  cuts.  Though  they  have 
lost  the  support  of  almost 
every  national  newspaper, 
they  are  not  Inhibited  by 
terror  of  the  Murdoch  press 
from  spelling  out  the  details 
of  their  economic  policies. 

All  this  should  combine  to 
fortify  the  Heseltine  position, 
which  says  that  economics 
wins  elections.  Show  me  an 


Improvement  in  the  major- 
ity's net  disposable  income 
for  a couple  of  years,  says  He- 
seltine,  and  I will  predict  you 
another  victory:  by  B0  seats, 
he  has  only  recently  stopped 
saying.  Current  tendencies 
suggest  this  should  be  truer 
now  than  ever.  When  nobody 
expects  much  of  politicians 
anyway,  shouldn't  fortune 
favour  the  people  who  can 
show  undeniable  proof  of  put- 
ting more  pounds  in  your 
pocket?  When  vision  is  in 
strictly  limited  supply  on  any 
aide,  surely  the  old  equation 
— more  money  equals  more 
votes  — ought  to  overrule 
every  other? 


B 


UT  actually,  this  is 
not  happening.  And 
although  to  Mr  He- 
seltine that  is  a mat- 
ter for  chagrin,  to  others  it 
will  be  a sign  of  the  elector- 
ate's maturity.  It  turns  out 
that  the  British  do  not,  after 
all,  live  by  bread  alone.  They 
wish  to  be  sure  the  bread 
won't  be  swept  from  the 
table,  but  they  are  about  to 
withhold  endorsement  for 
the  view  that  nothing  else 
matters.  This  is  not  to  be  a re- 
run of  President  Clinton's 
campaign  last  year,  when 
modestly  rising  prosperity 
overcame  all  things,  includ- 
ing, admittedly,  a woeful  op- 
position leader.  Here,  the  dis- 
tinct and  promising 
improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  haves  is  to  be  met 
by  the  election  of  the  party 
that  can  claim  not  a scintilla 
of  credit  for  bringing  this 
happy  state  about. 

Other  factors  apparently 
matter  more  than  the  satisfy- 
ing of  acquisitive  individual- 
ism. The  voters  seem  to  care 
more  for  their  system  of  de- 
mocracy than  for  the  party 
that  has  subordinated  every- 
thing to  making  them  richer. 
Better  than  the  devil  they 
know,  they  are  saying,  is  the 
devil  they  don’t.  Better  give 
the  other  lot  a chance  than 
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made  Radio  4 
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risk  continuing  with  the  ar- 
rogance and  corruption  lap- 
ping at  the  edges  of  the  in 
rumbency.  Better  the  risk  of 
constitutional  upheaval,  and 
of  an  amateurishness  that 
will  be  obvious  for  many 
months  alter  the  departure  of 
the  seasoned,  hangdog  pro- 
fessionals we  listened  to  yes 
terday.  than  tbe  low-tax 
more  privatised,  perhaps 
more  successfully  grasping 
future  the  Tories  are  continu 
log  to  put  on  offer. 

This  un  writing  of  the  Law 
According  to  Michael  will 
probably  not  be  repeated.  It 
is  unlikely  that,  ax  the  end  of 
another  five  years,  a Labour 
government  will  have  hit  as 
many  targets  as  Ken  Clarke 
has  done. 

That's  not  because  Gordon 
Brown  will  be  an  incompe- 
tent Chancellor,  but  because 
he  cannot  expect  such  a run 
of  good  luck,  or  an  economic 
cycle  so  happily  in  conflu 
ence  with  what  ought  to  be 
the  political  cycle.  If  Labour 
has  a bad  economic  record, 
they  will  pay  for  it  in  the 
usual  way.  The  laws  of  poll 
tics  haven’t  changed  for  ever 

But,  try  as  they  might,  the 
Conservatives  cannot  en 
force  them  this  time,  and 
they  seem  to  know  It.  They 
think  It  is  terribly  unfair.  Sit 
ting  in  their  airless  bunker  at 
Central  Office  yesterday,  the 
two  largest  men  in  the  party 
made  perfect  sense  to  them 
selves.  Their  record  passes 
every  test  of  what  the  old 
politics  was  supposed  to  be 
about.  But  for  the  moment, 
politics  turns  out  not  to  be 
about  that  after  alL 

I don’t  pretend  there's 
new  idealism  at  large.  The 
rebellion  against  the  old 
mechanistic  presumptions  is 
pretty  utilitarian.  It  is  a mat 
ter  for  some  rejoicing,  none- 
theless, that  the  ice-hard 
cynicism  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  That cher 'Heseltine 
view  of  the  world  will  be  un- 
masked »wdu  finally  undone. 


turned  against  the  idea  of  in- 
tegration with  Europe.  When 
Harold  Macmillan  made  the 
formal  admission  application 
in  1961,  the  people  were,  at 
best,  dubious. 

General  de  Gaulle's  veto  in 
January  1962  hardened  the 
antagonism.  The  second  rejec- 
tion, after  Labour  camp  to 
power  in  1964,  increased  the 
feeling  of  affront.  Pride 
required  the  re-assertion  of 
sovereignty.  Britons  never 
shall  be  slaves  or  the  subjects 
of  Brussels  bureaucrats. 


On  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Common  Market’s  birth,  it’s  time 
to  put  economics  and  common  sense  ahead  of  nostalgia  and 
sentiment  and  accept  the  EU,  argues  Roy  Hattersley 

Euro  visionaries 


A 


lORTY  years  on  and 
we  are  still  arguing 
about  our  member- 
ship of  the  European 
Union.  On  March  25, 
1957  the  six  original  members 
of  the  Common  Market  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Rome  and 
Ranged  the  world  — as  much 
for  Great  Britain,  who  stayed 
out,  as  for  Germany.  France, 
Italy  and  Benelux  who  joined. 

But  the  defining  moment 
bad  come  almost  five  months 
earlier.  On  November  6. 1956 
— with  the  pound  on  the 
point  of  collapse  and  the 
reserves  running  out  — 
Anthony  Eden  had  decided 
that  the  Suez  adventure  was 
over. 

The  French  bad  to  be  told 
that  an  immediate  ceasefire 
was  — «*riHai-  But  the  mes- 
sage was  difficult  to  deliver. 
Both  governments  were  in- 
volved in  business  which  it 
was  hard  to  Interrupt  In  Ixm- 
don,  the  Prime  Minister  was 
taking  part  In  one  of  tbe  great 
manifestations  of  faded  glory. 
The  Queen, "crowned,  rooea 
and  preceded  by  the  Cap  of 
Maintenance  and  Sword  of 
State,  was  about  to  open  Par- 
liament In  Paris,  his  French 
opposite  number  was  meeting 
the  German  Chancellor  to  dis- 
cuss equal  pay  for  equidwork 
and.  government  support  for 
indu^ry-  Konrad  Adenauer 
had  travelled  to  France  to 


overrule  civil  servants,  whose 
reservations  about  “harmoni- 
sation” were  standing  in  the 
way  of  the  first  great  leap 
towards  European  unity.  On 
one  side  of  the  Channel,  Brit- 
ain was  remembering  tbe 
past  On  the  other,  France 
and  Germany  were  preparing 
for  the  future. 

It  was  nostalgia  that  kept 
Britain  out  of  the  partnership 
from  the  very  start.  Senti- 
ment was  dressed  up  to  look 
like  judgment  and  a few 
romantics  really  believed  that 
Commonwealth  and  Empire 
— combined  with  tbe  special 
transatlantic  relationship  of 
English-speaking  people  — 
would  see  the  Mother 
Country  free  and  prosperous 
into  the  21st  century.  But  it 
w&s  never  the  economic  argu- 
ment which  lay  at  the  heart  of 
the  antagonism.  Then  as  now, 
the  problem  was  sovereignty 

a peculiar  though  perhaps 

understandable  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  Maud  race.  Scep- 
tics feared  that  the  continen- 
tals were  determined  to 
create  a European  super-state 
and  that  any  agreement  to  do 
more  than  promote  free  trade 
would  eventually  lead  to  fed- 
eralism. They  were  right  to 
predict  that  outcome,  but 
wrong  to  allow  its  prospects 
to  in  tbe  way  of  all  the 
Union  had  to  offer. 

The  inevitability  of  politi- 


cal union  was  obvious  from 
the  day  in  1950  when  France 
and  Germany  decided  to  form 
the  Coal  and  Steel  Commu- 
nity. Treasury  officials  com- 
plained to  the  Attlee  govern- 
ment that  the  visionaries  bad 
set  out  their  objective  without 
examining  its  consequences: 


'Since  we  are  still  without 
any  information  about  the 
practical  details  of  the 
scheme  . . . [we  are]  unable  to 
estimate  the  possible  effects 
on  economic  development”. 
They  were,  however,  able  to 
set  out  the  disadvantages.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  the  pub- 
licly owned  utilities  to  do 
business  with  continental  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  a Euro- 
pean “plan"  might  require  a 
reduction  in  British  output. 
The  notion  of  federalism 
would  have  to  be  accepted 
from  the  start  A1  least  that 
final  warning  was  justified. 
The  text  of  the  draft  Coal  and 
Steel  Treaty  was  explicit 

By  the  pooling  baste  pro- 
duction and  the  establishment 
of  a new  high  authority  whose 
decisions  will  be  mandatory 
on  France  end  Germany  and 
the  countries  which  join  diem, 
this  proposal  will  lay  die  foun- 
dations of  the  European  feder- 
ation which  is  indispensable  to 
the  cause  qf  peace. 

Britain’s  fear  was  that  a 
continental  alliance  would 
reduce  the  United  Kingdom's 


status  in  the  world.  That  is 
exactly  what  a continental  al- 
liance — with  Britain  outside 
the  inner  circle  — has  done. 
The  Franco-German  partner- 
ship, born  on  the  day  when 
the  Coal  and  Steel  Commu- 
nity was  created,  has  grown 
ever  closer.  In  1993,  the  rap- 
prochement between  Chancel- 
lor Kohl  and  President  Mit- 
terrand cemented  the 
relationship  which  Britain  — 
with  courage  and  foresight  — 
could  have  turned  into  a tri- 
ple alliance.  When  President 
Clinton  announced  that  he  ex- 
pected France  and  Germany 
to  set  the  pace  and  give  tbe 
lead  In  Europe,  he  dramati- 
cally illustrated  the  tragic 
error  that  Britain  made  when 
the  Coal  and  Steel  Commu- 
nity was  created.  They  did 
not  wither  without  us.  We 
shrivelled  without  them. 

On  March  25,  1957,  when 
the  Treaty  of  Rome  was 
signed,  hardly  one  influential 
British  voice  advocated  mem- 
bership of  “a  common  Euro- 
pean market  free  from  all  tar- 
iff barriers"  — - the  minimalist 
description  of  what  Europe 
would  soon  become.  There 
was  a brief  flirtation  with  the 
idea  of  a European  Defence 
Community  and  an  ineffec- 
tual attempt  to  create  a Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Area  which 
included  the  Common  Market 
“Six”.  But  public  opinion  had 


T WAS  fear  of  public 
rejection  that  made  Ted 
Heath’s  triumphant  ne- 
gotiators commit  the 
second  cardinal  error  in 
the  unhappy  history  of  Brit- 
ain’s post-war  relationship 
with  Europe.  In  1951  and  1957 
we  stayed  out  because  we 
were  frightened  by  the  pros- 
pect of  political  union.  In 
1971,  we  went  in.  and  advo- 
cates of  membership  pre- 
tended that  the  prospect  did 
not  exist  In  his  statement  to 
the  House  erf  Commons.  Heath 
was  categoric  about  Britain’s 
future  status:  “Joining  the 
Community  does  not  entail  a 
loss  of  national  identity  or  an 
erosion  of  essential  national 
sovereignty."  Not  even  tbe 
qualifying  adjective 
“essential”  redeems  that  pal- 
pably false  assurance.  It  Is  im- 
possible for  a group  of  nations 
to  agree  radical  and  irrevers- 
ible changes  to  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  organisa- 
tion without  reducing  tbe 
sovereignty  of  the  individual 
countries.  The  compensation 
is  an  increase  in  power  and 
influence  [as  well  as  prosper- 
ity) for  the  group  as  a whole. 
British  politicians  should 
have  said  so  from  the  start. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  any- 
one ever  believed  that  the  as- 
surances were  even  plausible. 
Britain  accepted  a “common 
external  tariff”  and  the  nego- 
tiation of  trade  agreements  by 
the  European  Commission  — 
by  any  standards  classic  dilu- 
tions of  national  sovereignty. 
The  unconvincing  double-talk 
enabled  sceptics  to  argue  that 
Britain  had  been  taken  into 
Europe  on  a false  prospectus. 
The  continuing  pretence  that 
Community  membership  does 
not  reduce  independence  is 
more  than  an  attempt  to  de- 
ceive the  unthinking  public, 
it  is  a barrier  to  Britain  play- 
ing its  foil  part  in  Europe. 
Fear  of  more  integration  is 
the  principal  reason  for  the 
unpopularity  of  Europe,  yet 
integration  has  immense  ad- 
vantages. We  have  failed  even 
to  examine  the  benefits  be- 
cause we  have  chosen  to  pre- 
tend that  political  union  is  a 
slander  put  about  by 
Europhobes. 

So  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer announces  that  it  is 
possible  for  Britain  to  partici- 
pate In  a single  European  cur- 
rency without  taking  it  an- 
other step  along  the  road  to  a 
federal  state.  Monetary  union 
is  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  continent  And  it 
is  inconceivable  that  any  gov- 
ernment would  allow  EMU  to 
go  ahead  without  British  par- 
ticipation. But  it  is  not  poss- 
ible honestly  to  claim  that  it 
does  not  involve  the  sacrifice 
of  rights  and  responsibilities 
which  were  once  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Westminster 
Parliament 

If  EurophiLes  like  me  are  to 
carry  public  opinion  with  us, 
we  have  to  argue  the  Union’s 
merits,  not  pretend  that  the 
consequences  that  our  critics 
describe  are  no  more  than 
malicious  myths.  Three 
cheers  for  political  union.  On 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rome,  we  ought  to 
accept  European  Union  for 
what  it  is  and  argue  the  bene- 
fits of  One  Europe. 


Jon  Snow 


masRrnNc 

«fl M prorog 
WW  failed  1 


IG  as  a victim  <rf 
prorogation,  having 
failed  to  get  the  word 
right  upon  each  of  three  occa- 
sions I had  to  say  it  last  week 
on  Channel  4 News.  1 am  per- 
haps better  placed  than  many 
to  wrestle  with  the  difficulties 
laid  before  the  ever  depend- 
able Ms  Charlotte  Green. 

For  she  it  was  who  was  con- 
fronted on  Radio  4's  Today 
programme  at  8.10  yesterday 
with  the  ultimate  news-read- 
ing collision.  It  is  one  thing  lo 
find  that  a key  figure  in  the 
latest  development  from 
Papua  New  Guinea  is  a Gen- 
eral Jack  Tuat  (pronounced 
with  a it);  quite  another  to  dis- 
cover that  the  next  news  story 
concerns  a 40-foot  sperm 
whale.  These  are  the  occa- 
sions when  the  newsreader 
remembers  that  it  Is  Impor- 
tant not  to  giggle-  Ail  very 
well  if  you  have  had  a chance 
to  read  through  the  item 
ahead  of  transmission. 

Alas.  I suspect  the  jolly  pres- 
ence of  Jim  Naughtie  et  al 
proved  too  much  for  Ms 
Green.  Marvellous  giggles 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Mr 
Naught  ie's  efforts  with  a Mr 
5pratt  who  had  to  be  inter- 
viewed about  the  Maze  Prison 
escaped  almost  unscathed. 

Ms  Green  had  alerted  us  of 
her  humour  during  a long-ago 
bout  with  the  inshore  ship- 
ping forecast,  so  we  should  not 
have  been  surprised.  These 
are  fortunately  some  of  those 
rare  moments  when  these 
national  institutions  (for  Ms 
Green  is  one  such)  reveal  a 
dash  of  their  own  humanity,  a 
humanity  the  BBC  in  its 
Reithlan  way  does  its  very 
best  to  keep  from  us.  Brian 
Perkins's  beard  has  made  it 
through  the  ether,  so  has  the 
colour  of  Alison  Roper's  hair 
— she’s  a brunette,  as  she  dis- 
closed rather  rashly  after  a 
newspaper  review  early  one 
recent  morning  that  included 
some  reference  to  blondes. 
Sue  MacGregor  can  parrot  a 
peacock  better  than  some 
recordings  of  the  real  thing 
(she  has  done  so  within  the 
past  week,  albeit  at  the  safer 
time  of  five  to  nine). 

But  behind  all  this  lies  the 
very  real  minefield  that  live 
broadcasting  lays  out  for  even 
the  most  seasoned  operatives. 
No  one  should  underestimate 
how  ill-prepared  the  reader  is 
for  the  next  trip-wire.  Every 
scriptwriter  worries  about  the 
more  complicated  of  the  Chi- 
nese political  elite  — we  all 
miss  the  simplicity  of  Mr  Hu 
Ya  Bang,  and  dreaded  the 
complexity  of  how  we  should 
pronounce  Mr  Deng. 

I took  time  out  to  get  to 
grips  with  tbe  erstwhile 


Prime  Minister  nf  Northern 
Nigeria,  Sir  Abubaka  Tefawa 
Balowa  — alas  he  was  hor- 
ribly murdered:  tbe  announce- 
ment of  his  death  was  the  last 
time  I ever  got  to  mention 
him.  Indeed  truth  to  tell,  were 
I to  Introduce  my  Channel  4 
cohort  by  her  proper  name  — 
Zeinab  Mohammed  al  Badnwt 
Maliq  — I'd  need  a fair  wind 
to  gel  that  fixed  too. 

Whatever  the  vigilance  over 
pronunciation,  no  script- 
writer can  ileal  with  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  thought  process 
which  afflict  different  news- 
readers in  different  ways.  Mr 
Tuat,  the  -10-foot  sperm  whale, 
and  Mr  Spratt  were  several  ac- 
cidents waiting  to  happen  — 
safe-looking  typescript  lurk- 
ing in  n pile  stalking  the  un- 
suspecting reader  live  on  air. 

We  in  the  commercial  sec- 
tor are  taught  to  be  eternally 
vigilant  about  air  crashes 
which  might  find  a pre- 
arranged advertisement  for  an 
airline  chasing  hard  behind. 
But  Freudian  connection  is 
too  indecent  for  the  training 
manual.  Thus  when  they  crop 
up.  they  must  be  quietly  and 
decently  celebrated.  They  can- 
not be  engineered,  nor  these 
days  c;ui  alcohol  play  any  rule 
In  their  appearance  — Drop 
The  Dead  Donkey  has  seized 
the  fictional  high  ground  from 
the  late,  lamented  and  factual 
Reggio  Bosa nquet  and  his 
crew. 

In  truth,  we  in  news  are  still 
anyway  many  leagues  behind 


One  commentator 
in  Horseguards’ 
Parade  praised 
the  Queen’s  Royal 
Arse  Hortilfery 


the  boys  in  the  cricket  locker 
room.  Brian  Jolinston's  fac- 
tual reference.  “The  bowler’s 
Holding,  the  batsman's  Wil- 
ley”. might  have  escaped  but 
for  the  moment  in  which  the 
batsman  fell  hack  on  to  his 
wicket  and  tried  to  avoid  his 
stumps  by  jumping  over  them. 
The  other  commentator  used 
the  phrase  “failing  to  get  his 
leg  over”:  convulsions  fol- 
lowed, and  continued  even  as 
they  mourned  Johnners's 
final  walk  to  the  commentary 
box  in  the  sky. 

Then  there  Is  also  the  eter- 
nal danger  of  the  spoonerism: 
few  broadcasters  can  have 
captured  their  audience’s  at- 
tention as  much  of  the  com- 
mentator in  Horseguards'  Pa- 
rade who  praised  the  Queen's 
Royal  Arse  HortUlery:  or  the 
sports  announcer  who  turned 
the  World  Cup  Soccer  tourna- 
ment into  something  far  more 
lewd. 

There  is  no  advice  adequate 
to  these  occasions  save  that  of 
remembering  that  the  listener 
derives  from  the  same  species 
as  the  reader,  and  whatever 
else  the  sperm  whale  has  done 
in  the  Forth  this  week,  listen- 
ers to  Radio  4 at  least  have 
had  a bandy  reminder  of  that 


"We  believe  in 
fostering  tolerance 
by  respecting  the 
individual." 


Charter88  is  the  independent  campaign  for  a 
modem  and  fair  democracy,  so  you  might  expect 
us  to  say  that 

In  fact,  the  speaker  was  John  Major. 

Help  us  show  what  "respecting  the  individual" 
really  means  - introducing  a Bill  of  Rights  into 
the  law  of  this  country. 

The  next  election  could  decide  not  Just  who  gowns  - but  how. 
join  over  70.000  of  us  and  keep  up  the  pressure  for 

- A democratic  Parliament 

• A Freedom  of  Information  Act 

• ABU  of  Rights 

• A proportion*!  voting  system 

- DecenoaBsatlon  of  power 

• A written  constitution 


To:  ChartarSS,  Exmouth  House,  3-11  Pine  Street.  London  ECIR  DJH 
c-mafl  info6khanef88jHg.uk  website  www.gfljpc.Ofg/chortCT88 

I want  a modem  and  fair  democracy. 

I support  the  aims  of  CharterSS. 

den •••••••■■••• 


address 


postcode 

I'm  making  a donation  of  £10 
by  cheque  (payable  to  CharterSS) 
on  my  Access/Vba  card  no 


£25 


£50 


Other  £ 


mm  irrmrrn~irTTT 


name  on  card 


expiry  date. 


signature. 


Campatpi  For  a modem  and  Car  democracy  Charter88 
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10  OBITUARIES 


HugoWeisgall 


Opera  not  for  all 


HUGO  Weisgall. 

who  has  died  aged 
84,  made  a sub- 
stantial contribu- 
tion to  the  small 
repertoire  of  postwar  Ameri- 
can operas.  Few  of  bis  works 
deal  with  specifically  Ameri- 
can subjects  and  bis  composi- 
tional style  was  far  removed 
from  the  vernacular  language 
of  Gian -Carlo  Menotti,  Car- 
lisle Floyd  and  Douglas 
Moore,  but  Weisgall  pos- 
sessed a flair  for  musical 
theatre  and  psychological 
drama  and  often  excelled  in 
the  alignment  of  words, 
music  and  action.  His  music 
was  uncompromising, 
though,  and  even  unfathom- 
able to  audiences  unused  to 
12-tone  opera. 

Weisgall  was  bom  in  Bohe- 
mia and  moved  to  the  US  with 
his  family  at  the  age  or  eight. 
He  sang  in  his  father's  syna- 
gogue choir  and  at  school  in 
Baltimore  devised  plays 
which  he  and  his  friends  en- 
acted. He  gained  a music 
scholarship  to  Baltimore’s 


Peabody  Conservatory  and 
later  enrolled  as  a mature 
student  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music  in  Philadelphia.  His 
early  compositions  were  in  a 
straightforward  idiom,  but  an 
affinity  with  vocal  music  was 
soon  apparent.  His  Gist  or- 
chestral piece,  a ballet.  The 
Quest  (1938),  was  played  by 
the  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  John  Barbirolli  during 
bis  tenure  as  music  director. 
He  conducted  his  own  Ooer- 

ture  in  F at  the  1943  Proms  in 

London,  when  he  was  serving 
in  the  US  Army.  He  later 
served  as  cultural  attache  in 
Prague  and  continued  to  pro- 
duce ballets  and  orchestral 
song  cycles,  the  most  effective 
of  which,  Soldier  Songs  (1946) 
set  war  poems  by  Robert 
Graves,  Siegfried.  Sassoon  and 
Wilfred  Owen  in  a highly  dis- 
sonant style.  It  was  nearly  a 
decade  before  it  was  publicly 
performed,  but  it  was  the 
watershed  of  WeisgalL’s  matu- 
rity, an  early  protest  work. 

Weisgall  often  appeared  as 
a conductor  in  Europe.  Back 


in  the  US  in  1948,  he  took  on 
academic  posts,  including 
seven  years  as  lecturer  in 
music  at  Baltimore's  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Two  one- 
act  operas.  The  Tenor  and  The 
Stronger  enhanced  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  early  1950s.  The 
latter,  a vocal  monodrama  for 
a soprano  set  in  a cocktail 
lounge,  sustains  pace  and  sus- 
pense through  intimate  dra- 
matic force.  In  1956,  Weisgall 
produced  his  first  Ml-length 
opera  Six  Characters  in 
Search  of  an  Author,  after  the 
play  by  Pirandello.  Constant 
changes  of  mood,  the  interac- 
tion between  fantasy  and  real- 
ity, the  comic  and  the  serious 
are  underlined  by  music 
which  owes  something  stylis- 
tically to  Schoenberg  but  Is 
nonetheless  strongly  individ- 
ual The  work  was  produced 
in  New  York  in  1959,  and 
revived  and  recorded  in  Chi- 
cago In  1990. 

From  then  on,  Weisgall 
wrote  almost  exclusively 
vocal  and  operatic  works: 
Purgatory  (1958)  was  a setting 


of  WB  Yeats's  allegory  of 
youth,  age  and  motherhood, 
and  Nine  Rivers  from  Jordan 
(1968)  returned  to  the  theme 
of  the  tragedy  and  folly  of 
war.  Surprisingly,  at  the 
height  of  the  anti-Vietnam 
war  protests  in  America,  the 
opera  was  a failure  and  Weis- 
gall wrote  no  further  operas 
for  eight  years,  until  Jenny/or 
the  Hundred  Nights  (1976), 
based  on  a Japanese  Nob 
play,  favourably  received 
when  produced  by  the  Juil- 
liard  school  in  New  York. 

Several  more  contributions 
to  musical  theatre  followed 
and  one  of  his  last  operas. 
Esther,  will  be  revived  by 
New  York  City  Opera  in  Octo- 
ber to  mark  what  would  have 
been  his  85th  birthday.  He 
summed  up  bis  own  ethos:  "I 
try  to  be  as  direct  and  com- 
municative as  possible,  on  my 
own  terms.  I never  deliber- 
ately try  to  confound  an  audi- 
ence. nor  do  I ever  coddle  it 
The  things  I consider  impor- 
tant are  neither  pleasant  nor 
simple  ...  I never  pretty 


Hugo  Weisgall ...  a flair  for  musical  theatre 


nor  do  1 


things  up, 
oversimplify.'’ 

Weisgall  won  three  Guggen- 
heim Fellowships  and  many 
grants  and  commissions.  He 
was  elected  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 
in  1975.  He  spent  much  of  the 
last  40  years  in  New  York, 
where  he  also  served  as  head 
of  music  at  the  city’s  Jewish 


Theological  Seminary.  He 
married,  in  1942,  Nathalie 
Shulman,  who  survives  him, 
together  with  their  son  and 
daughter. 


Brat  Johnson 


Hugo  Weisgall,  composer,  born 
October  13, 1912:  died  March  11. 
1997 


Charles  Moffett 


Free  range  rhythm 


Charles  Moffett ...  he  had  drive,  responsiveness  and  the  ability  to  play  explosively 


WHEN  saxophonist 
Ornette  Coleman 
made  his  European 
debut  in  1965, 
Charles  Moffett,  his  drummer, 
who  has  died  from  cancer 
aged  67,  surprised  listeners 
with  his  swing-based  style.  He 
was  even  likened  to  Big  Sid 
Catlett,  doyen  of  1930s  percus- 
sionists, rather  than  being 
seen  as  a musician  who  em- 
bodied the  new  freedoms  in- 
troduced by  Coleman  in  a con- 
cept based  on  musical 
conversation.  While  It  was 
true  that  he  did  not  equal  the 
Qeetness  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors, his  unwavering  so- 
lidity played  a part  in  helping 
the  music  reach  a more  tradi- 
tional audience. 

Like  COleman,  he  had  had  a 
grounding  in  Texas  rhythm 
’n’  blues,  the  music  of  frontier 
Afrlcan-America.  An  adapt- 
able percussionist  with  a pen- 
chant for  mallets  and  cymbals, 
he  had  drive  and  responsive- 
ness and,  when  required, 
could  play  with  all  the  explo- 
siveness of  Art  Blakey. 

Bom  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
Moffett  started  on  trumpet 
and  attended  high  school  with 
Coleman,  a lifelong  friend.  In 
the  Jam  Jivers,  a teenage 
band  managed  by  Coleman's 
sister,  they  played  for  school 
dances  alongside  reedmen  of 
subsequent  note:  John  Carter, 
W B "Prince"  Las  ha,  Dewey 
Redman,  and  Coleman's 
cousin  James  Jordan.  Moffett, 
still  on  trumpet,  even  backed 
the  blues  shouters  Big  Joe 
Turner  and  Jimmy  Wither- 
spoon. A photograph  from  the 
period  depicts  them,  horns  at 
the  ready,  their  hair  slicked  to 
a patent  leather  sheen  and  the 
world  at  their  feet 
Following  naval  service  in 
the  late  1940s  — he  was  wdter- 
weight  boxing  champion  of 


Cecil  Wilson 


Name  on  the  theatre  billboards 


CECIL  Wilson,  Who  has 
died  aged  87.  was  the 
Daily  Mail's  drama 
critic  from  the  1940s  until 
1960.  He  was  not  a critic  to 
linger  at  the  final  curtain 
and  take  his  cue  from  the 
audience's  reaction.  Like  his 
friend,  the  Daily  Telegraph's 
drama  critic,  W A Darling- 
ton. he  was  out  of  the  theatre 
immediately  and  off  to  write 
honest  assessments. 

On  every  visit  to  the 
theatre  be  would  start  by 
wishing  to  tike  what  he  saw. 
The  kindest  of  men.  he  only 
slammed  that  which  he 


thought  was  beyond  redemp- 
tion. When  he  liked  a play, 
he  would  list  its  virtues 
rather  than  highlight  its 
shortcomings.  He  never 
showed  off,  he  never  cut  a 
conspicuous  figure,  yet  his 
would  be  the  name  quoted  on 
the  billboards  as  the  reliable 
guide  for  the  average  the- 
atregoer; and  the  Daily  Mail 
in  that  era  had  a very  high 
readership  of  average  the- 
atregoers. He  was  a writer 
without  flabbiness,  who  cov- 
ered everything  from  West 
End  musicals  to  club 
theatres  on  the  beginnings  of 


the  fringe,  and  would  even 
go  far  out  of  town  to  see 
provincial  tryouts. 

Our  friendship  lasted 
nearly  50  years  and  in  the 
1950s  we  were  associated  in  a 
small-scale  musical  he 
wrote,  Afr  Lovejoy,  but  de- 
spite a talented  young  cast 
and  a tentative  offer  from 
the  Theatre  Royal  Stratford 
East  we  never  came  In.  He 
hid  his  disappointment  as  he 
hid  so  many  other  things  in 
life. 

In  I960,  as  post  -Look  Back 
In  Anger  drama  took  a hold. 
Cecil  was  replaced  by  Robert 


Muller.  But  he  always  could 
discuss  entertainment  and 
continued  covering  show 
business  until  1962,  when  he 
took  over  as  the  Mail’s  film 
critic  until  1974.  He  wanted 
to  like  all  the  films,  even 
when  he  sometimes  found  it 
difficult  to  do  so.  His  per- 
sonal likeability  kept  show- 
ing through. 

He  had  printer's  ink  in  his 
family.  His  eldest  brother, 
AE  Wilson,  was  for  many 
years  a critic  on  the  old  Lon- 
don evening  newspaper,  the 
Star.  Cecil  was  born  in  Mar- 
gate, learnt  his  trade  as  a 


Basil  Wishart 


Guardian  of  the  Shetland  Isles 


BASIL  Wishart,  who  has 
died  aged  77,  was  the 
former  editor  of  the 
Shetland  Times  and  one  of 
Scotland's  most  accomplished 
and  respected  journalists.  He 
had  no  formal  journalistic 
training,  but  he  turned  the 
postwar  Shetland  Times  from 
a dull,  provincial  greysheet 
into  a lively  local  weekly. 

Under  his  direction,  it  also 
became  one  of  Shetland’s 
most  successful  businesses, 
diversifying  into  general 
printing  and  bookselling.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  radio  broadcasting  in 
Shetland. 

When  the  oil  industry  ar- 
rived in  his  beloved  islands  in 
the  early  1970s.  Basil  turned 
his  fiercely  independent  and 
critical  eye  upon  its  proposals 
and  promises.  He  welcomed 


the  economic  development 
but  warned  early  of  the  envi- 
ronmental and  social  dan- 
gers. The  public  relations  in- 
dustry which  arrived  with  oil 
was  frequently  blasted  by  the 
withering  scorn  of  his  edito- 
rial comments. 

He  retained  a keen  interest 
In  the  Shetland  Times  long 
after  Ill-health  and  increasing 
deafness  obliged  him  to  retire 
from  active  editing  and  chair- 
manship of  the  company. 

Basil  was  a man  of  fearless, 
mercurial,  hilarious  and  cho- 
leric temperament;  often  a 
friend  in  need  and  sometimes 
an  enemy  In  deed.  His  nice 
side  more  than  made  up  for 
the  violent  temper  and  hasty 
misjudgments  which  made 
him  some  enemies,  most  of 
whom  regretted  losing  the 
pleasure  of  his  endlessly 


entertaining  company. 

In  the  second  world  war,  he 
had  been  posted  toa  film  unit, 
where  Sergeant  Wishart 's  cre- 
ative talents  blossomed  as  a 
cameraman.  The  experience 
gave  him  a horror  of  war  and 
tyrants,  a detestation  of 
pompous  authority  and  a 
fund  of  Milliganesque  Funny 
stories. 

Although  raised  in  one  of 
Shetland's  more  well-to-do 
families,  he  was  by  instinct  a 
questioning  radical  and  was 
soon  championing  the  hand- 
some young  Major  Jo  Gri- 
mond,  who  had  fought  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  constit- 
uency unsuccessfully  in  the 
1945  General  Election.  In  later 
years.  Jo,  as  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party;  would  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Shetland 
Times  clinched  his  Liberal 


victory  in  1950.  Basil  once 
stood  as  a Liberal  candidate 
himself,  for  Banffshire  in 
1964,  fighting  a spirited  but 
unsuccessful  campaign. 

In  retirement  he  travelled 
widely,  revisiting  his  war- 
time haunts  in  India,  touring 
New  Zealand  and,  to  his  last- 
ing delight  as  the  grandson  of 
a Shetland  seafarer,  rounding 
Cape  Horn  as  the  sole  passen- 
ger on  a freighter. 

Married  twice  and  widowed 
once,  he  Is  survived  by  four 
daughters,  two  sons,  two  step- 
children. a large  family  oF 
grandchildren  and  by  his  first 
wife,  Joyce. 


Jonathan  Will* 


Basil  Wishart,  journalist,  bom 
September  19. 1919:  died  Febru- 
ary 10. 1997 


the  Pacific  fleet  — Moffett 
gained  a BA  in  music  educa- 
tion. Teaching  in  high  school, 
be  supplemented  his  income 
and  desire  for  creativity  by 
playing  drums  in  ja2z  and 
blues  bands  at  night  He  left 
for  New  York  in  1961.  arriving 
as  a new  wave  in  music  was 
taking  shape,  spearheaded  by 
Coleman  with  his  ideas  of 
freedom  from  harmonic  and 
rhythmic  constrictions.  He 
found  work  with  the  popular 
saxophonist  King  Curtis,  an- 
other Texas  schoolmate,  and 
began  playing  with  Coleman, 
often  in  private,  following  the 
saxophonist’s  retirement  from 
public  performance. 


IN  1965.  Moffett  travelled  to 
Europe  with  Coleman. 
They  found  friends  and 
supporters  in  England, 
among  them  the  poet  Michael 
Horowitz  and  critic  Victor 
Schonfleld  who  organised  a 
concert  at  Fairfield  Hall,  Croy- 
don. in  defiance  of  Musicians 
Union  restrictions  on  perfor- 
mances by  American  artists. 

Moffett,  a family  man  who 
had  married  his  wife  Shirley 
in  1953.  with  Coleman  as  best 
man,  was  less  at  ease  than 
Coleman  in  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings. Staying  with  the 
photographer  and  under- 
ground pioneer  John  “Hoppy" 
Hopkins,  he  ran  up  an  enor- 
mous transatlantic  phonebill 
keeping  in  touch  with  home; 
he  even  went  out  wearing  the 
saxophonist’s  clothes,  intro- 
ducing himself  as  Ornette 
Coleman. 

Further  European  work  fol- 
lowed. culminating  in  two 
weeks  at  Stockholm's  Gyllene 
Cirkeln;  two  albums  recorded 
there  and  released  on  the  Blue 
Note  label  as  At  The  Golden 
Circle.  Stockholm  are  compel- 
ling examples  of  spontaneous 


free  jazz  interaction  at  its  best. 
A final  appearance  at  Ronnie 
Scott’s  In  London  provoked 
controversy;  some  musicians 
raised  on  the  rigours  of  bebop 
were  less  enamoured  of  Cole- 
man's innovations  than  listen- 
ers in  tune  with  Pink  Floyd 
and  Frank  Zappa. 

Moffett’s  association  with 
Coleman  continued  until  1967, 
when  he  began  playing  the 
vibraphone.  Then,  after  brief 
spells  with  saxophonists 
Sonny  Rollins  and  Archie 
Shepp.  he  farmed  his  own 
group,  which  included  saxo- 
phonist Pharoah  Sanders  and 
Carla  Bley  on  piano.  In  1970  he 
relocated  to  Oakland,  direct- 
ing in  music  school  while 
leading  two  bands;  the  Mof- 
fettes  waa  made  up  of  stu- 
dents, while  the  Moffett  Fam- 
ily Included  his  children, 
saxophonist  Charles  Jr.,  trum- 
peter Mondre  and  percussion- 
ist CodaryL  Bassist  Chamett 
whose  name  is  a contraction 
of  his  father's  and  Ornette’s,  is 
the  best-known  of  the  five  chil- 
dren, with  credits  from  Wyn- 
ton Marsalis  to  Bette  Midler 
and  latterly,  Coleman  himself. 

In  the  1980s,  Moffett  was 
back  in  New  York,  teaching 
mentally  retarded  children. 
Although  111  for  some  time,  he 
led  school  marching  bands 
and  continued  to  play  with 
Charnett  and  others.  In  Febru- 
ary. he  was  featured  on  the 
cover  of  Cadence,  the  Ameri- 
can jazz  magazine.  "He  was 
still  sounding  good,"  said  the 
poet  Jayne  Cortez,  an  old 
friend,  "vibrant  and  fighting 
that  battle." 


Val  Wflmer 


Charles  Mack  Moffett  Sr.,  percus- 
sionist trumpeter  and  educator, 
bom  September  6,  1929;  died 
February  14, 1997 


Wilson ...  a kindly  critic 


cub  reporter  in  south  Lon- 
don — where  he  had  been 
brought  up  — and  covered 
the  acts  playing  music  hall 
at  the  old  Balham  Hippo- 
drome. Streatham  teenage 


romance  led  him  to  share 
weekly  trysts  at  the  Hippo- 
drome with  a girl  called 
Grace  Maggs.  hut  in  1935  be 
was  seconded  to  the  Daily 
Mall  Manchester  office  and 
stayed  In  the  provinces  until 
wartime  Royal  Air  Force  ser- 
vice. At  the  end  of  the  war. 
Squadron  Leader  Wilson 
rejoined  the  Daily  Mail  in 
London  as  its  head  drama 
critic  and  its  chief  entertain- 
ment columnist. 

Wilson  married  a fellow 
Mall  journalist  Margaret 
Kelly  in  1937.  After  her 
death,  he  married  again  in 
1991  — to  Grace  Maggs  — 
and  she  survives  him. 


Peter  Cotes 


Cecil  Wilson;  theatre  critic; 
bom  September  26,  1909,  died 
March  17. 1997 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  March  25 1997 


Sue  Margeson 


The  evidence 
the  Vikings 
left  behind 


SUE  Margeson,  who  has 
died  aged  48,  was  a Vi- 
king scholar  and  mu- 
seum archaeologist,  who 
made  major  contributions  to 
medieval  archaeology.  In  her 
private  life,  she  had  a natural 
and  uncontrived  Christian 
spirituality. 

Bom  in  Canada  of  an  Irish 
mother  and  Canadian  father 
(n  professor  of  English),  she 
was  six  when  she  moved  to 
England.  After  Cambridge's 
Perse  school,  Sue  graduated 
from  York  University  in  1970 
with  a firet  In  English  and 
medieval  studies.  At  York, 
under  the  Influence  of  Old 
English  literature  and  Scan- 
dinavian sagas,  she  become 
interested  In  the  physical  evi- 
dence left  behind  by  the  Vi- 
kings and  spent  a year  in 
Norway  researching  for  a 
master's  degree,  before  tak- 
ing a doctorate  at  University 
College.  London.  Her  subject 
was  the  Iconography  of  the 
Sigurd  legend,  analysing  the 
ways  in  which  this  violent 
story  was  shown  by  Viking 
artists  ands  craftsmen. 

Following  two  years  work- 
ing in  the  British  Museum's 
department  of  medieval  and 
later  antiquities,  she  became 


an  assistant  keeper  of  archac- 
rwich 


ology  at  Norwich  Castle  Mu- 
seum in  1979.  In  1994.  she  was 
appointed  keeper.  Sue  invigo- 
rated the  archaeological  life 
of  the  region.  A stranger  to 
jargon,  she  wrote  with  clarity 
and  precision,  and  became  a 
prolific  contributor  to  many 
publications.  She  published  a 
paper  on  medieval  horse- har- 
ness pendants  in  the  1979  vol- 
ume of  Norfolk  Archaeology, 
and  frequently  contributed  to 
the  Medieval  Archaeology 
Journal,  which  she  co-edlted 
from  1988  to  1993. 

Her  1993  monograph  Nor- 
wich Households,  on  the  finds 
from  the  1970s  excavations  of 
the  Norwich  Survey,  was 
published  in  1993.  This  Im- 
portant work,  far  more  than 
a catalogue  of  surviving  Arte- 
facts, will  remain  a source 
for  medieval  and  post-medi- 
eval archaeologists  well  into 
the  next  millennium.  Her 
1991  translation  from  the 
Danish,  with  Kirsten  Wil- 
liams. of  Else  Roesdahl’s  The 
Vikings  (1991),  is  a classic. 

Sue  was  a natural  popular- 
iser,  as  many  people  in  the 
region  who  have  been  in- 
spired by  her  lectures  will 
testify.  Her  work  also 
reached  wider  audiences 
through  publications  such  as 
Life  on  a Medieval  Street,  co- 
written with  Malcolm  Atkin 


in  1985.  the  Surmahs  in  Nor- 
folk (1994)  and  Vtking.  in  Uw 
Eyewitness  series 
Sue's  arrival  at  the  museum 
coincided  with  a huge  in- 
crease In  the  popular  use  uf 

metal-detectors.  Shi*  Identi- 
fied and  recorded  for  poster- 
ity tens  of  thousands  of  ob- 
jects brought  In  to  her  by  the 
public. 

Under  very  great  pressure, 
and  in  a local  government 
environment  not  entirely 
conducive  to  rigour,  she 
worked  to  a very  high  stan- 
dard. although  often  able  u> 
spend  only  minutes  on  ub- 


Margeson ...  a natural 
popuUser  of  the  past 


jects  of  great  archaeological 
significance  which  could 
have  benefited  from  hours  uf 
study.  An  impression  or  the 
advances  in  our  knowledge 
which  her  work  lias  already 
brought  about  con  bo  gained 
from  her  paper  on  the  Vi- 
kings In  Norfolk,  which  ap- 
peared in  A Festival  of  Nor- 
folk Archaeology  (1996). 

Sue  also  loved  early  and 
baroque  music,  and  espe- 
cially JS  Bach.  While  at 
school  she  took  up  the 
double-bass,  and  became  a 
very  accomplished  player  de- 
spite being  physically  quite 
small  She  brought  an  un 
usual  sensitivity  to  her  Inter- 
pretation. In  I9W.  she  joined 
a group  of  amateur  musi- 
cians at  Prussia  Cove,  near 
Penzance,  for  a week  of  play- 
ing and  this  week  in  Corn- 
wall became  a much-loved, 
much-iooked-forward-to 
annual  holiday.  It  was  there 
that  she  met  Bruce  Wall, 
whom  she  married  in  1990. 


An  draw  ftogwwn 


Sue  Malri  Margeson.  archaeol- 
ogist. bom  Juno  17,  1948:  died 
February  26. 1997 


Birthdays 


Anita  Bryant,  singer.  37; 
Humphrey  Barton,  writer 
and  broadcaster.  66;  Jung 
Chang,  lecturer,  writer  (Wild 
Swans).  45;  John  Coles,  ar- 
chaeologist, 67;  Stephen  Dor- 
rell,  MP,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Health,  45;  Prof  Mary 
Douglas,  anthropologist.  76; 
Prof  Sir  Raymond  Firth,  an- 
thropologist, 96;  Prof  Sir  Pat- 
rick Forrest,  pioneering  can- 
cer surgeon,  ?4:  Aretha 
Franklin,  soul  singer,  55; 
John  Gan.  television  pro- 
ducer, 57;  Sir  Peter  Gib- 
b frigs,  chairman,  Radio  Au- 
thority, 68;  Penelope 
Gilliatt,  author,  65;  Bonnie 
Guitar,  country  singer,  61; 
Benjamin  Hanbury,  race- 
horse trainer,  51;  Elton 
John,  rock  singer  and  soccer 
follower,  50;  Geoffrey  John, 
chairman.  Food  from  Britain. 
63;  The  Rt  Rev  Alwyn  Rice 
Jones,  Archbishop  of  the 
Church  of  Wales,  68;  Barry 
Kyle,  theatre  director,  50; 
Nick  Lowe,  rock  musician, 
composer,  48;  Leif  Mills,  gen- 
eral secretary,  Banking,  In- 
surance and  Finance  Union. 
61;  Richard  O’Brien,  actor 
and  writer,  55;  Lord 
(Anthony)  Quinton,  philoso- 
pher, 72;  Gloria  Steinem, 
author,  63;  William  Taylor. 
Commissioner  or  the  City  of 
London  Police.  50;  Michael 
Whitlam,  director-general  of 
the  British  Red  Cross  Society. 
50;  Keith  Whitson,  chief  ex- 
ecutive. Midland  Bank.  54. 


Death  Notices 


allen.  On  March  tsm  in  his  icon  vom 
Josopft  Stanley  Allen.  al  OyifttJhum  Niwm 
umber  Land  Atcmwei  * town  A Grunt*  t 
Planner.  Pratitssar  Emeritus  Gf  Uiuwwy 
rt  Ncwcaslla  upon  Ty*i«i  Widower  rt  Mart 


Aubrey  Pugh  »nd  Eyrtyn  Meryl  MBS.  *LV 
UBwi  rt  ciurtwth  Jane  mi  Aufre,  Paul 


and  j imed  grandcuner  ig  no  «wu*  ijono- 
children  Furtofal  Service  at  SI  Marts 


Church  Ovmqham  on  wodnraoay  JCth 
March  at  it  Jb.  frttosied  b»  cremate*  rt 


NewcAslte  Crematothim  at  30pm  Family 
tower*  only.  Donations  m lieu  if  ootwnd  U- 
Amnesty  fniemananai 
BOOTH.  Charm  Leonard,  cmg  lvo  mm 
Diplomat*:  Service  {Retired!.  At  home,  ottur 
a short  ittnoes  cheerfully  borne  on  ;t*i 
March  1997  Lovad  husband  cf  Dili,  Iiwinn 
rstnor  al  Charles.  Lydia.  James  and 
Rachel,  lord  granaintrif*  ,ynd  twoOu-i 
Funeral  service  at  SL  Edmund  h Chgich. 
ScuttiwoM  at  2 X pm  on  Wednctcljy  Jnd 
April  1997  fallowed  by  private  interment 
Nq  memorial  service.  Family  Bower*  only 
pleasa  Donations  rf  dniraa  10  rtf’  r, out- 
back MW  and  AIDS  Trust  do  Fishnet 
(Soumwrtdl  Ltd.  Fund  Swo  Road  Semin 
wtM.  SutUMh  IPifl  8LD 
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Cadbury  fails  to  shift  voting 


Notebook 


Big  shareholders 
‘ignoring  code’ 


(Jsa  Buddn0hm 
City  EcRtor 


THE  voting  perfor- 
mance of  Britain's 
biggest  sharehold- 
ers has  improved 
only  fractionally 
since  Sir  Adrian  Cadbury  put 
Institutional  Investors  at  the 
centre  of  enforcing  better 
boardroom  standards  three 
years  ago. 

Research  to  be  published 
this  week  by  the  corporate 


governance  consultancy  Pirc 
shows  the  average  vote  Tor 
annual  meeting  resolutions 
has  risen  by  only  two  percent- 
age points  to  39  per  cent. 

This  Is  despite  the  fact  that 
Sir  Adrian  urged  institu- 
tional shareholders  to  use 
their  votes  to  help  secure  im- 
provements in  the  behaviour 
of  corporate  Britain,  which 
had  been  tarnished  by  scan- 
dals such  as  Polly  Peck  and 
Maxwell  Communication  Cor- 
poration. 

The  disclosure  comes  as 


Hermes,  the  powerful  fund 
management  group,  issued 
new  corporate  governance 
policies  which  call  on  share- 
holders to  excerclse  their 
votes  and  for  the  result  of 
those  polls  to  be  published. 

It  Is  also  likely  to  add  to  the 
conviction  of  the  Labour ! 
Party  that  change  is  needed  to 
improve  the  voting  behaviour 
of  shareholders  and  the  ac- 
countability of  fund  manag- 
ers to  pension  trustees. 

Margaret  Beckett,  shadow 
secretary  for  trade  and  Indus- 
try. is  speaking  at  the  Pirc 
conference  where  the  study's 
results  will  be  published 
tomorrow,  and  she  and  her 
front-bench  colleagues  are 
under  increasing  pressure  to 
enforce  compulsory  voting  if 
they  form  the  government 
after  the  election. 


The  new  figures  challenge 
the  result  of  a number  of  sur- 
veys Into  the  voting  behav- 
iour of  big  shareholders 
which  suggested  a much 
higher  response,  particularly 

by  the  insurance  company 

funds.  But  many  of  these  were 
based  on  what  the  funds  said 
they  were  doing  rather  than 
using  the  actual  votes  sup- 
plied by  companies. 

Anne  Simpson,  joint  man- 
aging director  of  Pirc,  said: 
“At  best  this  is  a hypocritical 
response  to  Cadbury  but  at 
worst  it  undermines  the  code 
because  they  are  ignoring  it.” 

Hermes,  which  has  £32  bil- 
lion of  funds  under  manage- 
ment and  fdaimc  always  to 
use  its  vote,  added:  "All 
shareholders  should  be  en- 1 
couraged  to  vote  and  [the] ! 
results  of  proxies  lodged 


should  be  counted  and  pub- 
lished for  all  resolutions.” 

At  present,  companies  do 
not  have  to  disclose  proxy 
votes  — which  form  the  vast 
majority  of  institutional  vot- 
ings— If  a resolution  is  passed 
at  the  agm  on  a show  of 
hands.  This  can  disguise  the 
level  of  opposition  to  unpopu- 
lar resolutions,  although  95 
per  cent  of  votes  are  In  favour 
of  management. 

Crucially,  It  also  hides  the 
large  volume  of  abstentions,  a 
growing  proportion  of  which 
— 6.5  per  cent  against  4 per 
cent  three  years  ago  — end  up 
as  discretionary  votes  in  the 
pocket  of  the  Chairman. 

Hermes,  which  will  also 
vote  against  any  political  con- 
tributions and  wants  compa- 
nies to  provide  more  demand- 
ing reasons  for  mounting 


takeovers,  also  argued  yester- 
day in  favour  or  electronic 
voting. 

Pirc's  research  into  proxy 
voting  Indicates  that  "corpo- 
rate governance  fatigue"  — 
many  organisations  are  urg- 
ing the  Hampel  committee  to 
roll  back  existing  corporate 
governance  rules  rather  than 
add  to  them  — may  be  mis- 
placed. 

Although  there  have  been 
some  high-profile  showdowns 
between  companies  such  as 
Shell  and  its  investors,  the 
proportion  of  shareholders 
prepared  to  vote  against  agm 
resolutions  is  minute. 

The  average  “no  vote”  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the 
UK’s  350  largest  companies 
has  Increased  from  OH  per 
cent  to  l.l  per  cent  in  the  past 
three  years. 


A challenge  for 
any  Chancellor 


Krupp  drops 
£5bn  bid  for 
steel  rival 


David  Oow 


KRUPP  yesterday 
bowed  to  severe  fi- 
nancial constraints 
and  intense  political 
pressure  by  abandoning  its 
unprecedented  £5  billion  hos- 
tile bid  for  rival  German 
steelmaker  Thyssen. 

But  the  two  industrial  lead- 
ers are  to  go  ahead  with  a 
merger  of  their  steel  opera- 
tions which  will  come  under 
the  executive  control  erf  Thys- 
sen,  the  bigger  firm,  and  cre- 
ate Europe’s  third  largest  pro- 
ducer of  crude  steeL 
The  collapse  of  Krupp’s  au- 
dacious bid  came  after  Thys- 
sen declared  it  had  won  sup- 
port from  a blocking  25  per 
cent  of  shareholders  opposed 
to  the  offer  and  its  smaller 
rival  could  not  finance  the 
takeover  without  incurring 
intolerable  debt  burdens. 
Both  firms’  shares  ended 
more  than  5 per  cent  up  on 
the  day. 

With  unemployment  in 
Germany  at  a 60-year  high  of 
4.66  million,  unions  pledged 
to  go  ahead  with  their  plans 
for  steel  workers  to  besiege 
Erankftufs  financial  quarter 
today  in  protest  at  the  thou- 
sands of  job-cuts  likely  even 
with  a merger. 

Gerhard  Cromme.  the 
Krupp  chairman  known  as 
the  "job-killer”  after  engi- 
neering an  earlier  merger 
with  Hoescb,  put  his  name  to 
a joint  statement  that  his  firm 
would  renounce  any  bids  to 
take  over  Thyssen  in  the 
fbture,  too. 

Saying  talks  about  a merger 
were  making  good  progress,  it 


declared:  “The  parties  in- 
volved have  agreed  that  such 
a merger  will  strengthen  Ger- 
many’s possibilities  of  surviv- 
ing as  a steel-producing  loca- 
tion while  permitting  a for- 
ward-looking strategy’’.  A 
full-scale  deal  is  likely  to  be 
unveiled  by  the  original  dead- 
line of  Thursday. 

In  fresh  evidence  trf  the  rad- 
ical restructuring  under  way 
in  German  industry,  the  two 
firms  said  they  would  be  ex- 
amining "possibilities  of 
working  together  in  other  sec- 
tors besides  steel”  — likely  to 
be  automotive  parts,  capital 
goods  and  telecommuni- 
cations. 

Yesterday's  retreat  by , 
Krupp  left  analysts  wary 
about  assessing  the  final  vic- 
tor in  a ferocious  battle  that 
has  shaken  up  Germany’s  tra- 
ditionally cosy  world  trf  coop- 
eration between  bankers  and 
industrialists. 

This  was  underlined  by  a 
senior  Deutsche  Bank  board 
member,  Ulrich  Cartellieri, 
who  was  forced  to  defend  his 
actions  In  advising  Krupp  on 
its  takeover  while  sitting, 
silently,  on  Thyssen’s  super- 
visory board. 

Germany’s  premier  bank 
also  lambasted  critics  who 
had  accused  it  of  "Wfld  West" 
manners. 

Mr  Cartellieri  denied  he 
had  used  his  position  at  Thys- 
sen to  help  its  rival  prepare 
the  hostile  bid  and  Insisted  it 
would  have  been  “improper” 
to  give  advance  warning  to 
the  target  He  is  likely  to 
resign  from  Thyssen’s  super- 
visory board  on  Thursday 
when  the  steel  merger  should 
be  nodded  through. 


Saudi  Arabian 

empire  hit  by  Temple  to  style . . . Philippe  Starck  worked  with  US  hotelier,  Ian  Schrager,  an  the  Royalton  in  New  York  photograph:  tom  wck 

family  feud  Hotels  venture  with  touch  of  Starck 


TO-* 


PAN  ATKINSON 
reports  on  bitter 
quarrel  heading 
for  a showdown 

THE  Middle  Eastern  in- 
dustrial combine  known 
as  the  “Hanson  of  Saudi 
Arabia"  has  been  paralysed 
by  a family  feud  that  is  head- 
ing f&r  a showdown  in  the  Is- 
lamiccourts.  ALJ  Group,  the 
world's  largest  Toyota  distrib- 
utor, has  interests  in  prop- 
erty. shipping,  finance,  hotels 
end  consumer  electronics. 

ALJ. employs  6,000  people 
around  the  world,  Saudi 

reporting  requirements  are 
lax  by  Pr»n*h  standards  but 
ALJ  rfahwB  that  its  revenues 
and/or  assets  total  £StS  bil- 
lion. Its  activities  span 
Europe,  North  America,  Af- 
rica and  Asia,  and  include 
Hartwell,  Britain’s  third-larg- 
est  car  dealership.  „ _ . 

At  the  heart  of  the  ALJ  cri- 
sis is  a boardroom  coup  by 
two  of  the  six  children  who 
inherited  the  company  from 
their  father,  founder  Sheikh 
Abdul  Latif  JaaneeL 
Sheikh  JameeZ.  who  once 
said  “1  started  my  business 
from  scratch  by  selling  my 
wife's  jewellery”,  died  in  Jan- 
uary 1993,  leaving  the  com- 
pany to  three  sons  and  three 
‘laughters.  . . 

In  keeping  with  Islamic 


Sharia  law,  each  son  took 
22.2  per  cent  and  each  daugh- 
ter 11.1  per  cent  One  son. 

Magrii  -Tam aal,  nlaima  his  two 
brothers.  Mohamed  and  You- 
sef; moved  swiftly  to  rewrite 
company  rules,  changing  the 
percentage  of  votes  needed  to 
pass  board  decisions,  in  order 
to  prevent  Magdi  and  his  sis- 
ters voting  as  a block  to  veto 
proposals  from  Mohamed  and 
Yousef.  • 

He  is  claiming  that  Mo- 
hamed  was  given,  "exclusive 
management  control"  over 
the  group  companies  and  that 
the  two  brothers  have  created 

two  new  Saudi  - companies, 
without  gaining  the  other 
shareholders’  consent;  and 
transferred  the  sole  Saudi 
Toyota  distributorship  to  one 
of  these  entitles. 

Magdi  Jameel  is  taking  ms 
case  to  the  Sharia  courts  and 
has  warped  that  this  action, 
which  he  says  was  fenced 
upon  hfrn.  will  adversely  af- 
fect AU*s  trading  prospects. 

Sheikh  Jameel  was  84  when 
be  died  in  Mecca.  He  had 
fregnn  work  as  a government 

employee  on  a salary  of  about 

£10  ' a month  before  founding 
AU  In  1946. 

It  was  Land-Rover  that  in- 
spired him  to  enter  the  deal- ; 
ership  business.  “I  started 
looking  for  a competitor  to 
tne  Brttishrmade  vehicle  and. 
after  contacts  with  a number 
of  manufacturers.  I found  my 
luck  with  Toyota,”  he  said 
later. 


Pauflne  Sprtngett 

BRITISH  property  group 
Burfbrd  yesterday  an- 
nounced a £300  million 
Joint  venture  with  US  hote- 
lier, Ian  Schrager,  to  develop 
a string  of  imaginatively  de- 
signed European  hotels. 

The  partnership’s  trump 
card  Is  the  use  of  Frenchman, 
and  most  fashionable  of  de- 
signers, Philippe.  Starck,  who 


will  create  both  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  the  hotels. 

The  venture  is  aimed  at  the 
well-heeled,  tired  trf  conti- 
nent-hopping via  bland,  in- 
ternational-style hotels. 

Mr  Starck  has  worked  with 
Mr  Schrager  on  several  well- 
known  US  hotels,  such  as  the 
Paramount,  Royalton  and 
Morgans  in  New  York,  the 
Delano  In  Miami  and  the  Clift 
In  San  Francisco. 

In  the  Delano,  the  over- 


riding theme  Is  white,  while 
the  Royalton  sports  three- 
legged  chairs  and  a urinal 
which  resembles  a waterfall 
The  first  project  win  be  the 
development  of  the  Sanderson 
building  off  Oxford  Street  in 
central  London.  Nick  Leslan, 
chief  executive  of  Burford, 
which  owns  the  Trocadero 
entertainment  complex  at 

London's  Piccadilly  Circus, 
said:  “The  combination  of 
Ian’s  vision  and  experience  in 


C&W  seeks  to  pull  in  more  cable 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 

CABLE  & Wireless  Com- 
munications Intends  to 
accelerate  the  consoli- 
dation of  Britain's  fragmented 
cable  TV  industry  once  its 
own  merger  is  completed. 

Dick  Brown,  chairman  of 
C&WC  and  chief  executive  of 
its  parent  company.  Cable  & 
Wireless,  said  yesterday  that 
the  new  venture  wanted  to  ac- 
miire  further  cable  companies. 

Pinal  details  of  the  C&WC 
deal  _ which  merges  C&W’s 
Mercury  telecom  business 
with  UK  cable  operators 
Nvnex  CableComms,  Bell 
CaMemedia  and  Video tron  — 
were  published  yesterday. 


Analysts,  who  had  valued 
the  group  at  between 
£4  billion  and  £7  billion  when 
its  shares  are  listed,  nar- 
rowed their  estimates  to 
£5  bfllion-£7  billion. 

C&WC  shares  are  due  to 
start  trading  on  the  London 
and  New  York  stock  ex- 
changes at  the  end  of  April 
early  May.  However,  its  three 
main  shareholders.  Cable  & 
Wireless.  Bell  Canada  Interna- 
tional and  Nynex  Corporation, 
■will  own  all  but  15  per  cent 

Graham  Wallace,  C&wC's 
i*htef  executive,  said  the  Mer- 
cury name  would  disappear 
later  this  year  as  the  com- 
pany began  to  market  all  its 
services  under  the  Cable  & 

Wireless  brand. 

Jobs  will  be  lost  as  head- 


quarters operations  are 
merged  and  the  number  of ; 
network  control  centres  and 
customer  support  operations 
are  reduced,  but  the  new 
management  team  refused  to 
say  how  many  jobs  would  go. 

Finance  director  Nicholas 
Meaning -Smith  said  that  a 
£2.9  billion  Interim  facility 
had  been  arranged  to  allow 
repayment  erf  existing  debt 
and  fund  the  capital  expendi- 
ture programme,  it  would 
result  In  annual  savings  of 
about  £20  million  a year. 

He  said  C&WC  would  be 
able  to  oflfeet  Mercury's  prof- 
its against  the  cable  compa- 
nies’ losses,  saving  £100  mil- 
lion over  the  next  two  years. 

Pro-forma  figures  included 
in  the  offer  document  filed 


Edited  by 
Alex  Bru  mmer 

Figures  showing  last 
year's  balance  of  pay- 
ments near  to  equilib- 
rium ought  to  be  manna  from 
heaven  for  the  Tories. 

The  data  demonstrate  three 
important  points.  First,  that 
the  economy  — which  had 
slightly  better  than  expected 
growth,  of  2.6  per  cent,  Inst 
year  — is  not  being  fuelled  by 
an  unsustainable  consumer 
boom. 

Second,  that  the  sterling  in- 
vested overseas  — partly  as  a 
result  of  North  Sea  oil  income 
— is  (lowing  back  into  British 
coffers. 

Third,  despite  all  the  criti- 
cism of  bonus  structures  and 
regulatory  flaws,  the  City  is 
still  dragging  in  the  invisible 
earnings. 

Certainly,  it  is  encouraging 
that  the  economy  can  grow  at 
a dip  without  delivering  the 
balance  of  payments  deficits 
and  sterling  crises  that  undid 
so  many  governments  in  the 
past.  Indeed,  the  pound  was 
immediately  stronger  on  the 
figures'  publication. 

However,  good  trade  statis- 
tics for  one  year  are  not 
enough  to  warrant  the  au- 
thorities being  any  less  vigi- 
lant against  the  old  enemy  of 
runaway  domestic  demand 
that  so  often  creeps  up  at  the 
end  of  the  economic  cycle. 

Much  of  the  improvement 
In  last  year’s  trade  figures  Is 
attributable  to  the  net  earn- 
ings on  investment  income: 
money  earned  by  British  com- 
panies overseas,  particularly 
in  the  US  and  Far  East 
This  provides  a useful,  but 
incomplete,  response  to  crit- 
ics of  the  Conservative  years, 
who  argue  that  corporate 
Britain  has  foiled  to  invest  at 
home,  dissipating  the  oppor- 
tunity given  by  North  Sea  olL 
Had  firms  Invested  as  much 
in  Britain  as  they  have  done 
overseas,  the  national  infra- 
structure would  not  be  in 
such  a dismal  condition,  and 
manufacturing  would  not 
have  been  reduced  to  a rump 
of  assembly  operations. 

As  for  tbe  City,  It  could 
even  be  argued  that  those 
huge  bonuses  are  justified. 
Earnings  of  £6.6  billion  In 
1996  were  a creditable  perfor- 
mance — but  not  spectacu- 
larly so. 

In  fact,  they  were  down  on 
1995's,  overall,  which  sug- 
gests that  some  of  the  Invest- 
ment banks  and  brokers 
might  have  become  rather 
carried  away  with  their  suc- 
cess. 

Bonuses,  it  is  held,  are  paid 
for  improved  performance 
rather  than  just  standing  stllL 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be 
churlish  not  to  recognise  the 
achievement  of  near  balance 
on  the  current  account,  non- 
mflationary  growth  and  fall- 
ing unemployment 
The  challenge  now  must  be 
to  correct  the  chronic  under- 
investment In  infrastructure 
and  the  skills  which  can  sus- 
tain the  progress  made. 


None  or  the  political  parties 
has  yet  to  address  these  co- 
nundrums with  any  kind  of 
purpose. 


Brown  out 

ONE  issue  that  shadow 
chancellor  Gordon 
Brown  has  addressed  is 
the  possibility  that  in  office 
he  might  adopt  an  approach 
like  that  of  John  Smith  In 
1992  and  Increase  the  upper 
earnings  limit  on  National  In- 
surance contributions.  Any 
increase  In  the  celling  might 
have  been  viewed  as  a hidden 
tax,  and  Mr  Brown  has  now 
firmly  ruled  this  out.  The 
pledge  must  now  stand  as  a 
solid  commitment,  alongside 
the  promise  not  to  raise  the 
top  rate  of  Income  tax. 

Sir  Brown  is  gradually  dos- 
ing down  his  options.  Each 
time  the  Tories  raise  a tax 
worry,  real  or  not,  the  res- 
ponse from  the  shadow  chan- 
cellor is  to  shut  it  off. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  short- 
age of  other  revenue-enhanc- 
ing options,  focusing  on  the 
various  tax  reliefs  and  allow- 
ances. Moreover,  os  the  Trea- 
sury stands  accused  by 
Labour  of  coming  up  with  22 
tax  increases  since  the  last 
election,  no  doubt  civil  ser- 
vants have  several  more 
wheezes  in  the  bottom  drawer. 

But  it  is  no  more  sensible 
for  Mr  Brown  to  reduce  his 
options  now  than  it  was  for 
the  late  Mr  Smith  to  an- 
nounce his  tax  package  just 
before  people  went  to  the 
polls. 


Cable  conquests 

CONSOLIDATION  in 
Britain’s  cable  televi- 
sion business  will  not 
end  with  the  completion  of 
the  Cable  & Wireless  Commu- 
nications merger. 

Two  companies.  C&WC  and 
Tele  West  will  control  most 
local  operations,  and  will  set 
the  agenda  for  the  rest  Other 
operators  will  be  faced  with  a 
stark  choice  — get  bigger  or 
get  out. 

ft  is  hard  to  see  who  would 
lead  a movement  to  create  a 
third  force. 

Tbe  most  likely  develop- 
ment will  be  that  over  time. 
C&WC  and  TeleWest  will 
swallow  up  the  rest  — al- 
though there  are  persistent 
suggestions  that  TeleWest 
will  join  the  C&WC  band- 
wagon once  the  present 
merger  is  consolidated. 

Further  mergers  will  lead 
to  questions  about  the  public 
Interest.  Tbe  government  of 
the  day  and  the  competition 
authorities  will  have  to  de- 
cide whether  a couple  of  cable 
giants  capable  of  standing  up 
to  BSkyB  and  BT  are  more  de- 
sirable than  diversity. 

The  creation  of  C&WC  will 
also  pose  a problem  for  the 
investment  community. 
Should  It  put  money  into 
Cable  & Wireless  when  it  can 
buy  publicly  traded  shares  in 
its  biggest  businesses  — 
C&WC  and  Hong  Kong  Tele- 
com? 

The  main  attraction  of  the 
parent  group  is  Its  potential 
Involvement  in  global  part- 
nerships and  In  China.  C.&Ws 
new  management  team  has 
yet  to  win  its  spurs  in  the 
global  arena,  but  it  is  showing 
early  promise. 


hotels  with  our  understand- 
ing of  the  property  markets 
makes  this  venture 
irresistible.” 

• Sources  in  Dubai  suggest 
that  the  Saudi  Prince  al-Wa- 
leed  bin  Talal  was  close  to 
signing  a deal  to  acquire  six 
hotels  in  the  Princess  chain 
from  Lonrho  for  about- 
$560  million  (£361  million). 
However,  sources  close  to 
Lonrho  warned  that  the  ink  Is  . 
not  yet  dry.  ! 


Toon  Army  faithful  kick 
City  Jeremiahs  into  touch 


with  the  US  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  show 
that  the  combined  gronp 
made  a pre-tax  profit  of 
£93  million  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  its  current  finan- 
cial year,  against  £46  million 
for  the  previous  12  months. 

The  group  plans  to  spend 
£1.78  billion  extending  its  net- 
work over  the  next  two  years 
and  £110  million  upgrading 
the  network  for  digital  trans- 
mission. A further  £180  mil- 
lion will  be  spent  on  the  set- 
top boxes  for  customers  to 
receive  digital  TV  broadcasts. 

The  documents  show  that 
Mr  Wallace,  whose  salary  is 
£375.000,  received  a £100,000 
bonus  on  joining  the  company 
and  is  entitled  to  a guaran- 
teed bonus  of  at  least  £170.000. 


| Sarah  Ryte 

ON  THE  pitch,  Newcastle 
United’s  footballers 
have  won  the  club  a cava- 
lier reputation  which  Its  fi- 
nancial management  team 
is  trying  to  shake  off  in  the 
run-up  to  next  week’s  £193 
million  flotation. 

The  club  yesterday  an- 
nounced it  hopes  to  raise 
£54  million  from  the  ven- 
ture, mostly  to  repay  debts, 
but  some  Ctty  analysts  said 
the  shares,  at  l35p  each, 
were  fully  valued  and  that 
the  recent  passion  for  tbe 
sector  is  dwindling. 

There  Is  also  concern  that 
Newcastle's  earning  poten- 
tial is  limited  by  Its  36,600 
capacity  stadium,  St  James' 
Park. 

Nevertheless,  the  10  per 
cent  slice  of  tbe  flotation 
set  aside  for  non-Ctty  inves- 
tors was  seven  times  over- 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


subscribed,  and  the  club 
had  to  extend  the  offer  to  15 
per  cent  simply  to  accom- 
modate 8,500  season  ticket 
holders,  who  will  each 
receive  370  shares. 

Around  14,000  fens  anx- 
ious to  own  a slice  of  New- 
castle United  were  left  dis- 
appointed as  the  club 
disclosed  that  none  of 
equity  had  been  allocated 
to  the  public. 

Unsuccessful  applicants 
will  have  to  wait  until 
shares  in  the  dub  start 
trading  on  April  2 before 
they  can  buy. 

Newcastle  has  30,200  sea- 
son ticket  holders  (all  other 
seats  being  premium-priced 
corporate  seats  or  1,850 
places  for  away  fens)  but  a 
waiting  list  of  10,000. 

In  a separate  announce- 
ment, Premier  League  side 
Leicester  City  confirmed 
plans  for  a £40  million  flo- 
tation in  mid-June. 


Australia  1.97 
Austria  18.53 
Belgium  5422 
Canada  2.15 
Cyprus  0.7885 
Denmark  10.10 
Finland  7.93 


France  8.86 

Germany  2.6320 
Greece  41800 
Hong  Kong  1206 
India  57.53 
Ireland  0.9075 
Israel  5.39 


Italy  2.657 
Malle  0.5980 
Netherlands  2.9500 
New  Zealand  223 
Norway  10.44 
Portugal  263.50 
Saudi  Arabia  5.91 


Singapore  23 
Soum  AMu  689 
Spain  222.00 
Sweden  11.95 
Switzerland  227 
Turkey  164.220 
USA  1.5670 
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Racing 

Soft  option 
for  Collier 
on  the  Flat 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Orphan  Rack 


WEATHER  contin- 
ues to  frustrate 
the  leading 
jumpers.  Aintree 
had  a few  millimetres  of  driz- 
zle yesterday,  which  post- 
poned watering  plans,  while 
Hexham  raced  only  after  a 
noon  inspection  following  a 
downpour  which  changed  the 
ground  from  good  to  soft. 
Almost  in  desperation,  Jim 
Old  has  entered  Collier  Bay 
on  the  Flat  at  Haydock  on  Sat- 
urday. 

Last  year’s  Champion  Hur- 
dler, who  was  pulled  up  in  the 
big  race  at  Cheltenham  ear- 
lier tills  month,  has  alterna- 
tive targets  at  Chepstow  and 
Alntree,  hut  the  going  is  offi- 
cially soft  at  Haydock  and 
Collier  Bay's  name  appears 
among  the  entries  tor  the  Dai- 
hatsu Conditions  Stakes. 

Kutta,  runner-up  in  the  St 
Simon  Stakes,  and  the  useful 
Orchestra  Stall  are  among  po- 
tential rivals  in  the  £12,000 
race. 

A winner  at  Salisbury 
when  trained  by  John  Gos- 
dwn,  Collier  Bay  last  ran  on 
the  Flat  almost  three  years 
ago  when  unplaced  in  a New- 
bury handicap. 

“Obviously  I would  rather  i 
run  him  in  the  Welsh  Cham- 
pion Hurdle  or  at  Liverpool,'’ 
said  Old.  “But  this  could  be 
the  one  chance  we  get  soft 
ground,  so  we  might  go.  Un- 
fortunately it  cranes  two  days 
before  Chepstow  and  a week 
before  Liverpool,  but  how  am 
I supposed  to  know  what  the 
weather  might  do? 

“The  horse  Is  fine.  He  has 
got  more  brains  than  his 
trainer  because  he  wasn't  pre- 


pared to  stretch  himself  on 
that  ground  at  Cheltenham 
f°  he  pulled  himself  up.  If  he 
is  well,  why  not  run  him’ 
We'll  have  to  see." 

Tony  McCoy  does  not  yet 
snow  if  he  will  be  able  to  ride 
m the  Marten  Grand  National 
a week  on  Saturday.  The 
champion  jockey,  knocked 
out  in  a fell  at  Uttoxeter  a 
week  ago,  was  originally 
signed  off  for  10  days. 

Under  Jockey  Club  rules  a 
rider  who  Is  unconscious  for 
less  than  a minute  is  required 
to  rest  for  seven  days  and  if 
he  is  unconscious  for  longer 
than  a minute,  the  mandatory 
suspension  is  21  days.  “Inves- 
tigations are  stm  going  on," 
said  Jockey  Club  spokesman 
David  Pipe. 

Flat  racing  flounders 
following  the  Lincoln  meet- 
ing. and  the  BHB  Race  Plan- 
ning Committee  meets  today 
to  discuss  how  the  opening  of 
the  turf  season  might  be  in- 
vigorated. 

The  discussion  will  be  con- 
tinued by  the  Fixtures  Alloca- 
tion Group,  with  a decision 
expected  in  May.  John  San- 
derson, who  runs  Doncaster, 
said  yesterday  that  he  would 
support  the  Lincoln  meeting 
being  reduced  to  two  days, 
provided  the  Thursday  fix- 
ture could  be  moved  to  later 
in  the  year. 

The  Derby's  fixed  date  is 
the  first  Saturday  in  June, 
and  Papua  begins  his  prepa- 
ration for  the  Epsom  Classic 
In  the  Mil  cars  Easter  Stakes 
at  Kampton  on  Saturday  with 
Pat  Eddery  in  the  saddle. 

“He  has  done  well  through 
the  winter,"  said  Ian  Balding, 
his  trainer.  “But  if  he  is  going 
to  be  top  class  it  will  be  over 
further  than  a mile." 


Five  out  of  five  for  Dettori 


■JRA!NKEE  Dettori  and 
■ Sweet  Supposin  continued 
their  love  affair  on  the  all- 
weather  at  Lingfield  yester- 
day when  they  maintained 
their  IOO  per  cent  record 
together. 

The  Italian  has  partnered  1 
Sweet  Supposin  five  times 
and  they  have  never  been 
beaten.  As  he  came  back  to 
unsaddle,  Dettori  displayed 
five  fingers  and  quipped: 
"What  is  Cigar’s  record?" 


Then  he  kissed  the  six-year- 
old  and  said:  ‘Toil  are  a 
beauty,  I love  you." 

Dettori,  who  had  initiated  a 
12-1  double  when  scoring  on 
Castles  Burning  earlier  in  the 
afternoon,  is  in  good  form  for 
the  ride  on  Kammtarra  in  Sat- 
urday’s Dubai  World  Cup. 

The  race  is  attracting 
plenty  of  betting  interest  and 
yesterday  Ladbrokes 
trimmed  Kammtarra’s  odds 
to  8-1  from  10-L 


Christopher  Dodd  gains  few  clues  to  the 
Boat  Race  result  at  the  weigh-in  at  Putney 


THE  Boat  Race  weigh-in 
Is  a ritual  which  rarely 
gives  any  indication 
about  the  outcome  of 
the  annual  test  of  endurance 
on  the  Thames,  and  yester- 
day's at  Putney  was  no  differ- 
ent, revealing  a Light  Blue  ad- 
vantage in  average  weight  of 
just  one  pound. 

“1  think  this  is  fimny," 
Oxford's  Italian  Olympian  Ro- 


The  crews 


J B Bunin  (KXda)  13«  71b.  CPA 
ItanBm  (Ortal)  12tt81UM  J ftobhuon 
(Lincoln)  13k  Mo.  A J R IMw  [Braoe- 
noM]  1*M  ZW>.  D Stands  (BrmnoM) 
lfiU  Bib.  L Mm  (Somerville)  UK  Bib. 
J hhg  (Keble)  IBM  101b.  T J C FMMr 
(St  Crow)  13ot  11Mb.  Coots  P A tit— ay 
[SEMI  BKTttb. 


berto  Blanda  said.  “AH  these 
athletes  being  weighed  just 
like  animals  before  they  get 
killed  to  make  a pile  of  dead 
meat  But  it's  good  to  be  part 
of  this,  a unique  experience. 
If  you  have  a chance  you  have 
to  live  it" 

The  rest  of  the  statistics 
likewise  offered  few  dues  to 
the  likely  winners  of  the  Beef- 
eater Gin  Trophy  in  toe  143rd 


B J C— My  (Trinity  Halt]  ttat  HBb.  R J 
Mm  (Downing)  13K  SHb.  E D Avar  (81 
Edmund's]  1581  Bib.  B Cromfcta  (Putnr- 
IKUM)  14k  lOQb.  A Stmy  (St  Edmund's) 
TftR  Ob,  A R Watson  [Sidney  Sussex]  UK 
Btb.  DPS  HaAarp  (Trinity  Hall)  urn  4Mb, 
J Ball  (Robinson)  13*t  21b.  Con  K 
Wtqnaa—  (PnMflwuM)7st  ISb. 


Boat  Race,  which  gets  .under 
way  at  4.10pm  on  Saturday. 

Oxford  would  be  the  tallest 
crew  ever,  at  an  average  of  6ft 
4'/iln,  if  Cambridge  did  not 
average  6ft  514  in.  Punters  on 
the  Internet  have  voted  55  per 
cent  to  45  per  cent  In  Oxford's 
favour  but  at  the  bookies  the  ; 
odds  have  shortened  to  make  ] 
Cambridge  2-5  and  Oxford 
7-4,  with  a dead  heat  at  200-1. 

It  might  be  a good  omen  for 
Oxford  that  their  president  is 
not  rowing,  Ed  Bellamy  hav- 
ing been  relegated  to  toe 
reserves'  crew  Isis.  On  toe 
two  recent  occasions  when  a 
president  missed  the  boat  his 
crew  won.  However,  both 
times  Cambridge  were  toe 
winners,  last  year  without 
John  Carver  and  in  1986  with- 
out Quintus  Travis. 

On  toe  water  toe  crews 
have  looked  impressive. 
Oxford  beat  the  French 
national  eight  containing  six 
Olympic  medallists,  a week 
ago  in  Amsterdam  in  three 


out  of  four  sprints  and  time- : 
trials.  Cambridge  showed 
grit  smooth  rowing  and  rac- , 
ing  capability  in  defeating  a 
star-studded  Imperial  College 
crew  on  the  Boat  Race  course. 

The  different  approaches  of 
the  coaches  will  be  a crucial 
factor.  Oxford  are  in  toe 
hands  of  Rene  Mijnders, 
coach  of  the  Dutch  eight  who 
won  at  toe  Olympics  last 
year.  Daniel  Topolski,  their 
director  of  coaching,  has 
taken  a back  seat. 

Mijnders  is  protecting  his 
crew  from  press  exposure  and 
attention  much  more  than  has 
been  customary  in  recent 
years.  Not  that  his  men  exude 
nervousness.  "Rene  can  man- 
age our  psychology  as  rowers 
with  no  stress  at  all.”  said 
Blanda.  “We  are  relaxed  and 
focused  and  have  fun  at  the 
same  time.”  Those  sentiments 
were  echoed  by  the  British 
Olympic  medallist  Tim  Foster, 
who  strokes  toe  boat 

At  Cambridge  there  is  still 
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Duncan  Macfcary  In  Turta 


AMID  the  celebrations 
for  her  silver  medal  in 
the  World  Cross 
Country  Championships 
here,  Paula  Rndcliffe  yester- 
day examined  a problem  seri- 
ously undermining  British 
women's  distance  running. 

Radcliffe’s  achievement  on 
Sunday  was  the  fulfilment  of 
a talent  first  shown  five  years 
ago  when  she  won  the  world 
junior  title.  Now  23,  she  is  ap- 
proaching her  peak.  But  what 
oT  her  colleagues  from  1992, 
who  finished  fourth  in  the 
junior  team  race  that  year?  Of 
that  six-woman  squad.  Rad- 
cliffp  is  the  only  one  still  com- 
peting seriously. 

It  is  concerning  officials  in- 
creasingly that,  of  the  35 
women  who  have  run  for  Brit- 
ain in  the  Junior  race  in  the 
past  six  years,  only  four  have 
gone  on  to  run  in  the  senior 
event.  At  least  half  are  known 
to  be  suffering  Cram  eating 
disorders  such  as  anorexia 
nervosa  or  bulimia,  which 
often  lead  to  serious  illness  or 
injury. 

"The  medical  situation  In 
our  country'  leaves  a lot  to  be 
desired."  Radcllffe  said.  "We 
should  be  spatting  the  prob- 
lems before  they  need  help. 
But  by  the  time  we  acknowl- 
edge them  it's  often  too  late.” 
Eating  disorders  are  a great 
problem  In  many  sports  in- 
volving women,  especially 
gymnastics  and  tee  skating. 
Several  high-profile  competi- 
tors in  Britain  have  suffered 
from  the  affliction  in  recent 
years.  None  has  been  willing 
to  admit  it  publicly.  "It  Is  a 
f.ir  greater  problem  than  most 
people  in  the  sport  realise,” 
Liz  McColgan  said  recently. 

However,  despite  Jon 
Brown  finishing  a disappoint- 
ing uth  in  his  race,  the  com- 
bined men's  and  women's 
results  from  the  weekend 
showed  Britain  as  the  world's 
third-best  behind  Kenya  and 
Ethiopia.  "That's  a fabulous 
achievement.”  said  Bud  Bal- 
daro.  the  national  cross 
country  coach. 

Radcllffe  will  tap  into  her 
rich  vein  of  form  on  Saturday 
when  she  runs  in  the  Cres- 
cent City  10km  event  in  Loui- 
siana. her  first  big  interna- 
tional road  race. 


Heading  for  the  heights  — the  Cambridge  crew,  the  tallest  to  compete  in  the  Boat  Race,  cast  a giant  shadow  at  the  weigh-ln  photograph  tomjeuins 


Light  Blues  win  the  weighting  game 


work  to  do.  Harrs'  Mahon, 
who  arrived  from  South  Af- 
rica (o  assist  toe  chief  coach 
Robin  Williams  half  way 
through  last  week,  said  that 
toe  crew,  whom  he  List  saw 
on  one  day  in  January,  "has 
good  speed  which  tliey  can 
apply  consistently". 

Williams  said:  “There  are 
some  things  we  have  to  work 
on  this  week.  I'd  be  worried  if 
there  was  nothing  left  to  do. 
Last  year  Oxford  looked  very 
slick  on  Monday  and  at  toe 
end  of  the  week  they  had  gone 
off  toe  boil.  We  were  the  other 
way  round. 

"As  far  as  the  crew  are  con- 
cerned they  are  ready,  deter- 
mined and  aware  of  toe  pres- 
sures. But  there  is  work  to  be 
done  on  technical  things. 
They  know  what  their  model 
stroke  is,  but  they  need  to  be 
getting  100  out  of  100.  We're  a 
little  bit  short  of  that" 

Cambridge  go  into  toe  race 
with  four  successive  victories 
under  their  belts. 


Newcastle  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


II  Sandown  (N.H.) 


||  Southwell  (N.H.) 


news, 
ftlQue  style 


A.1S  Haftool 


&SO  ROAD  RACER  (Mri 


#*fcto  get 


2.35  BP  BAdWOm*  BUUMDf  STAKES  2Y0  Bf  C*83S 

wi  unman  uaamn«iB-o 

Mt  D MOUKON  (8)  R HaHtnshMd  0-0 

m nn  HKBn  Ronald  TboramonB-O 


IUNIBIOVAiaMUWEntaiWS-S 

BU  MB  own  II W Eaaaafcy  B-9 


BaNbgiM  IMlWgN.  1H  lEqualon.  6-1  Ftaww  OXBmld.B-1  UtaaAe  01  Drawn*.  8-1  Mil  BMQuk. 
6-1  Aria  Lady;  20-1  Wi  Data*  7 mm 

IWB  MBM-BKMMUMfe  Stunt*  away,  outpacM  hrihmy  unB  ran  on  2nd  fcatoofr  TBi  d IS,  S bthrid 
BtMtdgt  Barov  (DoneMfcr  9 no,  Gd-Fm)- 


3.10  M1BHUH  HANDICAP  In  2f  SfydaCS,*** 

*01  ro-t*  DONMOPLVM(BO)<*ni*aAMfttl*4-10-0  _ 

U R04J-0D  MMBYC1*)(CD)3KaUa«MH5-A-11 _ 

a»  S8MJ- 8PAIBMYWD4CT  (140)  <C)  Deny*  8m#h  10-M  „ 

■04  3Q4I19  SUM  HAWK  (10)  (W)  E Mnon  6-8-8 

*01  MHMS  MAaFM(11)(B)JPtrt««^*-fl 

M OfitO-fiS  WWI1XY  OHAHOK  BOY  (11)J  Eyre  4-8-6 

*07  1-812*2  aumNH  LAM!  f10)  A Udhodartl  5-8-4 

*00  nnOB-  ACnOH  JACKSON  (1 M)  (D)  B IfcMRh  5-0-1 

*M  M0290-«nWOXrt41)NQycftKt&-9-0  

*10  MB60-  I— HHXl*BOT(l»1)  M MMgW  4-8-0 

*11  00-4120  MWSSKQDMdxtfta  6-8-12 

*1*  OMSK  TAKJYAA  (**)  R HaflnsbBad  5-0-W 

*1*  MHO-8  MCMD  pn)  F Mirpny  4-9-5 

*U  900006-  *UI«  AW  DANCE  (1 38)  E Ktoywe*  4-B-1 

*1*  B0J506-  FATKHALKHA1B  (Ml)  B EK*Mi  5-7-13 

*1*  MSO-O  HOMY  BUMS  (*)  E Incfca  W-13 

W BMW-  MBOUW  <gaa)  M Brtttan  6-7-0 

Mi.  95500D-  8MAMOKM (141> F Wabon 5-7-10 


JSueptaT 

OUiWnalB 

.JOktoUO 

rrz-oPMwni10 

JUIKnil 

KDartayll 

LCUnacU 

JhrtnlS 

tana  Wanda  (7)1 

FLpdi(3)( 

.J  tad*! 

JCMmS 

HKinirty  17 

JOwlMdarl* 

__JFI*BrtQn* 


jmxpoti  noi  won  - pool  ot  etswun 

eorriad  lonrart  10  Mgr 

HACVOnCISLBO  QUADPOT,  C* -30 

LUDLOW 

-iMHSBKilES 


EBJD:  CMC.  0.30.  Dual  F.  £4-M-  CSR 
CM  .87.  _ , 

XIO  (Jtm  Bf  IlOydd  t* 

CRACK,  s Wyww  Kff 

..  . tn  Suoar  Stum.  7 rin.  IS.  S.  (Ure  L 
KltoS  WJO.  CISC  bum  F; 

i.  °un'*  * yBh.? 

at.  (S  SvokmiwgTW* ei'fla  °,7°' 

SS  ioy4* 

■ e,w- 

rawi  aualfttaAftCSF-tS^S- 

MLACBPOT>Ci£7J»  ouAWPonnseo 


OFTBOXi  MkHBvtatan,  na*9i « ou,  n*w  dmgMW.  7»  K 10,  ZD  MNnd  No  SUanMon  (SodttMO 
1na«ta(AVfn,3t)). 

NEWBBBOEBOViLKi  un«i  iwkm  owr  nn*.n»  at  I7.a  MM  Burred  iDmattir  indBOy  hep.  Qd). 
CHADUMH  UUBhHflUMy  H ou,  f*n  on  Ural  hrtjnQ.2ndc)  n 00  b«NM  AnpelAn  MUMrMnmm 
inrirrer  hep  (Awtj,  sa) 

FATMA1KAR:  Boat  nm  IM  ra*r  wtwn  ImU  up.  I*  touch,  ran  on  Snal  (wtang.  2nd  rt  «,  0 behind  Roar  Oi 
Tdot  (BouBiwnl  im  hep  (AWT).  Sul). 

3>IO  IOUWQWORTH  nmn  STAXEX  sra  V ES.134 

. SOI  -000-cnOSBTIHD(137)EWapiMse-0  KDartay  s 

B02  D-446  EJKR  M Channon  9-0 TOlta  B 

sos  nrmncnoNRCraggiB-a LCtMoakB 

*04  0 PBO«MMT(*)»lJS*insd8nW  JMmI 

SOS  1TD104-  «T™OUTFHMDS(*3S)(D)W310<By9-0  SWUbMf0i7 

BOB  4TS154  CHUBW (S}{D) HTWftr 8-19  KSHtd(7)2 

*07  - HUAMAAMDadlS-a  SW*M*r4 

308  (B-SO  HOVETia CUHB1S (84) D HchoBa 6-5  JCM8I 

SOB  150050-  *KYMS  Firm  (167)  ThO np»ar8-fl  JMB|I)I 

TOPFOWITiri.  Wllmil  tand*B,FrillHirt7.  Bo— TImCI— di« 

■DlhpHWM  Frtaih.  7-2 Prrat****.  6-1  SfciMFlyw.O-l  ChfflhnB,  7-1  Mom  Th*  Ons.  EJmt. 
»-1  BeHsrri*.  so-1  Cmbr  Nod,  InwacBon  > numira 

FORM  om  - WITHOUT  MUHDfa  PiwnhoK,  tad  bw  2 nd  ID  II  ou.  one  paca.  80s  of  14,  S Mimd 
Mp*  (Ewy,  Frances  dm.  Qd). 

BKVns  am  raw*  *nsl  JJ.  TO  d U,  W haMid  Bwtm  Ham  ffUWMnpM  S eta  (AWb.  ffld|- 
CHUAKh  DmII,  hndny  owr  II  not  ran  on.  40i  ot  0.  ahoul  B bMJnd  Mi  VW*  Pouqua  (Sootfwe*  a sell 
OWTiSM). 

■on  mcUNNNh  cnano  lawnis,  low'd  n*  ow  3>  ou.  hot  ol  K,  4B  bahind  Bracara  Line  iSodiM* 
Ira  hep  (AWT).  8W).  „ _ 

PROSBMm  Held  up.  ta  touch.  alpodWt  over  tw  out  icon  lo*l  Much.  7Bi  of  B.  IB  behind  CaosKKCner 

(DoncKtor  B otki  elks,  Gd-Fm).  


2.1B  Ryfem  hntnieter 
UOttddiHn 


SJSDtRNrbp 

4AOTMCWNM 

SMIhNlM 


IPMharSky 

IDnhTdtotai* 

tPuceOfTlow 


MflilO 

tam(5)4* 

KoMtm 


IZTjfoomii 

— ritMiffliH 

..^HdBddMyM* 

HW— ■ d>B 

_ LCtanMltK 
-JKOaMBl 

i<kdan9 

___KtaUak)5rr* 

Btefiden* 




B*a*iK4-fi  IKteol,  4-1  My  Dawn,  7-1  Tenlfld.  BoldBn  ThundBrtxfl.  Nome.  »-1  Boffl  On  The  Wld. 
Pantan  3*M  7nmmn 

nn  OBH  - HAFTOOL;  OUPSCfld  taHwnjr.  edort  wrt  over  II OUL  on*  pace.  Aft  of  10.  41  behind 

Tncuuk  SoaSr^ow  to  2 eanw  pn  W <t  13,  SO  behind  W*ef  Captain  (Samuel  imS  adn  ate 

TV  hi  nm.  naediMy  over  a nd.  tept  on.  neaiesl  Satan.  S*i  ol  W.  ■ behind 
nan— mini  (Lok»sfaf  71  up  nsiti.  Gbffl}- 

NOBBEb  Cland  lewtes,  rtdder  rta  on*  pec*  end  S.  «i  od  il.iii  MHnt  MdOHi  UewhM  (fort  im  mdn, 

OU-  


4^0  M0MC8EA1W  BMMT  lUMHCAP  « *M*0 

boi  04SHO-  nran’iuoicnBdHO)  p Hw*ng  o-io-a p*4U4u»t 

sat  KDOffi-  MSIDn TRADBI (f40) (DJMra  JRawtanfi-M  OMM(7)l 

bo*  mnnwi-  ism*1 i«n««»  (MT)  CPI  OMdioltt  «-8-8 IIwQwwmH 

m DOMBH  SORPBBB  BISSI0H(1BBJ(0)  UnJRsraedan  6-8-7 JFortuu.11 

SOB  TOOIHP  fH (*<*<) (<”) u » Fxrtmmvi^q. 1 KDataqr* 

506  1SSB0-  KXFMSSIML (137}(D) DMoSBD 3-8-11 P*nu*dW(D« 

■07  04-8040  C*FTmCMUT(4«(CO)DMcholta6-8-11 1* 

BOB  20U04-  AMASHmfVC1Ba)(O1UWEMIBieyW-10  DrtuOS-oufA* 

AOS  V221MIUttAH(m(*)DCta™W-7 AnAin*S* 

BIO  D0S9Q2-  AmOHf1S*)(CO)JB«rT|  !*  C*?U*.1  _ . 

Ml  B1BOOO-Olim»C«AfBM^S*)WDWd*B«5-M_^ ten1tadt(7)a 

s,2  namni  4i»bi  mmnmog«T(3g)feoiRFWierO-8-« PAwt™,*  _ 

M3  BOKDO-  SH8MB4TW COMBUST (BB)(0)CBoKft *-8-1 LnamoofclS 

■44  pawn.  MKMC LAKKHB71 E AMKn 4-MO — — — — R (7) 7* 

TOP  FOAM  Tteti  B»pl<  I Hn«  B,  K*ld*rT>udur  7,  Ktate1 4 

■rtten  1V8KSIK.7-1  Aiwon.  AbtoSh*»H.8wta«  Utarton.8-1  Evnw  Gin  Sueei  Kaglc.  lo-i  iiKdw 
T>»dgf,  captain  Cam.  Btawwolnfflaoutae.  g-i  GanflCnepeuu  ""J*"' 

PCM  OBK- AMOita  HMdvST  d*«r  if  bpl  Bayed  on  Mil.  2nd  ol  20.  a iK  batand  Leaong  Prtncen 

JyuMMhWta  Me.  m&C  on  wed  Snta  (irtow.  «th  ol  18.  W beeind  Buded  (NewcHde  B 

KMMt  IMS  » m If  art,  Ben  rtddea  and  otaptat  «n  tt  8.  S beUnd  Bold  Framer  (Hetaftnonpun  a 
ISiSUrmSMiiiII  wtarftaMspproKNBBlwII-lano.a 

uriH  landed  tup  turtonpi  act  23nic<zr,  IS  bartndHpirtstay  Hfll  (NcwumjU 

mhcfttan.  .. 

5^0  unoMBunuMstaJH 

•01  BW^OMaWtSJ^WStafWS-W-fl  '-r ?.»*** 

OH  5C31S0-TO«0WW{2*2)RB^mM8^13 

603  SSM50-  DOUBLE BASM (3S0) DMdttlA-M ^nuu BuHrttm 

s; 

S -=jessi«„ 

S aSSBBB!S^Bfcs«==g^ 

mo  --- 

ill  «3o  BlTEBUfB(4B)  M OmMM * 

M]  LOSTRS  fl  S9)  U Dods  6-7-10  ~T*i, 

ni  wnnn- AOBAino  (318)  II  Btanebwd  7-7-*) — 

814  ooowo  

S'aTcS.  LI  IVM.  «M  Tooepw.  1i-1 0^ 

CSuzen,  H-l  H*rd  Un*.  Ram**o.  e0u  . 

nm  am ■ mad  must  emi  omiMf.  w w * «•  ■*  **<**&*&*»**** 

^LnBtnd 

)0thmE0,te0MMBo8«*r(A*MaM67li»ed^  ***-,«« 

tadfiy  « JndaodtMMdKWeMUlBbei*-  Staneonr 

-!■  . h ft,  I Ha  drat  flaw:  NKWCASTI^  SCO  DouMa  Dtfk. 

• oni  pph  well  xao  Too  Sharp;  4.40  Jet  Boya. 


2.1  5 OWNm  HHOTAM  CAHPAKW  N0VK2  CHASE  2m  GA030 

1 IP-0914  HVWQ IBBUHICTM  (14)  (P)  P Wfcbhet  7-H-W RMB, 

2 496123  JUST WKE (6) ttsEHBfll 8-11-8 DCtaBwher 

^ 3 1122F1  IBRKB  DRW  (40)  M WBmtan  8-11-8 Wlntn 

TOO  F0M  TV:  nptaa  Sntnwtar  8 

ISM  Mm  Bup  7 M 8 J OriMM  4-7  (0  Starwood]  3 wm 

Brtl>w  4-6  Rjrt  ng  hWnttor.  5-*  Mato  Dnm.  12-1  Just  Brace 


2J50  BOUSCTRAPCXAUBKWCUP  Hava  CHAM  •n4f110fd*CS^7S 

1 121 1P6  STATELY  HOKE  (12)  (CO)  P Bowen  6-11-8 lAtawn 

9 505-T33  KE7PlAVn(TS)(BF)R  Rowe  8-11-4 — PgSuMwn 

3 fABlF-8  PONTOON  BRBMNt  (2SB)  (D)  (BF)  Hu  A PHTHI 10-11-4  RDomrt, 

* 4W4U-oaa*PM)Oa(08)Un6Hetah7-Vl-0 PtWBiipni 

s B 0004=65  EIL OBE(1 1)1*,  PTcwndey 7-10-8  — *■—  CTm  m.tayff) 

TOP  POm  TWh  Sbtad^  Ha*  B,  Pnrtaoa  Bridge  T 
IBBBi  tefhnpBnidi  7 11 4 R Pwundf  11-4(J  8 Ktag)  S ten 

MBagi  4-8  Stop  Home.  2-1  PooBon  Bridge.  9-1  Key  Player.  26-1  Chappuco.  33-1  EQ  Gee 


3J20  ROYAL  ARIKJJKV  OOU  C4PP  CHAM  (Anutan)  Sm  1 10yd*  ISLAM 

1 P345U-1  B8ACXaBmO(18}(CD)flBwt«r  11-18-10 D «l*n  H***«y(7) 

* 

2 1 MOHS  OATS  (17)  (Q  Jon  Tritt-fWph  6-EH JTriw-IW|ph(a) 

S 3S3FU  LUCKY  DOLLAR  (14)  (D)  K Bailey  9-12-5 S JKubfci.cn  CT) 

4 6Y-8S53  HAXXUH  EXPRESS (18) GBahbng 9-12-5 JTMelrtrrT) 

8 62(6-96  B0HOTA61KV C*2) (D) J Dokoee  13-12-6 AWMd(7) 

8 6PPP-PB  TADREAta TYCOON (17)  D WOlana  13-12-6  BUg«(7) 

7 2VUPF-  MBAOMOST (727)0  Gwange  O-IM O Bfcmil|7]« 

8 24H0RP  »CAIfra.TA(  18) J kkOtaa B-11-W AOrMB*(7)* 

• OfAf-PPS  MAJOR  MAC  (IB)  0 WNIam  10-11-10 KAadfcw— (71 

10  U22U-06  HOJOKBI(18)HGasdee9-lV-10 BH*B(7) 

11  AtPUSFB  MOSTYtaW  (91)  JMullne  6-11-5  G WMebartey  (7) 

12  DgW4>TOOOUI*OIMM  (16)  RSyewnte  18-11-8  — CPKr(7) 

TOP  FOm  TDtei  BnrtwdWd  8,  AnHM  OK*  7,  H4ar  ta  ■ 

IttfcNanmCoMpwawll  12  7 0 tawed  4-8  (TUuMBKa  Jnao)  8 nn 

Betas  10-11  BractenfleU.  1V4  Lucky  Dollar.  7-1  Aicntea  Orth  U-l  Snwwm  New  QhosL  W-1 
Haxnm  Eapraw.  20-1  Malar  Use.  No  Jc*e>.  26-1  IcaiMy* 


3.55  ALMBROOKE MEMORIAL HAMHGAP CHASE  *n  llOydi  CE.13S 

1 2-83614  DBHWn  BAY (17) (CO) J Qdoid  Uhll-IS LAaprtlp) 

2 PP4941  CMMM(14}SHhxx*ianB-10'11 RB— oady 

I 2-03021  HAmSIUaMLADir  (0)  (4b  oOCCGBiifcws  l0-»-» BCMtardw 

TOP  POMM  TIPi  Credon  7 

iae&Yorfc**4n>  Orta  1011  SOBiadWyll-1  (JTOafcrd)  5 ran 
RKHdk  6~(  Denver  Bay.  2-1  Qrodon.  Hurtflpwn  Lady 


4.3  O ROYAL  STAR  AND  OAOTEB  HUH  HAmCAP  CHAM  2M  04^48 
* WLtF  NORK RABBI (12) (TOM Pipe 7-1  WO JaalaGta* 

2 664051  THE  CARROT  MARCH)  (O)  P Wmfcworti  9-11-5 PHte* 

3 2 f-«*1  RflDBUN(10>(0)KVIncenlB-10-2 .... "jitBiaaw 

4 44CB40  Coon BARACHOS (421(0) KnEKaDI 9-W-O DMaphar 

5 FSP8-PP  TOUMO AIINS{S)(D)J Pwnen  12-RH) WNaiBd* 

TOP  FORM  TVS  Man#  RaUar  10,  Th#  CKnd  Hmi  8 
1fllIiMamiBa«waw*auBB13  0ATarTA-4(H  JHadiaa)  Aran 

PKtteg:  6-4  Norsa  Raider,  8^  The  Carrol  Man.  4-i  Red  Bean.  T2-i  Qmii  Banonota.  25-1 10000  me 


5.00  •UHQOV  Huwmv  CHASM  (AmaMwm)  2b  4(1  TOfdi  cum 

1 2613-42  DWVBM  FORCE  (22)  Mf»  H Matter  u-tM ACIitalia  1nee«(7} 

2 63tB^4  RECTWCOMIETTra  (17)  A WOM  7-11-12 A W*nd  (7) 

3 ant* 0 4WRAT POKVT (3) UnN CourWay  W-11-1! ■"IJOailiJlMWCT) 

4 «W4^>2  OALZKJillJMn  DTitok 9-n-fl WTitata*C7J 

■ THE  HU.  HMRKTprii  7-11-8 CWartThOKaaCT) 

B IIH2-P*  TRUE  CTECL (18)  Jon  Irtef-Jtogjn  11-1  v*  JTifc*  Rniptam 

TOP  POBM  TMTraa  iMd  B,  Dridtag  Pom  7 

IBAti  Cool  IWtata  10 11 A Hr  A NAte  «(0  J Carol  A na 

way  2-1  To*  Stad.  3-1  Going.  Onrtig  Force,  6-1  BecJne  CmrtWtte,  7-1  Tha  mi  HetgM.  H-i  Gwd 
Potaw 


Oalngt  Head  w (ta.  * P—4a*  Mnfaaa. 

R8—  la  fcwhta  altar  ha.ae’a  nn  danala  daye  ataaa  IKartWH 

2^5  MBBCA81U HANDICAP  CHAHta  110yds C3,8W 

1 322711  FAnm  SKY  (24)  (CO)  0 Oherwead  8-12-0 

a CPOlP  ZAMBEZI  SPBVT(3Bi(C>HSF}Mn  MJpnesB- 10-6 

3 W45C  TRUI4PKT (B)(CO)  J O'Shea  6-10-J 


TOP  POM  TVl  PMkef  Oy  7 

ISMc  Mo  comapondtaB  MMttaa- 

RaBtagi  VIFaher  Sky.  7-3  Zambea  Spfcit  4-1  Ti  impel 


3.00  MamaiiAM  mow*  chub  *■*  c3jmw 

1 R-IUSe  TMAYESTBUM (10) (0)DMBlte 9-lM JirBTbUirt.i 

2 F1-5CP  COPPM  CABL1  (®3)  C Sfrem  9311-3  Mlug. 

3 PF-fIPl  0UWX(M)  J OStea  1-11-2  . Itafcwlta 

4 53H5M’  HKHOAMB  FLAME  (13)  A BtaChinora  8-11-1 JMtantay(3) 

A 52P^M>  J0MJASCKUDU9QHCB3)Rri0*n0-lVr  J PM 

■ 56064-3  SAKTARAY  (20)  T Demeby  11-11-?  Jlr  R Anmaw 

7 3MUF5  CHOmreLB«C35)PBMumonl8-1D-1l  JHafgle 

5 20-C3P0  MnJLOWM  LASS (71  Utes  M Rowland 8-10-11 OtavLeewa 

B ;4-5W  DASM TO THBPHOM (48)  KkkvgHI  5-10-6 JkllKA 


OatataK  TM  Dma  loThc  Pwone.  7-7  Sawarer-  *-1  Ohnwe.  Tenay— align.  6-1  Capper  Came.  0-1  Chemi 
Line.  25-1  hfcgtHaiKI  FUITO.  Jonioa  ChMfcPgh 


3.30  LOWDOH HAimCAP CHARSai 41  IlOydl  C3JMB 

* FUC4&  LAK1  OP UHHU80U (BA) (D) h Honey 7-12-0 .COAnw 

2 P-41S5P  TOO XHARP (B1(D} (BP) UuHKiugh 0-1 1-0 JOtaMfW 

3 E34I1PI-  nACK0fnCSR(B23)(0)ABarcu1V1V-7 JIAtaganU 

4 FF319-9  CTUOTXB3ALAHCB p(8>) (CO) J McCcnnocTug  HMK  . ..JIMU 

5 13X85  NORnODM  OPTIMIST  (101(0)  B Llewellyn  A-10-13 JbJLUmtan 

S 111553  BIT  OP  A TOUCH  (13)  ft  FfOfl  11-10-1? — JlPfcwat 

7 (M0093  BULZmK)BIWIllX(2A)PRKdH«Ba-1l)-4 . * Fu 

B43U3UP  amHACM  PEm  (7)  Un  p Btttami  10-10-6 <tayLnta(3) 

TOP  POM  TIP*  PMM  Oltar  8,  CMatatataM  7, 88  Of  A Tmc*  B 

•utttaK  U-4  BtariK  Hprlnwin:.  4-1  Low  01  UMQfciee.  5-1  Oowoert«taK4. 1V3  Too  SlUIp.  6-1  BtOi  A 

Touch,  6-1  Peace  MUmk.  id-i  Nonwm  Ciptnma.  2S-i  Cunatfi  Piter 


4.05  HAWSIUSTIBI WH1  NOVm  KUBDU2ai4l1|0yda  (3L2A5 

1 0-23213  nUI LOBD (94) (O) Mrs 0 Hahie 7-1H  JPIKtay 

2 aTPS5  omr  HU.  LAD  (A)  j Norton  6-11-2  DenfcByna* 

3 1WWJ  PRINZAL  (22)  G McCron  10-1V2 . _M  HsbM  (7) 

4 41-5flFP  KQU3C  TO  SPBAK  (3B)  Mia*  H KlrigM  MI-2  _ J CaMrtf 

A 0P-3W  BTHRPOOn  (18)  RFroa  6-11-2 _ JFrart 

8 PftFF-03  TURBAL  (13)  T Donnelly  6-1 1-2  _ . . Hr  A Ai—a 

7 W0P00  CARLT^IC28)f  Jackunfi-W-1T . MrHKatal 

■ omP>-  mMTOUn(SBT)MB4Btoy  B-HM1  atrOM«Pba»(T) 

TOP  POM  TtPSe  Pane*  Lord  a.  Dr,  MH  Lad  7,  Siom  Tn  Spate  ■ 

Baotao:  4-6  Peace  Lora  5- iSioin  To  Speak.  6-1  Prtnai,  8-1  Stara  Pwnt  U-iTurui  K-i  0r>  im  Lad. 
33-1  CaihM.  MoreToLile 


4-40  UAMOW  MABNM  HUROLX  3a,  1 TOyda  CSJMA 

1 era»-2i  JHB0«[12a)(BP)UnJPainalf-11-5 - -Ot-aby* 

2 320335  LAAPBi  THB  DARK  (13)  JAj*  L SW"H  S-1 1-5  - ATbcmeia 

3 4JPWUM BITE (TO)CElsn«n 0-11-5  -.  - .-  JOrtaH 

4 PS  RVDKR  CUP  (4A)NHentofSiin  5-11-5  ....  MAtaB*nM 


TOP  PORK  UP,  JK  Bum  7 

BKdaB:  TM  Rrtei  Cw.  >-*«  Boys,  n-4  Persian  Eme.  9-1  L«9  in' n»  Dart 

5.10  DUBLM  STANDARD  OPEN  m FLAT  RACE  2iw  C1.131 

1 1 MAYDAY  LAOIIEM  (8)  (0)  A BaUejr  6-11-8 SWpm 

a BALLYMAC4XH.  C Egerinn  5-1 M - -JOtbema 

1 5 BnOIHKI  KARm  (SB)  J Wharicn  6-1 V-,  JArRTtaantaaa(A) 

4 P CEEYOU  AT MOMKHIT (11)  W Turner 8-11-4  JRanarfl) 

5 eHAMJKKUVGMcewrl  5-11-4 DFwH(3) 

A OHBBOYAItowyS-IV-4  - NrR  JBanata(7) 

7 6 COMMUNITY  SBIYIC*  (22)  J Norim  6- ID-13 . — r~fl 

a 8 HnYUADBIhnjCKU 4-10-6  -TKaal 

UMtap  7-4  Ueyday  Lewm.  6-9  llwy  Lenaor.  7-3  BaPyraaeM*.  6-1  Clurlla  Kefl).  10-1  Brdlner  Horry,  18-1 

Ceeyou  Ai  MdragBL  ConenaMr  Setme.  26-1  One  Bov 


Road  Racer  in  pole  position  to  register  Newcastle  win 


Ron  Cox 

Road  racer,  successful 
on  the  all-weather  track 
at  Southwell  earlier  this 
month,  looks  a sound  bet  to 
follow  up  when  he  returns  to 
turf  racing  at  Newcastle 
today- 

Equating  form  from  one 
code  to  the  other  can  be  a 
problem,  but  there  are  good 


reasons  to  believe  Road  Racer 
will  reproduce  his  latest 
I effort  in  the  Earsdon 
| Handlcap- 

Probably  toe  biggest  factor 
in  Road  Racer  notching  his 
first  win  was  the  step  up  to 
two  miles  — toe  distance  of 
today’s  race.  He  shaped  like  a 
stayer  in  several  promising 
runs  on  grass  last  season  and 
finally  came  good  when  given 
a test  of  stamina. 


Road  Racer  (5-20)  kept  on 
strongly  to  beat  Coleridge  by 
a length  and  a half  at  South- 
well.  He  runs  off  a 31b  lower 
handicap  mark  here  and  this 
looks  another  crafty  piece  of 
planning  by  toe  Lynda  Rams- 
den  stable. 

The  danger  is  AU  On,  who 
has  been  running  well  over 
hurdles. 

In  toe  belief  that  low  num- 
bers will  have  the  edge  in  the 


five  furlongs  Monkseaton 
Handicap,  Sweet  Magic 
(4.50)  should  run  well  from 
the  number  two  stall. 

He  lost  his  form  in  toe 
second  half  of  last  season  but 
ran  well  in  toe  spring,  partic- 
ularly when  a close  fourth  be- 
hind Fairy  Wind  at  York. 

Sweet  Magic  carries  lost 
today,  but  has  actually 
slipped  61b  in  the  ratings 
since  York. 
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Soccer 


Premiership 

Middlesbrough  1 , Nottingham  Forest  1 

Beck  draws 
some  home 
comfort  for 
Boro 


Michael  Walker 


PERCEIVED  injustice 
has  been  the  out- 
standing feature  of 
Middlesbrough's  sea- 
son and  It  was  a theme  can* 
tinued  last  night  when  they 
dominated  from  start  to  fin- 
ish against  a Nottingham  For- 
est team  of  limited  ambition 
only  for  these  two  relegation- 
troubled  teams  to  share  the 
points. 

Mikkel  Beck's  second-half 
goal  may  have  cancelled  Alf- 
Tngp  Haa land’s  early  strike 
but  Alan  Moore  nearly  gave 
Boro  a merited  win  three 
minutes  from  time.  Still, 
seven  points  In  six  days  rep- 
resents a fair  haul  for  Mid- 
dlesbrough. now  one  point  be- 
hind Sunderland  and  West 
Ham.  Forest's  efTorts  put 
them  above  Coventry  and 
they  will  take  heart  from  this 
defiant  performance. 

Middlesbrough  should  have 
gone  ahead  in  the  first  minute 
when  Beck  was  put  in  the 
clear  by  a deceptively  delicate 
flick  from  Blackmore  that  ex- 
posed Pearce.  Beck  had  sev- 
eral options  but,  ambitiously, 
chose  to  shoot  and  Crossley 
made  a comfortable  save. 

However,  the  ease  with 
which  Boro  created  the  open- 
ing should  have  boosted  confi- 
dence in  their  ranks  and 
shaken  Pearce.  Instead,  two 
minutes  later,  the  next  signif- 
icant action  belonged  to  For- 


est Pearce  ran  on  to  a typi- 
cally cute  pass  from  Woan 
and  surged  down  the  left 

From  about  30  yards  out  the 
Forest  player-manager  swung 
in  a deep  cross  to  the  for  post 
There  van  Hooydonk  chested 
the  ball  down,  a ploy  that 
fooled  Fleming,  and  delivered 
a half-volley  that  Schwarzer 
did  well  to  block.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Boro  his  parry 
rebounded  to  van  Hooydonk, 
who  calmly  placed  a header 
towards  Haaland  six  yards 
out.  Haaland's  task  was 
simple  and  he  made  no 
mistake. 

Judging  by  the  manner  of 
Boro’s  response,  though,  For- 
est’s goal  motivated  the  home 
side  rather  than  unsettled 
them.  Despite  being  nomi- 
nally man-marked  by  the  nig- 
gly  Lyttle.  Junlnho  was  the 
catalyst  for  most  of  Boro’s 
attacks. 

A snap-shot  from  Juninho 
was  caught  by  Crossley,  who 
then  made  stops  from  Hlgnett 
and  Moore.  But  the  home 
side's  best  chance  of  a first- 
half  equaliser  fell  to  Beck,  or 
at  least  it  should  have. 

Not  for  the  first  time  Emer- 
son surged  from  midfield  and 
delivered  a superb,  sly  ball 
into  the  striker’s  path.  Seeing 
Crossley  sprint  off  his  line, 
however.  Beck  appeared  to 
dock  out  of  the  challenge.  The 
fans  were  flirious  — in  Boro's 
position  commitment  is  the 

minimum  thpyriprmnd 

A pattern  of  almost  nninter- 


Marked  man . . . Forest’s  Pierre  van  Hooydonk  is  pursued  by  Curtis  Fleming  at  the  Riverside  Stadium  last  night 


rupted  home  possession  was 
set  but  though  the  frenetic 
whisking  left  the  yellow-shirt- 
ed  Fbrest  area  scrambled,  the 
visitors  maintained  their  lead 
until  half-time.  And  in  the 
48th  minute  it  was  neatly 
extended. 

Haaland  was  again  the  dan- 
ger man,  this  time  accepting  a 
van  Hooydonk  through  ball. 


following  an  Emerson  slip,  be- 
fore driving  a diagonal  shot 
inches  wide.  It  proved  an  iso- 
lated moment  of  Forest  hope 
as  as  Juninho  awtumw) 
the  baton.  After  his  latest  foul 
on  the  Brazilian.  Lyttle  was 
finally  booked  in  the  53rd 
minute  and  three  minutes 
later  Boro  struck  their  de- 
served equaliser. 


Cox  started  the  move  before 
Juninho  eventually  supplied 
him  on  the  right  side  of  For- 
est’s penalty  area.  The  de- 
fender put  In  a low  cross  that 
bisected  Cooper  and  Crossley. 
From  four  yards,  not  even 
Beck  could  foil  to  score. 

Sensing  a fifth  successive 
win  might  now  be  theirs,  but 
also  that  a single  migtaltP 


could  cost  them  all  the  points, 
the  atmosphere  at  the  River- 
side changed  from  raucous  to 
nervous. 

Even  frfrmigH  Forest  Kail 
long  been  reduced  to  total  de- 
fence defence  the  wisdom  for 
home  caution  was  underlined 
10  minutes  from  thaand  when 
van  Hooydonk  turned  on  to  a 
Gemmill  pass.  Although  Roy, 


PHOTOGRAPH:  BOSS  MNNAIRO 

on-  as  a'  substitute  for 
Saunders,  met  ft  on  the  run  in 
fiie  six-yard  box,  thr  Dutch- 
man astonishingly  sent  the 
ban  wide. 

•OddltMraRfhi  ScDwinsr;  Com, 
Pearson,  Fesu.  Ramins,  Blackmore. 
Emeraofi.  Kgnott.  Moore.  Beck.  Juninho. 
Mottinaharm  Pm eete  Crowley;  Lyttle, 
Cooper.  ChetUe,  Pearce.  Phillips, 
GemmUl.  woeq.  Haelend  10‘Ngfl,  eriqin). 
Saunders  (Roy.  671,  van  Hooydonk. 
Referee:  P Denson  (Lei  carte*). 


Minister  upsets  United 


Martin  Thorpe 


PORTUGAL'S  internal  af- 
fairs minister  Alberto 
Costa  yesterday  praised 
the  police  for  firing  rubber 
bullets  and  CS  gas  at  Man- 
chester United  fans  after  last 
week's  European  Cup  match 
in  Porto. 

His  statement  will  infuriate 
United,  whose  secretary  Ken 
Merrett  is  expected  In  Swit- 
zerland today  to  present  the 
club's  views  to  a Uefe  meeting 
which  will  discuss  the 
incident 

Some  at  United  want  to  de- 
mand an  apology  from  the 
Portuguese  government  but 
Costa  said  yesterday:  ‘The 
police  were  fully  justified  in 


reacting  as  they  did.  They 
performed  their  duty  and  pre- 
vented what  could  have  been 
a disaster." 

The  action  of  450  riot  police 
drafted  in  from  Lisbon  for  the 
game  left  United  stunned.  Rel- 
atives of  the  club’s  personnel, 
including  Alex  Ferguson's 
wife,  were  caught  up  in  the 
trouble  and  the  manager  com- 
plained: “The  police  were  bel- 
ligerent and  dressed  for 
battle." 

The  full-back  Gary  Neville 
talked  of  “grown  men  on  the 
terraces  shouting  They  are 
beating  us  up’,”  and  there 
were  reports  of  the  local  force 
apologising  to  United  fens  for 
the  riot  squad's  behaviour. 

Portsmouth  have  banned 
one  of  the  supporters  in- 


volved in  the  crowd  distur- 
bance that  held  up  play  for  20 
minutes  at  Queens  Park 
Rangers  on  Saturday. 

Seven  Portsmouth  fans 
were  arrested  and  the  club's 
security  officer  Dave  Watson 
said:  “One  of  those  involved 
in  the  trouble  has  been  identi- 
fied and  will  be  banned  from 
Fratton  Park.  I am  liaising 
with  the  police  and  QPR’s  se- 
curity officer  to  try  to  find  out 
what  took  place  and  who  was 
involved.  We  will  be  stamping 
on  this  behaviour  and  making 
examples  out  of  those  respon- 
sible to  deter  anyone  else 
from  staging  a repeat  of  such 
disgraceful  scenes.” 

The  FA  has  asked  both 
dubs  for  their  views  and  is 
awaiting  the  police  report. 


Defeat  conjured  out  of  thin  air 
leaves  Jamaica  team  gasping 


Football  at  the  highest 
level  can  produce  bril- 
liant goals,  dazzling  ball 
control,  superb  passing  . . . 
except,  that  Is,  if  yon  are 
playing  for  Jamaica.  Then 
the  game  is  simply  breath- 
taking, especially  when  the 
level  is  over  12,000ft. 

What  began  as  an  alti- 
tude problem  hi  a friendly 
International  away  to 
Bolivia  in  Oruro  on  Sunday 
soon  became  an  attitude 
problem  as  the  Jamaicans 
found  themselves  helpless 
against  opponents  used  to 
the  thin  air. 

So  the  visiting  players 
took  a light-headed  ap- 
proach to  the  game.  They 
burst  out  laughing  as  Bo- 
livia players  sped  past 


them;  some  collapsed  In  a 
heap,  pretending  they  had 
fainted;  and  when  they  did 
get  near  the  ball  they 
simply  whacked  it  as  far  as 
they  could,  in  any 
direction. 

Unfortunately  some 
Jamaica,  players  also  be- 
came frustrated  by  'their 
helplessness,  and  a couple 
of  bad  challenges  left  the 
team  with  only  nine  wmi 
after  Onandl  Lowe  and  t«t» 
Goodison  were  sent  off  dur- 
ing file  second  half. 

Bolivia  won  6-0  desite 
easing  up  in  the  face  of 
Jamaican  indifference.  The 
home  coach  Antonio  Lopez 
was  livid.  “We  had  15  min- 
utes of  football  and  the  rest 
was  all  crap,”  he  Aimed. 


Icelandic  striker  set  to  be 
first  signing  for  Dalglish 


■fENN?  DALGLISH  looks 
Waet  to  make  the  18-year- 
old  Trpiandte  striker  Bjami 
Gudjonsson  his  first  signing 
for  Newcastle.  The  under-21 
International  has  impressed 
the  manager,  who  said  yester- 
day: “He’s  coming  over  and 
we  expect  to  sign  him."  • 

Gudjonsson  plays  for  • IA 
Akranes  and  is  valued  at 
about  £500.000.  Newcastle  are- 
llkely  to  suggest  a fee  based 
on  appearances. 

Sunderland’s  manager 
Peter  Reid  is  about  to  cltnch 
the  £550.000  signing  of  the  for- 
mer Hearts  winger  Allan 
Johnston,  after  an  on-off  saga 
with  the  French  club  Rennes 
stretching  back  three  months. 

Leicester  City's  manager 
Martin  O’Neill  has  been 


promised  £10  million  to  spend 
in  the  transfer  market;  the 
hope  being  that  he  will  be  per- 
suaded to.  pledge  bis  future  to 
the  Filbert  Street  dub/  Tom 
SwKwtnn,  Leicester’s  chair- 
man. intends  to  raise  the 
money  by  floating  the  dub  on 
fiae  stock  market 
..  The  former  England  mid- 
fielder. Gordon  Cowans,  who 
won  a League  Championship 
medal  with  Alston.  Villa  In 
1981.  yesterday  joined  his 
10th  dub,  Stockport  County, 
on  a free  transfer  from 
Bradford. 

Bristol  City's  manager  Joe 
Jordan  last  night  left  the 
Second  Division  dub  by  mu- 
tual consent 


Chibs  float,  page  11 


Wenger 


RusseD  Thomas 


Glenn  hoddle  was 
bracing  himself  for 
more  late  call-ups  even 
before  watching  seven  of  his 
squad  players  at  Highbury 
last  night  hoping  to  avoid 
a clutch  of  ftuther  casualties 
for  England.  ■ ■ 

Hoddle’s  planning  for  Sat- 
urday’s friendly  with  Mexico 
was  farther  complicated  by 
Tottenham’s  goalkeeper  Ian 
Walker  reporting  to  Eng- 
land's . Buckinghamshire 
headquarters  with  a sick 
note;  and  Arsenal's  manager 
Arstele  Wenger  issuing  a idea 
for  Tony  Adams  to  be  rested 
for  the  Wembley  match  even 
though  he  played  last  nlgbt 
Walker,  much  criticised 
after  his  performance  against 
Italy  last  month,  appears  now 
to  have  no  chance  of  continu- 
ing for  England,  after  a 
specialist's  examination 
showed  knee  trouble  that  may 

require  an  operation. 

It  is  understood  Walker 
reported  with  a specialist’s 
note  advising  vfrtgfeTiri  not  to 
play  him  because  of  tendon 
and  ligament  problems 
revealed  by  a scan.  This  set- 
back virtually  assures  the 
Leeds  goalkeeper.  Nigel  Mar- 
tyr^ outstanding  this  season, 
of  his  first  cap  for  four  years. 

To  add  to  HoddLe’s  central 
defensive  problems,  Wenger 
appealed  for  Adams  to  be  left 
out  because  of  a chronically 
inflamed  ankle  that  has  pre- 
vented him  training  properly 
and  reduced  his  fitness. 

. “I  would  advise  Glenn  Hod- 
dle to  be  very  cautious  with 
him,"  said  Wenger.  “If  Eng- 
land want  him  fit  for  the  tie 
with  Georgia  on  April  30,  he 
will  need  rest;  and  the  only 
time  he  can  rest  Is  the  next 
fortnight.” 

Hoddle  acknowledged  con- 
cern over  the  Arsenal  de- 
fender, who  had  been  ear- 
marked to  captain  England 
again  In  Alan  Shearer’s  ab- 
sence. ‘Tony  has  had  an  an- 
kle problem  that  he’s  still  car- 
rying. He’s  had  an  Achilles 
problem  as  well,  which  may 
have  been  a compensation 
from  the  ankle.” 

Having  already  lost  Gary 
PaUister.  and  with  Sol  Camp- 
bell rmd  Gareth  Southgate 
worried  by  ankip  injuries, 
Hoddle  may  well  be  forced  to 
summon  more  central  defen- 
sive replacements. 

Wales's  manager  Bobby 
Gould  is  expected  to  field 
Mark  Hughes  against  Bel- 
gium In  Saturday’s  World 
Cup  qualifier  in  Cardiff,  even 
though  the  Chelsea  striker 
stayed  behind  at  his  club  last 
night  for  further  treatment  on 
a groin  strain. 


A 


Results 


Soccer 


FA  CARL] NO  PREMIERSHIP 

■10J1 

Buck  56 

aaa 
ui 

Hyda  Utd  2.  QMey  Z 

PONTIUS  LBAOUEi  Pint  ShOltni 

Leicester  o.  Wolverhampton  1.  ittwd 
Pin  More  Shrewsbury  3.  Bradford  C 1; 
Stockport  4.  Hull  0.  Cm*  Quarter  Wrwtoi 
Huddtosftdd  1.  Walsall  3.  York  Z Wrex- 
ham 1. 

AVOW  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 

ft*  Swansea  fl.  Bristol  Rvre  4;  Swindon 
tflllwall  0:  Tottenham  3.  Chelsea  3. 

Golf 

I (Phoenhtf? 
i #77  L Dm  lea  70. 

69.  70.  8B  (won  one-hola  playoff).  K Rob- 
wns  67.  68.  73.  66.  981  L Brower  69.  72. 

70.  70;  B Mucha  65.  70.  73.  73.  980  B 


hreraon  72.  73.  67.  71;  X Webb  71.  BB.  70. 
74.  284  C FKw-Currtar  70.  69.  74.  71:  K 
Tachotter  69.  GO.  74.  72  K Wteee  08.®.  76. 
73.  28B  M Redman  88.  7a  73.  74.  988  N 
Lope:  73.  74. 70. 09;  L Kene  78. 69. 66.  71: 
C Johnson  72.  73,  ra.  72:  J Geddes  72. 73. 

68,  73,  M Limn  99.  68.  74.  75.  987  O Anv 
meceapane  73.  73. 72. 69.  E Crosby  73.  72. 
73.  63:  A D>bos  71.  72.  73.  71:  J Uiketer  75. 

69.  70.  73:  U »rase  72.  70. 72.  7*  A Benz 
09.  71.  73.  74;  D Ooetoones  68.  70.  74.  77. 
988  T Green  72.  73. 72. 71;  O Anorews  73. 
71,  72.  72.  c Xerr  71.  72.  71.  74. 

Tennis 

UPTON  cramps  (Key  Btocsyne).  ThN 
rouadi  Mew  N KnM  (Sum)  bt  D Nestor 
(Can)  6—t.  7-5.  D Hi toaty  (Ski)  bt  C Wood- 
ruff (USi  6-3. 6-2  a toriiwta  (Cro)  bt  V 
Spade*  3-6.  7-6.  6-4;  J Bkwfcrean  (Swel 
W M RHn  (Chile)  6-3.  3-6.  6-3  Wouiawi 
M-J  rwxUw  (US)  bt  Magdalena  Ma- 
leeva (Bull  3-6. 6-2. 6-4;  C ReMi  (US)  bt  i 
Mosnor  (Aid)  3-6, 6-3. 7-6:  A IM  (Fr)  bt 
A Huber  (Gar)  7-6.  8-3.  B 
N Taudal  (Fr)  6-1. 8-7. 6-1; 
bt  X Po  (USI  6-3.  7-5:  A 
N Zvereva  (Blr|  6-4.  1-6.  6-1;  8 Ti 
(Fr)  M T Panova  <Ru9|  7-6.  S-i. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

FOR  READERS 
OF  GOOD  IDEA! 
MAGAZINE. 


The  spring  issue  of  Gixxl  Idea!  the 
magazine  for  Woolwurths  customers,  carried 
a spring  cleaning  tip  on  page  25  suggesting 
sterilising  tea  towels  in  a microwave  oven. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention 
that  with  certain  microwaves  this  can  lead 
to  a potential  tire  risk. 

For  safety  reasons  therefore  we  are 
advising  readers  not  to  follow  this  tip. 

REDWOOD  PUBLISHING 


Basketball 


NBA:  Orlando  110.  LA  Lakers  84;  Beaten 
91.  Now  Jersey  '0Q.  Toronto  79.  Atlanta  BO, 
Mlnnaeota  108.  Mami  Hi  New  York  88. 
Portland  94.  Utah  1=0.  Denver  103;  LA  Clip- 
pers 106.  Sen  Antonia  91:  Vancouver  82. 
SoattJe  106.  Leidbig 


1. -Miami 

(W51.  LI  7.  PCL750.  CBS);  Z "New  York 
I49-20-.  7 10-2X1:  3.  Orlando  (39-29- 
.674-12).  Ceihd  DMufcm  1,  "Chicago 
(59-9-J6&-01:  2.  ’Detroit  (48-2D-.736-11); 
3.  'Atlanta  147-22- .681-12*.  Wee*—  Cow 
ferewrer  MU— at  DfcrMon  1.  Utah 
(62-1 7*. 764-01:  2.  ’Houston  (45-23- 
862-6*).  3l  Mlnnaeota  (33-36- A65-1BC1. 
Paetfto  Division  1.  ’Seattle  (48-20- 
.706-0).  2.  *LA  Lakers  (46-23-863-3):  3. 
Portland  (4V-29-S66-8).  (’^Clinched  play- 
off berth). 


Chess 


(Rotherham); 

Ilk  Korn  tovtcta  4.  Mldand  Monarche  4; 
Wood  Green  3JL  Slough  4X.  Britten  Cneoo 
Magazine  5.  Witney  3\  Northumbria  8. 
Croydon  2;  Na  Floona  2,  Wessex  6:  Bristol 
St  Celtic  Knights  2JL  South  Wain  5.  Hert- 
ford 3:  Richmond  4.  North  Went  Eagles  4: 
GuHdtord  3K,  Barbican  4£  L— 8a—  1. 
Midland  Monarche  20  match  pte  f&S  game 
pts).  Z Kent  IrMcta  20  (380:  3.  Slough  17 
<52£i:  4.  Northumbria  16  (47$:  5.  Barbican 
IS  (461: 8.  BCM  M (44X) 

Cricket 

ICC  TROPHY  (Kuala  Lumpur):  East  and 
Central  Africa  26  (IS  errors).  Netherlands 
27-2  (52  oven).  Netherlands  won  by  eight 
■rickets  West  Africa  72  <402  overs).  UAE 
73-3  (14.1  ovenc).  UAE  won  by  seven  wick- 
«.  Italy  12B-8  (SO  Mere).  Bermuda  129-3 
(31.1  overs).  Bermuda  won  by  seven  wick- 
ers Israel  164-6  (SO  overs).  Kenya  157-3 
(31 2 overs).  Kenya  won  by  seven  wickets 
United  Stefas  229-6  (50  Morel.  Singapore 
123-6 150  overek  Untied  Steles  won  by  106 
runs.  Denmark  143  (472  overs).  Malaysia 
112  (41  overs).  Denmark  won  by  31  runs. 
Ireland  278-2  (SO  overs)  Gtoraiter  88  (322 
overs)  Ireland  won  by  192  runs.  Argentina 
138  (483  overs).  Bangtedasn  142-5  (24 
overs).  Bangladesh  won  by  Rve  wtekete 
TOUR  HATCH  (Bridgetown);  Indians  210 
(A  Jadetu  50:  Marshofl  6-821  and  166-5. 
Barbados  338-4  dec  <3  Canpoefl  97.  P 
Wallace  69).  Match  drawn. 


Ice  Hockey 


PREMER  LEAQUH  HAYdm  Guild- 
ford 7.  Swindon  8 (oil.  Kingston  3.  Hough 
2 (at). 

NORTHERN  PREMIER  PLAY-OFFS* 
Second  round*  FHo  18.  Blackburn  i Pais- 
ley 12.  Whitley  11. 

NHL*  Chicago  5.  Detroit  3.  Edmonton  1. 
Anahotoi  J-:  St  Lome  1.  Daitaa  4:  Ptkladet- 
phia  2.  Colorado  0.  lenfng  aterihia 

Mmm  ContaranMI  ffwOmd  Dhr- 

Mm  1.  'Buffalo  (W3B.  L23.  Til.  GF216. 
GA1B2.  Paarj.  Z Pittsburgh  <34-31-7- 
251-242-751:  3.  Moniroal  (26-33-14- 
221-25M6).  AlUnEe  Pteteltmi  1.  •Phila- 


delphia (41-21-1 1.247-190-93):  Z ’New 
Jersey  (39-30-13-203-165-91):  5.  Florida 
(33-24-17-201—179-63),  Weotem  Caufar- 
ihh  Central  Plvtalewi  T.  'Dallas 
(44-23-6-228-174-94):  Z Detroit  (34-23-15- 
229-174-63);  3.  Phoenix  (85-34-6- 
213-222-790.  Pnoifle  PMNeac  1.  ICoio- 
reda  (46-19-9248-176-69);  2.  Edmonton 
(33-33-7-225-220-73):  3.  Anaheim 
(3V3T-1 1-216-208-73).  <-=CUhcned  ptey- 
ett  berth;  t- Clinched  OMskm  tttla). 

Snooker 

EMBASSY  WORLD  CHAMPIOWSHIP 

(Toitord):  Ftaa  w— MMp  O Hone 
(Scot)  bt  S James  (Eng)  10-7;  ■ Jones 
(Eng)  bt  D Hnbow  (Eng)  10-4:  S Lee  (Eng) 
M D Henry  (Scat)  10-6:  M Devta  (Eng)  bt  J 
Ferguaon  (Eng)  10-6;  R Itoihhiw  (Scot)  bt 
R Lawler  (Eng)  10-7. 


Squash 


UP  (Zurich).  FI  el 
Mew*  A Dough  (Wales)  bt  J White  (Aus) 
6-9.  9-2.  9-4,  5-0.  9-3.  Wawiite  C Owens 
(Aus)  M R cooper  (AU9)  9-6.  9-3.  9-6. 
INTERNATIONAL  WOMEN’S  OPEN 
(Windsor):  Pkah  T Shinn  (Staffs)  bt  J 
Tranfleid  (Yorta)  9-5.  9-8. 8-9.  9-2. 


Fixtures 


(7 JO  unteee  stated) 

Soccer 

NATIOKWEM 

Portsmouth  v Reedtog  (7.45). 

Mere  Crewe  v Bristol  C;  Notts  County  v 
Bury  (7.45);  Rotnorttam  v CS  I Ingham 
(7.45):  Wrexham  v Brentford.  ThW  Dtv- 
Muiii  Doncaster  v Docndate 
AUTO  WMMCmS  SHIELD]  Nerfto 
an*  Arw*  H*A  eenawd  leg*  Stockport  v 
Cortete 

SPALDUM  CHALLHQB  CUP*  5H- 
n MacctesSeid  v Mare- 

(7.451. 

oea  VAUXMALL  CCWUUlNCEi  Attn  no- 
ham v Hednestord  (7.45);  Kettering  v Ste- 
venage (7  461;  Welling  v Ruehden  S 
D'monde  (7.45).  WoUng  v Hayes  (7 .45). 
FA  TROPKTi  Fennel  reptar 
Otouceatar  C v Btohap  Auckland. 
IHBBOMD  LEAGIIB  PtumIt  OhWow 
BJyth  Soortans  v Emley:  Buxton  v Lancas- 
ter; Runcorn  v WKton  Alb.  PM  DMteiare 
Congieton  Tn  v an  Harwood  Tn; 
Eastwood  To  v Curzon  Ashton:  Leigh  v 
Workington:  Mahock  Tn  v Fllxton;  Nettter- 
fmd  v AWtti  Utd;  WbrVsop  Tn  v Harro- 
gate Tn. 

■CIS  LEMUR  Plow  Jar  MiMwi  Bore- 
ham  Wood  v Sutton  Ubt  Bremlay  v Pur- 
Beet  (745);  Grays  v Hendon  (7.45);  King- 
woman  v Kaybridge  (7 AS);  Oxford  C * 
Staines  (745k  31  Atbana  v Btehop's  Stoft- 
tord;  Yaadlng  v CarsheHon:  Yeovil  v E*v- 
MH  r7.45).  m IWrlteo—  Berkhamated 
Tn  V Tooting  A Mitcham  UttC  Maidenhead 
Utd  v Bognor  Re*i  Tn:  Marlow  v Wo- 
kingham Tn:  Thame  uca  v WhyteHe. 


Bonstoad  Alh  v Hanger- 
ford  Tic  Bedford  Tn  v Barking:  Col  Bar  Row 
A Romford  v Wore.  Hamel  Hempstead  v 
LoRffiton  Tn.  Leatherhead  v Edgwara  Tic 
Tilbury  v BrnckreU  Tn.  Third  PtvIMarr. 
Hertford  Tn  v Braintree  Tn;  Northwuud  v 
Wingate  & Finchley:  Weeldstone  v Eon 
Thurrot*  ltd 

DR  HAMIUU,  IHDIlh  Pr— la*  Dtw 

Uow  Ashford  Tn  v Sanenure  (7.45);  Cam- 
bridge C v Darchaster  Cheftenham  y 
Qreglay  Rvrs  (7.45),  Hastings  v Sudbury 
Tn  (7.45).  MMMmI  DfvUeOi  Bedworth  Utd 
v RC  Warwick:  Wteston  Tn  v Stafford 
flngra;  Moor  Green  v Shapehed  Dynamo; 
Rothwaff  Tn  v Sutton  Coidftald  Tn.  Stour- 
bridge v renckley  Tn.  EoMhan  tlMaton 
Flstisr  Alh  London  v Yale  Tn;  Wateriooville 
v Tonbridge  Angels. 

n-w  commes  leaoub  pm  dk- 

teloin  Blackpool  Rvrs  v Bootle:  Btascoush 
v Hoikar  Old  Boys:  Chodderton  v Vauxhall 
GM;  Gtossop  NE  v Atherton  Col:  Kkjsg rove 
Alh  v Nenlwtch  Trt.  Traftord  v Moesloy. 

m EAST  LttQUR 

Ashdeid  Uhf  v Hetneld 
Mein.  League  Cep*  Fourtto-round 
laidsfi  Hucknsil  Tn  v Louth  Utd.  nrat 
DhMm  Cup.  Fteat,  Hrat  teg*  Oortorth  Tn 
vEceteShIH  Uld. 


Derby  v Tranmere  (7X1);  Cverton  v Man  Utd 
(7J)j:  Otdham  w Liverpool  (7.0);  Shtff  Wed 
v Bolton  (7.0)  Seccoil  nMelnm  Qrimeby 
v York  (7.0);  Mar  C v Burnley  (8 AS), 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATIONl 
net  OMMuei  Oxford  (ffd  v Southampton. 
LEAGUE  OF  WALeS*  Conrean's  Quay  V 
Bangor  C.  Inter  Cable-Te!  v Carmarthen 
Tn:  Newtown  v Ebbw  Vale;  Rhyl  v Caernar- 
fon Town:  Wetstvool  v LUtnsanHTnikl. 
BUSS  LBAOWto  FreeMer  Otvtelte*!  Aide 
v Crusaders:  Cllftonvllte  v Portadoam; 
Gtenavnn  v Urdlakl:  Glontoran  v Cole- 
rejna.  Ffret  DMeiciii  Ballyclare  v Bangor. 
Ballymena  v Newry  17.45):  Lame  v Corricfc; 
Omagh  Tn  y Distillery  (7.45). 

Rugby  Union 


Mae*  Llanelli  vTreorchy  irjfj. 

CLUB  MATCH*  Bath  v The  Array  f7.16). 

Ice  Hockey 

PREMIER  LEAGUE  PLAY-OFF*  GuJ  Id- 

lord  v Stough  (6.0). 

• The  South  Africa-born  Striker  Sean 
Dundee  wifi  have  lo  wall  a while  longer  lor 
Me  first  German  soccer  cap  attar  Dm 
coach  Bert  Vogts  omitted  Mm  yesterday 
from  Dte  squad  tor  new  week’s  worm  Cup 
qualm  or  egotist  Albania.  The  Karlsruhe 
striker  looked  set  to  make  Me  debut 
agalnsi  Israel  to  e friendly  lost  month  — 
two  months  after  betng  granted  German 
dmeiEfilp  — bm  had  b withdrew  be- 
cause tt  s calf  Injury  and  Vogts  said  yes- 
terday; "He  Is  mblf  no*  160  per  coni  m after 
Ms  injury  but  will  come  stong  vrttfi  us.  He 
should  get  to  taw*  Die  envkonment  end 
how  (hinge  work  to  the  nsbanal  teem." 


Pools  Forecast 

(P=Pooto  Panel) 

MATTOKWE2E  LEAGUE 


1 Partiuputfi 

V 

Bradbrac 

1 

3 Stake 

V 

Otoham 

1 

3 tteftee 

V 

GrtmstJT 

IF 

secom  division 

4 DretteJ 

V 

Bum 

a 

9 Bristol  C 

V 

GlHngham 

1 

6 Button, 

V 

lake 

z 

7 OteMHd 

V 

lEurtponl 

X 

B ixpciehunuiuh 

* 

Bristol  Rvre 

1 

S Fa  into*  ■ 

V 

Non  Co 

1 

TO  Ro&wrtiam 

¥ 

warns 

9 

it  Weukpert 

¥ 

Crave 

1 

12  Wetton) 

¥ 

Baunternguth 

1 

13  Wycombe 

¥ 

Snravsiwiy 

1 

14  York 

V 

n»ewrii 

3 

v Macctesneid 


UMBOND  LEAGUE 


38  Buxton 
37  i 


39  Hyde 

40 

41  Lancaster 


a 

v Runcorn  1 
v Bomber  Br  1 
v Blytn  Spartans  1 


v B s.iitfenii 


v Orawtoy  a 

v Atoeretone  1 

* WoicMisr  . i 

v Sittangbourns  1 

v CheUMham  1 

v Chetmaioid  l 


Sport  in  brief 


Squash 

Mark  Cairns,  the  British 
champion  from  Oxfordshire 
who  should  have  met  Jansher 
Khan  In  the  opening  match  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Super 
Series  final  In  Hatfield  tomor- 
row, has  had  to  withdraw 
with  a detached  retina,  writes 
Richard  Jago.  He  is  replaced 
by  the  world  No.  10  Zubair 
■Tahan. 

Cricket 

Robin  Smith,  the  Hampshire 

and  Rngland  batsman,  raised 

a county-record  £202,896  from 
his  benefit  season  last  year. 

Boxing ' 

Crawford  Ashley,  file  Euro- 
pean light-heavyweight  cham- 
pion from  Leeds,  is  in  with  a 
chance  of  becoming  the  first 
challenger  to  Montell  Griffin, 
who  took  Roy  Jones’s  WBC 
title  in  Atlantic  City  on  Satur- 
day. Frank  Maloney  and 
Panes  Eiiades  are  Griffin’s 
British  promoters  and  Ashley 
is  bandied  by  Maloney,  so  big- 
fight  politics  should  not  be  a 
stumbling  block. 

Cycling 

The  Paris-Nice  winner  Lau- 
rent Jalabert  of  France  and 
Belgium’s  world  champion  Jo- 
han Museeuw  escaped  with 
minor  injuries  from  their 
crash  in  the  Milan-San  Remo 
Classic.  Tve  got  nothing  bro- 
ken but  rve  got  aches  like  you 
would  expect  after  such  a fen.” 

Jalabert  fold  L’Equipe.  Mu- 
seeuw bruised  his  shoulder. 

Drugs  in  sport 

Matthew  Douglas,  the  Milton 
Keynes  runner  who  tested 
positive  forthe  banned  stimu- 
lant ephedrine  after  file  Scot- 
tish Indoor  Athletics  Champi- 
onships in  Glasgow  In 
January,  has  been  banned  for 
three  months  by  the  IAAF. 

Snooker 

Bradley  Jones,  the  world 
No.  19  from  Croydon,  will  be 
the  lowest-ranked  plays'  in 
the  32-man  field  contesting  the 
televised  phase  of  the  Em- 
bassy World  Championship  in 
Sheffield  from  April  19-May  5, 
writes  CUve  Eoerton.  Jones 
was  a 1(M  winner  over  Dave 
Finbow  in  the  final  qualifying 
round  at  Telford  yesterday. 


Motor  Sport 


McRae’s  engine  dies  to 
give  Makinen  an  open  road 


David  WHIiams 
to  Flpuoh-a  Pa  Foz 


AT  NOON  Colin  McRae  ap- 
#%peared  to  be  an  irresist- 
ible force.  Minutes  later  the 
Subaru  driver  was  a by- 
stander, hit  arcb-rival 
Tnmmi  Makinen  now . has. 
every  chance  of  winning  the 
Rally  of  Portugal  and  taking 
the  lead  in  the  World  Rally 
Championship. 

Despite  a misfire  that 
caused  the  engine  to  cut  out 
as  soon 'as  he  lifted  the  accel- 
erator, McRae  was  fastest  yes- 
terday on  all  but  one  of  the 
first  four  stages  and  seemed 
likely  to  leave  his  rivals  gasp- 
ing in  his  dust  as  soon  as  the 
car  was  running  properly.  In- 
stead the  engine  died  for  good 
In  the  sixth  stage  and,  as  Ma- 
kinen headed  north  for  Povoa 
de  Varzim,  the  Scot  headed 
south  for  the  airport,  his 
world  championship  lead 
only  just  intact 


" The  Finn  wasted  little  time 
poshing  his  Mitsubishi  to  the 
head  of  the  field  once  he  had 
overcome  brake  problems,  al- 
though he  was  unable  to 
shake  off  Subaru's  No.  2 
driver  Kenneth  Eriksson. 

“Of  course  it  is  easier  with- 
out Colin  and  Carlos,"  Ma- 
kinen observed,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  first  leg 
had  accounted  not  only  for 
McRae  but  for  Carlos  Salnz, 
another  dangerous  rival  wbo 
retired  when  his  Ford  broke 
its  transmission  on  the  fourth 


Mitsubishi  are  in  a strong 
position,  for  the  Englishman 
Richard  Burns  has  settled 
into  an  unruffled  fourth 
place,  biding  his  time  as  he 
comes  to  terms  with  a new 
gearbox  design. 

The  McRae  family  retains 
some  involvement,  with  Col- 
in’s younger  brother  Alister 
holding  second  place  in  the 
two-wheel-drive  class  in  a 
Volkswagen. 


Ski  Hotline 

The  Latest  snow  and  weather  ^ 

reports  from  almost  200  resorts  in 
Europe  and  North  America. 

By  phone  or  fax  call: 

0891  002  006 


SkiFax 

0897  300  350 

An  overview  of  where  to  find  Vie  bast  snow  - by  fax. 

Cal!  SKWAX  - the  Ski  Facts. 

Ski  Snapshot 

0897  SOO  650 

At-e-gtance  guide  to  snow  conditions  at  atmost200  resorts 
wofWwide.  Daily  table  by  fax. 

013  *3  0891  QmBQpaBluW  JJWt  IttgB-CmftTP  0897  8 NCB-boCT  Cl  JO  PEP  *».  C*uj 
to  6097  5 ren,  COST  n eat  Ute.  A PRODUCT  OP  NEW5TEL.  38  HuMMim  G3  8A2. 

ttertK  0990 133345. 
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Cricket 

S Africa  v Australia:  third T^'fourS'd^ 

Healyban 

on  Donald’s 

great  day 


PHilWnwlnCuibiiM 


AFRICA'S 
burled  into 

mtxospec- 
’tion  by  recent  defeats, 
rediscovered  something  erf  its 
aid  chutzpah  with  yesterday's 
victory  over  Australia  by 
eight  wickets  in  the  third  and 
Anal  Test  at  Centurion  Park. 

Australia  had  not  beaten 
South  Africa  m a series  for  40 
years  before  they  clinched 
this  three-match  series  with 
victories  in  Johannesburg 
and  Port  Elizabeth,  and  their 
achievement  spawned  a rash 
of  tortured  inquests  in  local 
newspapers  and  radio 
stations.  First-class  cricket,  it 
was  said,  had  been  ignored 
while  everyone  focused  nar- 
rowly on  die  Test  team  and 
the  development  programme. 

Bob  Woolmer,  the  national 
coach,  made  a weekend  plea 
for  domestic  competition  to 
be  strengthened.  A2i  Bacher, 
.managing  director  of  the 
'United  Cricket  Board,  has 
jnst  announced  that  a major 
overhaul  of  the  Supersport 
Series,  contested  by  nine 
provinces,  will  be  proposed  in 
April.  There  wDl  almost  cer- 
tainly be  a two-tier  structure 
next  season,  with  promotion 
and  relegation. 

Yesterday,  however,  amid 
all  the  flag-waving  and  spilt 
Castle  lager,  an  the  earnest 
pathologists  looked  rather 
sheepish;  wen,  perhaps  this 
lot  were  not  so  bad  after  alL 

The  truth  is  that,  when  it 
mattered,  Australia  played 
the  harder  and  better  crafted 
cricket  in  this  series.  But 
when  they  relaxed  a little,  as 
they  did  in  this  match.  South 
Africa  were  good  and  combat- 
ive enough  to  catch  them  off 
balance — almost  literally  be- 
cause, good  though  Australia 
are,  theirs  looks  a lopsided 
side  at  times. 

In  Pat  Symcox  and  Brett 
Schultz,  who  missed  the  first 
two  Tests,  and  Brian  McMil- 
. Ian,  who  missed  the  first. 
Sooth  Africa  also  have  the 
ideal  men  to  call  on  once  the 
aider  is  to  fix  bayonets. 

“We  seem  to  have  this  habit 
t£  losing  dead  rubbers,"  Aus- 
tralia's captain  Mark  Taylor 
said  yesterday.  “But  it’s  a 
great  habit  to  have.  Long  may 
if  continue." 

South  - Africa's  Hansie 
Cronje,  meanwhile,  thanked 
Australia  for  ramming  home 
some  of  the  harsh  facts  of  life 
at  Test  level  “They  gave  us  a 
few  lessons  but  I think  we 
learned  them.  You  need 
people  with  hard  minds  when 
you  play  Australia  because, 
as  Daryll  Cullinan  will  con- 
firm, they  will  tell  you  exactly 
how  you  got  out  last  time  and 


Tennis 


where  yon  come  from.  You 
have  to  be  mentally  tough  to 
play  them. 

“They  also  taught  us  that 
we  had  to  show  more  grit. 
Particularly  with  our  batting, 
which  has  larked  discipline. 
We  learned  our  biggest  lesson 
watching  Steve  Waugh  and 
Greg  Blewett  bat  all  day  in 
Johannesburg. 

"But  we  have  shown  they 
ran  be  beaten.  I know  Austra- 
ua  were  more  relaxed  here 
but  we  showed  we  could  get 
on  top  of  them  if  we  could  get 
through  the  new  hair  They 
looked  a seamer  light.” 

This  was  Australia’s  fourth 
defeat  in  nine  Tests  and  their 
seventh  in  17.  Allan  Donald, 
who  took  five  for  38  and 
now  taken  41  wickets  in  eight 
Tests  this  winter,  was  wampH 
Man  of  the  Match  and  Steve 
Waugh,  for  the  third  consecu- 
tive time  against  South  Af- 
rica, Man  of  the  Series  with 
313  runs  at  78.  Yesterday  he 
finished  with  60  not  out. 


Yesterday,  however,  was 
Donald's  day.  Australia 
resumed  on  96  for  four,  need- 
ing 61  more  to  make  South  Af- 
rica bat  again.  With  the  fifth 
ball  of  the  morning  Donald 
blasted  out  Blewetfs  miridia 
stomp  with  a yorker.  Michael. 
Bevan  was  soon  bowled 
round  his  legs  by  Symcox. 

It  was  131  for  seven  when 
lan  Healy  was  given  out 
caught  behind,  an  awful  deci- 
sion because  his  bat  was 
never  dose  to  the  hsn.  Aus- 
tralia were  all  out  for  IBS; 
South  Africa  lost  both  open- 
ers in  knocking  off  the 
required  29. 

Healy’s  animated  disap- 
pointment was  stamped  on  by 
match  referee  Raman  Subba 
Row,  who  banned  him  from 
the  first  two  one-day  interna- 
tionals. The  umpiring  here, 
though,  has  been  appalling. 
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Secrecy  row 
threatens 
Euro  Cup 


Robert  Armstrong 


Duck  from  Donald.. . Gillespie  is  bowled  for  nought  as  the  SA  express  rounds  off  another  five-wicket  haul  mkehbmtt 


EXT  season's  Euro- 
pean Cup  Is  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  Call- 
ing apart  because  of 
disagreements  among  the 
four  home  unions  over  its  for- 
mat. The  northern  hemi- 
sphere's leading  dub  tourna- 
ment may  be  swept  aside  by  a 
new  Anglo-French  competi- 
tion involving  the  top  eight 
dubs  from  each  country. 

English  and  French  clubs 
are  angry  about  the  veil  of  <a>- 
crecy  that  European  Rugby 
Cup  Limited,  the  organising 
company,  has  drawn  over  its 
financial  dealings  with  spon- 
sors and  television.  The  wid- 
ening gulf  caused  by  the  emer- 
gence of  the  Anglo-French 
alliance  threatens  to  leave  the 
Welsh.  Irish  and  Scots  out  in 
the  cold  or,  at  best,  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  a poor  man's 
tournament  of  their  own. 

“The  English  clubs  have  be- 
come very  frustrated  because 
ERC  has  not  supplied  them 
with  details  of  what  is  going 
on."  Colin  Herrldge,  the 
Rugby  Football  Union  trea 
surer,  explained  yesterday. 
“Thu.  lack  of  information  "is 
causing  a lot  of  worry  across 
the  dubs  about  the  amount  of 
money  they  will  get  next  sea- 
son. On  top  of  that  some  clubs 
don't  want  to  play  in  a tourna- 
ment that  includes  20  teams." 

Both  English  and  French 
resent  the  way  the  other 
unions  ignored  their  demand 
for  a 16-dub  European  Cup 
and  endorsed  the  continued 
participation  of  Scottish  dis- 
trict and  Irish  provincial 
sides.  The  Anglo-French  clubs 
were  outvoted  at  ERC  when 
they  complained  that  there 
would  be  too  many  fixtures  of 
doubtfhl  competitive  value. 

ERC  has  agreed  a five-year 


contract  with  BSfcyB  for  TV 
rights  but  so  far  no  English 
dub  has  signed  on  agreement 
for  that  period.  The  organis- 
ing body  has  not  published 
any  accounts  or  details  of  Its 
sponsorship  agreements  with 
Heineken  and  other  compa- 
nies. Some  clubs  believe  they 
have  not  received  the  full 
moneys  due  to  them  from  this 
season's  tournament. 

The  RFU  however,  having 
formed  a company  with  the 
leading  English  clubs  called 
English  Rugby  Partnership 
(ERF),  will  urge  them  to  sup- 
port a wide-ranging  tourna- 
ment that  includes  Italy  and 
possibly  Romania. 

“I  think  those  clubs  that  fin- 
ish outside  the  top  four  in 
Courage  League  One  and  fail 
to  qualify  for  the  cup  are  look- 
ing to  set  up  an  Anglo-French 
tournament  because  they  see 
that  as  the  best  way  to  get  into 
Europe  and  earn  themselves 
extra  Income,"  said  Herridge. 
“However.  I believe  it  would 
be  short-sighted  to  break 
away  from  tbe  Welsh,  Scots 
and  Irish,  especially  when  the 
European  Cup  looks  capable 
of  improvement  as  a tourna- 
ment. After  all  Cardiff  de- 
feated both  Bath  and  Wasps 
this  season,  and  the  Scots, 
who  are  planning  to  turn 
their  district  sides  into  clubs, 
should  be  appreciably  stron- 
ger next  year." 

The  Wasps  coach  Rob 
Smith  agrees.  "I  don't  think 
the  English  and  French 
should  get  together  and  shut 
out  the  rest  to  pursue  short 
term  Interests."  he  said.  "The 
participation  of  five  or  six  dif- 
ferent nations  will  ensure  the 
European  Cup  remains  a 
strong  competition.  We  didn't 
do  loo  well  this  season  but  we 
learnt  an  awful  lot  from  our 
opponents.  That's  what  Euro- 
pean rugby  is  all  about." 


AUSTRALIA*  First  Innings  227  (S  Waugh 
ST;  Schultz  4-62). 

SOUTH  AffllCAi  Hint  Inrinpi  884  {A 
Bachaf  96,  H Cronje  7Bno;  McGrath  6-86). 

AUSTRALIA 

Saooad  hmtaga  (overnight  88-4) 

S Waugh  not  out 

G Blewett  b Donald O 

M Bevan  b Symcoz  - • 

11  Healy  c rachantoon  b Schultz  — is 

S Warm  tow  b Donald IS 

J QHleapie  b Donald O 

G McGrath  b Khvener tt 

Extras  (bZ.toe.w4,  nbl4) » 


Israel  make  losing  start  to  Asia  return  IJSKSS&^SS^ 
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Tout  (7&4  overs) . 


184. 


IBS 

80.  108,  181.  164, 


BewUagt  Donald  16-6-38-5;  Schultz 

17- 4-88-2:  Klusener  T44-1-40-1:  Symcox 
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G Kirsten  c Taylor  b Blewett  — 
Jam  b GIHenple  — 


A Bactwr  c Ell 
B McMillan  not  out 
D Culll  nan  rax  out 


|w1.  nbl) 


Total  (tor  2. 6.4  overs) 


11. 16. 

BowBnp  Gillespie  3.4-0-19-1;  Btewofl 
3-0-18-1. 

Sooth  AMe  won  by  Bight  wtakits. 

the  eertes  W. 


Girls  call  all 
the  best  shots 


Stephen  Blevtay 
in  Key  Biscayne 
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■HHERE  is  currently  a 

■ compelling  argument 

■ for  more  tournaments 
involving  both  men  and 
women,  as  here  at  the  Lipton 
Championships  and  the  four 
Grand.  Siam  events.  Many 
tournament  directors  are 
keen,  an  enthusiasm  obvi- 
ously accentuated  by  the  rise 
and  rise  of  Martin a Hingis, 
and  the  burgeoning  talents  of 
Venus  williams  and  Anna 
Konrnikova. 

By  comparison  the  men’s 
game  appears  a touch  dull, 
particularly  with  Boris 
Becker  nursing  an  injured 
' wrist  and  with  Andre  Agassi 
-having  apparently,  given  up 
' the  ghost  The  American  has 
•,^>8i£Hn  the  first  round  of  his 
“rar  tournaments  and  la 
to  disappear  from  the 
■S^vwyzn  ' ■ 

j.jtt  Americans  are  asking 
wb&per  Agassi  will  end  the 
rand  quit  the  tour.  “Tm 
jotng  to  keep  at  it  . and 
to  a lot  of  people  I can 
tack,”-' he  insists,  but  be 
ns  no  more  sign  of  doing 
than  ■ marrying  Brooke 
Surely  it  cannot  be 
,en  his  obvious  lack  of 
for  the' game,  before 
-foe  sponsors  and  advertisers 

• paH  the  plug. 

Sampras  wins,  Muster 
wins,  Chang  loses.  Nobody 
gets  excited.  It  took  a couple 
of  bad  calls  and  a partisan 
crowd  to  liven  mattes  UP  on 
foe  men’s  side  of  this  event, 
coupled  with  the  presence  of 
Goran  Ivanisevic. 

Ivanisevic,  playing  the  22- 
year-dd  American  Vince  Spar 
daa,  found  himself  sworn  at  by 

• aneof  Florida’s  finest,  and  res- 
ponded with  the  most  potent 
weapon  In  his  armoury:  an 

j.  ace.  “There  are  Idiots  every- 

where,  especially  here.  But  ifs 
a tree  country.  Any  idiot  can 
come  and  watch  tennis.’* 


This  may  not  exactly  en- 
dear bhn  to  the  brave  and  the 
free  of  this  sunshine  state,  but 
Ivanisevic  in»»  it  that  way. 
"The  more  pressure  the 
crowd  puts  on  me,  the  better  I 
play.”  To  date  the  Croatian 
giant,  has  never  won  a tourna- 
ment in  the  United  States.  He 
reached  the  final  here  last 
year  hut  a neck  Injury  pre- 
vented him  finishing  the 
match  against  Agassi. 

Hingis  was  back  on  court 
yesterday  almost  before 
everybody  had  time  to  digest 
her  6-4,  6-2  victory  over  Wil- 
liams, who  was  singularly  un- 
impressed by  any  suggestion 
that  their  first  encounter  had 
been  at  all  significant.  The  6ft 
afn  American  youngster,  who 
had  grown  three  Inches  in  the 
past  year,  even  went  so  Ear  as 
to  suggest  , that  when  she  be- 
came the  women's  No.  1 her 
main  rival  would  be  her  sis- 
ter Serena  and  not  Hingis. 

“Oh  reaHyr*  replied  Hingis. 
“Well,  Tm  going  to  beat  her  to 
the  No.  l spot,  that’s  for 
sure."  And  so  she  is,  for  next 
Monday  the  16-year-cld  Swiss 
will  take  over  from  Ger- 
many’s Steffi  Graf  ana 
thereby  depose  Monica  Sries 
as  the  youngest  player  to 
achieve  this  position. 

There  is  no  doubting  tbe 
ability  of  Williams  but  as  yet 

her  reputation  is  a good  dad 


hUga  Ml*  rnmm 

"I,  was  confident  because  I 
knew  I have  a different  game," 
said  Hingis,  who  after  losing 
the  first  three  games,  which 
included  having  her  serve  bn> 
ken  twice,  used  her  bMdand 


to  go  for  anything  other  than 

broke  on  every  shot. 

Hingis  comfortably  de- 
feated Russia's  Elena  Lik- 

hovtaeva  to  reach  the  quarter- 
fmaiq,  but  the  recent  poor 
form  of  Spain's  Arantxa  San- 
chez Vlcario,  the  No.  2 seed 
here,  continued  when  she  was 
knocked  oat  by  France’s  San- 
drine  Testud,  6-0, 7-5- 


SRAEL  made  their  first 
sporting  appearance  in 
Asia  since  1974  when 
they  lost  by  seven  wickets 
to  Kenya  yesterday  In  the 
opening  series  of  matches 
in  the  International  Cricket 
Council  Trophy  competi- 
tion in  Koala  Lumpur. 

Malaysia,  a predomi- 
nantly Muslim  country,  has 
no  diplomatic  ties  with  Is- 
rael but  the  visitors’  team 
manager  Stanley  Perlman 
said:  “We  have  had  a tre- 
mendous reception  from 
the  Malaysians  and  the  or- 
ganisers and  we  feel  very 
excited  and  happy  to  be 
here.”  Israel’s  inclusion 
was  required  before  Malay- 
sia was  allowed  to  host  the 
tournament. 


Golf 


The  competition  features 
22  famwa  and  acts  as  a qual- 
ifying tournament  for  the 
World  Cup  in  England  in 
1999.  Kenya,  who  In  the 
last  World  Cup  surprised 
everyone  by  beating  West 
Indies,  are  favourites  with 
Bangladesh  and  Nether- 
lands to  qualify  again.  They 
proved  too  strong  for  Is- 
rael, who  made  154  for 
eight  in  their  50  overs  be- 
fore Kenya  replied  with  157 
for  three  tn  3 1.2. 

If  that  was  easy  it  was 
nothing  to  tbe  stroll  Neth- 
erlands enjoyed.  They  dis- 
missed East  and  Central  Af- 
rica for  26  In  15  overs  and 
made  27  for  two  In  5.2  in 
reply.  Bangladesh,  happy 
as  sandboys  in  the  steamy 


heat,  beat  Argentina  by  five 
wickets. 

It  was  so  hot  when  the 
teams  arrived  that  Gibral- 
tar’s players  joked  that 
they  wanted  to  get  back  on 
the  plane  and  go  home. 
They  mnst  have  wished 
they  had  after  a thrashing 
by  Ireland,  who  might  have 
seemed  more  Hkely  to  wilt 
They  did  not  scoring  278 
for  two  in  their  50  overs  — 
the  biggest  score  of  the  day 
— before  skittling  Gibral- 
tar for  86  in  32.2  overs. 

Malaysia  proved  accom- 
modating hosts.  After  dis- 
missing Denmark  for  143 
they  were  all  ontfor  112. 

It  was  a modest  start  by  a 
country  which  Tunku  Im- 
ran find  Tuanka  Ja’afa,  the 


son  of  Malaysia's  king,  pre- 
dicts will  be  a Test-playing 
nation  by  2020.  He  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  development  of ; 
the  game  and  supported  its 
inclusion  in  the  1998  Com- 
monwealth Games  in  Kuala 
Lumpur. 

• India  will  head  the  ICC 
after  the  retirement  of  the 
chairman  Sir  Clyde  Walcott 
In  June,  the  Council’s  chief  j 
executive  David  Richards 
said  yesterday. 

India  has  until  May  31  to 
name  its  choice.  That  is 
likely  to  be  Jagmohan  Dal- 
miya,  a Calcutta  business- 
man who,  his  detractors 
claim,  would  offer  Test 
status  to  the  Nicobar  Is- 
lands if  he  could  gain  politi- 
cal advantage. 


THE  Brive  centre  Chris- 
toph© Lama  Ison  yesterday 
became  the  fourth  France 
player  in  three  seasons  to  be 
banned  for  foul  play  during  a 
Five  Nations  match. 

He  was  suspended  for  30 
days  by  a Five  Nations  disci- 
plinary panel  as  punishment 
for  a late  tackle  which  con- 
cussed Scotland's  fly-half 
Craig  Chalmers  during 
France's  47-20  win  at  the  Parc 
des  Princes  10  days  ago. 

In  1995  Olivier  Merle  butted 
the  Wales  prop  Ricky  Evans, 
who  collapsed  and  broke  an 
ankle.  Last  season  Richard 
Dourthe,  a predecessor  of  La- 
maison  in  tbe  France  centre, 
received  a one-match  ban  for 
kicking  England's  Ben  Clarke 
in  the  head,  and  this  January 


Rugby  League 


the  prop  Franck  Toumalre 
kicked  Ireland’s  hooker  Allen 
Clarke. 

Those  three  cases  were  ulti- 
mately dealt  with  by  the 
French  federation  but  Scot- 
land cited  Lam ai son  after 
watching  a video  the  day  after 
the  game.  The  case  was  heard 
at  Heathrow  Airport. 

Lamaison,  outstanding  dur- 
ing a match  in  which  he 
scored  24  points,  will  not  miss 
an  international  but  will  be 
sidelined  when  Brive  enter 
the  critical  stages  of  France's 
club  championship.  He  did 
not  attend  the  hearing. 

• Cardiff's  annual  Easter 
Saturday  fixture  against  the 
Barbarians  has  been  called 
off  because  the  invitation 
club  cannot  raise  a team. 


Davies  joins  golden  duo 


Bulls  may  chase  Wittenberg 
to  limit  Donougher  damage 


DawM  Davies 


Laura  davies  joined 
two  of  golf’s  golden  old- 
ies, Gene  Sarazen  and 
Walter  Hagen,  when 
she  won  the  Standard  Regis- 
ter Ping  tournament  in  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona  on  Sunday. 

It  was  the  fourth  year  run- 
ning the  Briton  had  won  this 
event,  and  the  only  other 
players  to  gain  four  consecu- 
tive victories  in  a single  tour- 
nament were  Sarazen  and 
Hagen  in  the  Twenties.  Ha- 
gen’s feat  was  in  the  US  PGA 
and  he  remains  the  only 
player  to  have  achieved  it  in  a 
major. 

Davies  beat  Kelly  Robbins 
in  a play-off  with  a par  four  at 
the  first  extra  hole.  She  won 
$127,500  (£80.000).  moving  her 
up  to  $3^)58,500.  and  eighth 
place  in  the  all-time  money 
list  Robbins  won  $79025. 

It  was  the  50th  win  of  Da- 
vies’s career  and  if  the  LPGA, 
the  official  body  of  women's 
professional  golf  in  America, 
Is  to  be  believed,  her  first  in  a 
play-off  But  the  LPGA,  with 
breathtaking  stupidity,  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  Davies 
won  the  US  Women’s  Open  in 
a play-off  Its  reason:  she  was 
not  one  of  its  members  then. 


She  had  not,  however,  won 
a play-off  on  the  Tour,  losing 
no  fewer  than  six,  whereas 
Robbins  had  been  Involved  in 
four,  winning  them  alL 

After  the  tee  shots  to  the 
first  extra  hole,  the  18th,  it 
looked  as  though  both  would 
mntiniiB  in  their  established 
ways.  Davies  took  an  iron  for 
safety  and  puH-hooked  it  Into 
the  trees,  whereas  Robbins 
was  in  the  perfect  position  In 
the  middle  of  the  fairway. 

But  Davies,  using  her 
strength,  managed  to  clear 
the  trees  and  still  hit  the  shot 
hard  enough  to  put  her 
within  a yard  of  the  putting 
surface.  Robbins  followed 
with  a poor  second  which 
raced  over  the  green  into  a 
back  blinker,  and  *hpn  with  a 
poorer  third  which  ran  six 
feet  past  the  pin. 

Davies  chipped  to  four  feet 
and  Robbins  misnad.  Davies 
than  holed,  and  threw  her 
putter  to  the  ground  and  her 

arms  in  tbe  air.  She  had  won 
on  a course  that  is  not  partic- 
ularly suited  to  her  because. 
although  it  is  long,  there  are  a 

lot  of  boles  where  she  needs 
to  tgk*  a long  iron  off  the  tee 
to  avoid  running  out  of  fair- 
way. But  she  was  as  deter- 
mined to  win  this  tournament 
as  any  major  championship. 


aware  that  there  are  only  so 
many  opportunities  to  get 
into  tbe  history  books. 

She  beat  Beth  Daniel  in  1994 
and  1995  and  Kfistal  Parker- 
Gregory  last  year.  That  1996 
win  was  In  a way  gifted  to  her; 
Parker-Gregory  had  a boleable 
putt  for  the  win,  ran  It  three 
feet  past  and  missed  the  putt 
back  for  the  play-off. 

• One  magnificent  shot  at 
the  570-yard  12th  virtually 
won  the  Bay  Hill  Invitational 
for  PhD  Mickelson  ' in  Or- 
lando, Florida. 


Davies ... four-in-one success 


No  one  all  week  had  reached 
the  12th  green  in  two  shots, 
not  simply  because  of  the  dis- 
tance but  because  there  is  a 
nest  of  bunkers  in  the  last  50 
yards  to  catch  anything  felling 
short  But  in  the  final  round 
Mickelson.  then  one  shot  be- 
hind Omar  Uresti.  Payne 
Stewart  and  Stuart  Appleby, 
decided  to  gamble.  After  bir- 
dying  the  11th,  he  hit  an  al- 
most perfect  drive  down  the 
12th.  It  left  him  with  287  yards. 
252  of  which  were  carry. 

He  took  his  driver  again 
and.  by  catching  the  hall  abso- 
lutely flash,  hit  it  pin  high.  45 
feet  from  tbe  hole.  When  he 
holed  the  eagle  putt,  it 
vaulted  him  into  a lead  he 
was  never  to  lose. 

It  also  gave  him  the  confi- 
dence to  birdie  the  next  two 
boles,  and  that  birdie,  eagle, 
birdie,  birdie  run  was  more 
than  enough  for  the  rest  of 
the  field.  He  was  round  In  65 
for  a 16-under-par  total  of  272 
and  a three-shot  win  which 
earned  him  $270,000. 

Colin  Montgomerie,  10 
under  and  one  shot  off  the 
lead  after  eight  holes,  had  to 
settle  for  joint  19th  and 
819.500.  Nick  Faldo  had  an  ex- 
traordinary round,  with 
halves  of  41-34  to  win  $3J15 
for  Joint  59th. 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


Ice  Hockey  

Stefon  catches  his  breath  in  Slough’s  final  run  to  Manchester 


Vie  BatshoMor 


Gary'  STEFAN,  at  foe  age 
of  37.  would  not  have  cho- 
sen 10  games  In  16  days  as 
ideal  preparation  for  poten- 
tially one  of  tiie  biggest  games 
is  tbe  history  of  Slough  Jets, 
the  dub  he  founded  in  1986. 

However,  the  Canadian, 
who  now  combines  Slaying 
with  overseeing  the  running 
of  Slough  Arena,  said  yester- 
day: "I  don’t  feel  too  bad.  I've 


been  preparing  myself  for 
this  stretch  run,  doing  the 

right-  things  right" 

The  big  game  is  the  Pre- 
mier Leagues’  Championship 
final  in  Manchester  rat  Satur- 
day, part  of  the  undercard  for 
the  BT  Championship  final 
between  Sheffield  and  Not- 
tingham. Slough,  however, 
are  not  yet  assured  of  an  invi- 
tation to  the  party,  having  to 
play  off  against  Swindon  Ice- 
Lords,  at  home  tomorrow  and 
away  on  Thursday,  for  tbe 


right  to  meet  Fife  Flyers,  the 
Northern  champions. 

Slough  qualified  to  tackle 
Swindon  when,  although 
beaten  3-2  In  overtime  away 
to  Kingston  Hawks  on  Sun- 
day, they  collected  the  one 
point  they  needed,  courtesy  of 
Derek  Higdon’s  powerplay 
equaliser  three  minutes  from 
the  end  of  regulation  time. 

Hawks  won  with  Danuse 
Bauba’s  goal  after  two  min- 
utes of  the  extra  session  but, 
under  Premier  League  rules, 


teams  beaten  In  overtime  still 
retain  foe  point  they  would 
have  received  from  the  draw. 

"Ifs  a step  closer  to  getting 
to  Mancbests-  and  that’s  what 
we've  wanted  to  do  all  season 
long."  said  Stefen,  who  admits 
to  being  worried  by  the  fetigue 
fector.  “Well  just  have  to  take 
that  as  it  comes,  but  1 think  the 
team's  enthusiasm  to  succeed 
and  win  is  as  strong  as  ever.  At 
the  end  of  the  day.  if  we  make 
it  and  we're  fit  and  healthy,  we 
can  do  a job  there.” 


» RADFORD  BULLS  may 
> intensify  their  interest  in 
the  Australian  forward  Jeff 
Wittenberg  as  cover  for  Jer- 
emy Donougher,  who  suffered 
a broken  and  dislocated  ankle 
in  Friday’s  win  at  Oldham. 

Wittenberg,  who  has  been 
with  the  South  Queensland 
Crushers,  is  free  to  Join  a Euro- 
pean Super  League  dub  after 
being  released  from  his  Aus- 
tralian Rugby  League  contract 
Bradford,  however,  will 
need  to  reassess  their  foreign 
contingent  if  they  sign  him. 
They  were  forced  to  release 
Michael  Hogue,  another  Aus- 
tralian, last  week  because 
government  officials  in- 
formed them  they  had  too 
many  overseas  players  on  the 
Odsall  staff.  Hogue  Is  due  to 
join  Paris  St  Germain  today. 

Donougher  will  be  out  for  at 
least  three  months,  ruling  htm 
out  of  a possible  Wembley  ap- 
pearance and  tbe  World  Club 
Challenge  first  round. 


His  absence  may  offer  the 
promising  22-year-old  Warren 
Jowltt,  who  started  the  match 
at  Oldham,  a ftuther  opportu- 
nity when  Bradford  meet 
Leeds  Rhinos  in  the  second 
Challenge  Cup  semi-final  at 
Huddersfield  on  Saturday. 

Donougher.  formerly  with 
foe  Sydney  St  George  club  and 
a major  influence  for  the  Bulls 
last  season,  was  initially  on 
the  bench  at  Oldham  and  must 
be  wishing  he  had  stayed 
there.  The  injury  is.  he  says, 
by  far  the  worst  of  his  career. 

Paris  St  Germain  will  be- 
come a limited  company 
within  three  weeks  and  up  to 
two-thirds  of  their  shares  may 
be  taken  by  foreign  investors. 
The  French  club  are  hoping  for 
long-term  administrative  and 
financial  security.  Maurice 
Lindsay,  the  RFL’s  chief  execu- 
tive, said:  “It  is  important  to 
have  the  club  run  by  the 
French  as  soon  as  possible.** 

France  will  play  interna- 
tionals against  Ireland  in 
Paris  on  May  14  and  Scotland 
in  Glasgow  on  July  9. 
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COLLYMORE  AND  MCATEER  KEEP  TITLE  RACE  ALIVE 


Premiership:  Arsenal  1 , Liverpool  2 


Highbury 
falls  to 


Liverpool 


charge 


David  Lacey 


Liverpool  twice 
caught  Arsenal  on  the 
rebound  at  Highbury 
last  night  as  Anfield 
resumed  its  pursuit  of  Old 
Trafford.  Coflymore  and  McA- 
teer  scored  in  the  second  half 
after  Seaman  — back  after  a 
knee  operation  — had  saved, 
but  not  held,  a shot  from  Bjor- 
nebye  and  a penalty  from 
Fowler. 


The  contenders 

TOP  POUR 

P W O L FA  PIS 

(ton  Utd 31  18  9 4 61  33  63 

Lhtipnal 3117  a S S3  as  oo 

Arsenal 33  16  9 7 52  26  57 

NhosUb. 30  15  7 a 59  36  63 
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May  3:  MuUlastraugh  (h}  May  & West 
Ham  Untied  (111  May  11:  Newcastle  United 
(h)  ton. 

Unrpoeli  Coventry  fh)  April  5: 
Sunderland  (a)  April  13;  Everton  (a)  April 
16:  Manchester  United  (h»  April  19: 
Tottenham  (h|  May  3.  Wimbledon  (a)  May 
6;  Sheffield  Wednesday  (a)  May  1 1. 
Araemh  Chelsea  (a)  April  5:  Leicester  (h) 
April  12  Blackburn  (h)  April  19:  Coventry 
(a)  April  2t:  Newcastle  in)  May  3:  Derby 
W May  11 

Newcastle  Unltedi  Sunderland  (hi  April 
5;  Sheffield  Wednesday  |a)  April  13: 
Chelsea  Ih)  April  1b:  Derby  (h)  April  19: 
Arsenal  fa)  May  3:  West  Hum  (al  May  6: 
Nottingham  Forest  Oi)  May  11:  Manchester 
United  la]  Iba. 


Arsenal  briefly  entertained 
hopes  of  an  unlikely  point 
after  78  minutes  when  Ian 
Wright  chested  down  Berg- 
kamp’s  ball  into  the  area, 
kept  his  balance  well  as  he 
bustled  his  way  between  two 
defenders  and  neatly  lobbed 
James.  But  as  the  game  drew 
on  it  was  Liverpool  who 
looked  more  likely  to  score. 

In  simple  terms,  this  match 
needed  to  produce  a winner  to 
keep  up  some  sort  of  pressure 
on  the  leaders  Manchester 
United.  So  far  as  winning  the 
championship  was  con- 
cerned. a draw  would  suit  nei- 
ther side. 

That  said,  simply  denying 
Arsene  Wenger's  team  vic- 
tory had  its  attractions  for 
Liverpool  — level  on  points 
with  Arsenal  and  in  second 
place  only  because  of  a supe- 
rior goal  difference  of  one  — 
as  this  season's  runners-up 
will  go  into  the  qualifying 
round  for  the  Champions 
League.  So,  in  Liverpool’s 
case,  a point  would  do. 

Not  that  they  set  out  to 
draw  the  match:  under  Roy 
Evans  they  never  do.  Last 
night  Collymore,  starting  his 
first  match  in  five,  struck  up 
an  immediate  rapport  with 
Fowler,  offering  a threat  to 
Adams  and  his  suspect  ankle. 

In  feet  the  first  victim  of  I 


Dutch  treat . . . Arsenal's  Dennis  Bergkamp  moves  smoothly  up  a gear  to  lay  off  a pass  at  Highbury  last  night 


PHOTOGRAPH  TOM  JENKINS 


Liverpool's  instinctive  pass- 
ing was  Marshall,  who  was 
left  helpless  by  the  pace  and 
accuracy  of  a sixth-minute 
move  between  Fowler  and 
McManaman  which  set  Colly- 
more up  for  a shot.  The  speed 
with  which  Keown  came 
across  to  challenge  the  Liver- 
pool striker  had  much  to  do 
with  the  shot  going  wide. 

The  precision  of  Liverpool's 
movements  looked  more 
likely  to  force  opposition 


errors  and  one  of  these,  on  the 
quarter-hour,  should  have 
produced  a goal  Platt  mishit 
a ball  straight  to  Collymore, 
who  again  surged  for  goal. 
But  again  he  shot  wide,  this 
time  as  Adams  lunged  in. 

Four  minutes  later  Kvanne 
performed  a similar  service 
for  Liverpool  after  Hughes's 
lob  had  sent  Ian  Wright  clear, 
except  that  this  time  the 
tackle  did  not  allow  a shot 

Arsenal's  defence  remained 


vulnerable  to  quick  move- 
ments through  the  middle, 
and  when  Redknapp  found 
Collymore  running  past  a 
square  defence  in  the  23th 
minute  Liverpool  yet  again 
looked  like  scor  ing. 

This  time,  however,  Colly- 
more neither  shot  nor  deliv- 
ered a quick  enough  pass  to 
McManaman.  who  was  un- 
marked to  his  left  So  McMan- 
aman, who  had  missed  any- 
way. was  caught  offside. 


No  hard  feelings:  three  min- 
utes later  McManaman  gave 
Collymore  the  opportunity  to 
takp  mi  Adams,  which  he  did 
with  a dummy  and  a swerve. 
Then,  with  the  Arsenal  cap- 
tain left  in  a heap.  Colly- 
mo  re’s  weak  attempt  to  prod 


the  ball  past  Seaman  was  eas- 
ily saved  by  t 


by  the  goalkeeper. 
Arsenal  dominated  the  last 
10  minutes  of  the  first  half  but 
within  five  minutes  of  the 
second  Liverpool  were  ahead. 


The  goal  followed  a typically 
patient  piece  of  football  on  the 
left  involving  Barnes.  Hark- 
ness  and  McManaman.  The 
hall  eventually  foil  to  Bjomc- 
bye.  whose  shot  from  the  edge 
of  the  penalty  area  was 
blocked  by  Seaman  but  not 
held. 

This  time  Collymore.  with 
all  the  goal  to  aim  at  as  he 
pounced  on  the  rebound,  did 
not  miss.  Five  minutes  past 
the  hour  Fowler,  staying  on- 


side  as  he  raced  on  to  Mark 
Wright's  clearance,  was 
brought  down  by  Seaman  and 
although  the  Arsenal  goal 
keeper  saved  Fowler’s  penal- 
ty McAieer  scored  from  the 
rebound. 


An«un  Seaman  Kwwo,  Aiiama. 
MaiNull.  Omn  nan  Vinton.  Hufllm 

ttmterbuNi  Se>DUmp.  WriJfU 
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Richard  Williams 


Screens  fo  ra 
fever  that’s 
gone  beyond 
pitch  level 


I  DON'T  think  Nick  Hornby 
saw  the  middle-class  inva- 
sion of  football  coming,  any 
more  than  Bob  Dylan,  30  years 
earlier,  knew  that  writing 
songs  about  the  civil  rights 
struggle  and  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  would  help  him  win 
the  hearts  of  mill  inns.  Some 
people  have  the  gift  of  timing, 
that's  alL 

But  talent  certainly  helps.  In 
Hornby’s  case,  perhaps  no  one 
writing  in  England  today  more 
readily  engages  the  sympathy 
of  his  readers.  A Hornby  para- 
graph is  like  Bridget  Fonda's 
smile:  irresistibly  charming 
and  deceptively  effortless . Sud- 
denly life  seems  a little  sweeter. 


And  by  his  gifts  he  has  created 
a constituency  spread  well  be- 
yond the  craifines  of  the  game. 

An  ever-growing  constitu- 
ency, too.  Although  Fever 
Pitch  has  already  sold  more 
than 300,000  copies,  the  Sun- 
day Times/Bookwatch  list  of 
best-sellers  reported  at  the 
weekend  that  1,245  more 
people  bought  the  paperback 
edition  last  week,  four  years 
after  the  book’s  first  publica- 
tion. Who  on  earth  are  they? 
Movie  critics  doing  a bit 
of  panic  revision  in  advance  of 
next  week’s  release  of  the  film 
of  the  book?  Or  newly  arrived 
foreign  footballers  keen  to 
soak  up  a bit  of  cultural 
context? 

For  all  the  book’s  literary 
qualities,  its  runaway  success 
made  it  primarily  a powerful 
symbol  of  football’s  cultural 
revolution.  And  if  I were  in 
charge  of  the  marketing  cam- 
paign for  the  movie  of  file 
book,  about  to  arrive  in  the 
cinemas  on  a wave  of  benevo- 
lent publicity.  I would  enter- 
tain mixed  feelings  about  cer- 
tain recent  events  which  call 
into  question  the  true  nature 
of  the  whole  phenomenon. 

It  began  on  Friday  night, 
with  Stan  Collymore’s  appear- 
ance on  The  Girlie  Show.  The 
Liverpool  striker  discussed  or- 
gasms, spoke  movingly  of  the 
experience  ofbeing  kissed  by 
Jamie  Redknapp  ar|ri  had  hi$ 
bottom  examined  by  a girt  in  a 
Wonderbra.  For  a moment,  the 


gentrificalion  of  football 
seemed  a distant  concept 

Tie  following  afternoon  the 
warring  supporters  of  Queens 
Park  Rangers  and  Portsmouth 
halted  the  game  at  Loftus  Road 
— a stadium  supposedly  gen- 
trifled  by  BBC  producers  and 
music-business  executives  as 
far  hack  as  the  Seventies.  And 
on  Sunday,  on  apiece  ofland 

near  a Dutch  motorway,  a dead 

body  was  left  behind  after  the 
fens  of  Ajax  and  Feyenoord  had 
finished  their  grim  business. 

Few  affusions  to  these  endur- 
ing peripheral  aspects  of  the 
game — men  behaving  really 
badly — can  be  found  in  David 
Evans’s  film  QfFever  Pitch, 
even  though  its  main  action 
takes  place  in  the  1988-89 sea- 
son and  therefore  contains  no 
mention  of  the  Premier 
League,  stock  market  listings, 
all-seat  stadiums,  the  philoso- 
phy ofEric  Cantona  or  the  kis- 
sabUity  of  Jamie  Redknapp. 


^■EVER  FITCH  is  a film  on 
■■  the  scale  of  Chariots  of 
■ Fire,  Local  Hero  and 
Brassed  Off  with  a similar  tem- 
perament and  aspirations-  To 
succeed  in  winning  an  audi- 
ence, it  must  charm  and  reas- 
sure even  when  it  is  angry 
about  something. 

Wisely.  Hornby’s  screenplay 
re-envisions  the  book  as  a 
romance  between  a man  and  a 
woman,  set  in  counterpoint  to 
Arsenal’s  progress.  Through 
lengthy  flashbacks,  we  see  how 


the  hero — a heavily  modified 
Hornby  figure,  played  by  Colin 
Firth — first  fell  in  love  with 
the  game,  a device  allowing  the 
writer  to  corral  some  of  the 
book’s  most  beguiling  passages 
inside  a tighter  narrative 
structure. 

We  are  sold  the  film  on  the 
subtly  stated  promise  that  it 
has  less  soccer  and  more  sex 
than  the  book,  but  there  is  stiff 
an  awful  lot  of  soccer  in  the 
dialogue.  Would  Brassed  Off 
last  year’s  Elm  about  fee  clo- 
sure of  a Yorkshire  pit  have 
been  such  a success  had  the 
members  of  the  colliery  band 
been  shown  in  lengthy  debate 
over  the  relative  merits  of  Pur- 
cell and  Sousa? 

Seeing  Fever  Pitch  didn't 
make  me  want  to  go  straight 
out  and  watch  ArsenaL  It  made 
me  want  to  listen  again  to 
Chrissie  Hynde  singing  Carole 
King’s  Goin'  Back,  actually. 
That’s  a treat  for  which  you 
have  to  wait  until  the  final  cred- 
its, while  you’re  recovering 
from  a double-barrelled  de- 
nouement of  shockingly  unem- 
barrassed sweetness. 

I mean.  I suppose  the  hero 
and  the  girl  bad  to  dance  off 
together  into  fee  Highbury 
sunset  But  couldn’t  some 
script-doctor  have  stopped 
Michael  Thomas’s  last-minute 
shot  going  in  and  winning  the 
league  for  fee  Gunners  on  a 
spring  night  at  Airfield  in  1989? 
Not  even  Hornby  can  convince 
me  that  life  is  as  sweet  as  that 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,920 


Set  by  Janus 


Across 


1 State  facts  about  end  of 
fighting  (6) 

4  A party  colour  greatly  loved  (6) 
9 Bill  concerning  land 
measure  (4) 

10  Dean  is  trained  writer  and 
singer  (6.4) 

11  fe  perhaps  wrong  seal  for 
afternoon  nap  (6) 

12  One  who  attends  outside 


broadcast  for  paper  (8) 

13  Rescued  and  handed  over  ® 
15  One  taken  in  twice  through 
prejudice  (4) 

15  Ecclesiastical  writer  (4) 

17  Magic  figure  foreign  agent 
hid  in  perambulator  (9) 

21  Drawings  of  game  (8) 

22  When  rent  may  be  behfnd(6) 
24  Season  sure  to  Involve  risks 

CIO) 


25  Does  he  go  round  and 
round?  (4) 

26  They  are  vary  big  at  turning 
out  metal  containers  (6) 

27  Surround  one  politician  with 
drink  (6) 

Down 


1 Refuse  to  deviate  (7) 

2 Holds  on  to  defensive 
positions  (5) 

3 Willing  to  try  fresh  tea  (7) 

5 The  most  uninteresting 
doctor  on  site?  (6) 

6 Having  recourse  to 
reclassification  (9) 

7 Storage  places  for  clothing 

(7) 

8 To  a degree  makes  Monsieur 
seem  a revolutionary  (2.4,7) 

14  Unwise  to  give  child 
naughty  book  (9) 

16  Stone  pier  crumbling  on  the 
spot  (7) 

18  Thomas  has  right  answer  in 
window  bar  (7) 

19  Cut  short  a game  (7) 

20  Note  on  Greek  clothing  (6) 

23  Model  getting  nasty  hate 

letter  (5) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,019 


Solution  tomorrow 


® Stuck?  Thwi  cjH  out  solutions  hno 
on  0891  338  Z38.  Cals  cost  50p 
per  minute  at  all  tomes.  Service  sup- 
plied by  ATS 
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The  only  mouthrinse  accredited  by  the  British  Dental  Association. 


